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PREFACE 



IVrOVING TOWARD A NEW APPROACH 

IN TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION 



The , old w2ly% ' in.every phase of humarLactivity are contfnually being challenged regarding their 
relevanceandvalidity in meeting the needs of a rapidly changing society In thesamevem, serious 
questions are being raised concerning the appropriateness of traditional approaches in educa- 
tion In teacher education, the relevance of preparation programs to teacher competence is being 
questioned- As alresult of the questioning, support seerT\s to be growing for a procedure that would 
base certificatio(| on a teacher s demonstrated abilities rather than on the completion of a formal 
and specified college or university prograrnilhat is common for all teacher education student's 
The curfent concern for accountability that pjaces emphasis on output" rather thian input prcn 
. vides additional support for moving in the direction of demonstrated performance as a basis for 
teacher certification 

Mn response to the questions and developments as described above, teacher education standkds 
^od guidelines have been developed in North Carolina wifh the objective of moving towar^'a 

^^rformance-based certification system The phrase moving toward a performance system is 
e?nphasizedsinceitTSleltthatthechangeprocess must be deliberate and gradual, based on care- 
ful study and comprehensive planning The first step in the process is described as being com- ^ 

^ petency-based which means that the preparation program is focused on a catalog of competencies 
that beginning teachers should be able to demonstrate 

The second part of the strategy in moving toward a perfdpmance-based program will involve the 
development of techniques for assessing students in pre-service programs and teachers on the 
« j.ob The first step inihe study to develop ass^ment techniques will be to set up pilot injects 
in several institutions and put:rtTC school systems aimed at tying preparation programs to perfor- 
mance Thecurrent approved program apFiroachprovidestheclimate within which teacher educa- 

^tion institutions in cooperation with publip school iJT\\{s can develop preparation programs based 
on performancecriteria It is anticipated that the research program m the pilot centers will extend 

,'over a period of several years The uUimate goal of the study will be the development of a com- 
pr^ensive teacher asses^ftient system which can provide the following ( 1 ) selection criteria at 
the entry point in the^nmg program, (2) an evaluation instrument to measure performance 
durjng the preparation period, (3) exit criteria to determine types of recommendations for candi- 

. dates seeking certification, and (4) performance criteria in assessing competence as a basis for 
certification * \ * 

Thg competency-based portion of the overall program was adopted by the State Board of Educa- 
tion on September 7, 1972 and is described in this bulletin Approximately six hundred people 
^ 'representing a wide array o.f interests and concerns were involved in the development of the 
prbgram The study committees operated as ad hoc groups und^ the general supervision of the 
State Advisory Council on Teacher Education and Staff Development Appreciatipn is expressed , 
to all who have had a part ijQjthe study 
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The basic purpose of State standards and guidelines relating to teacher education is to ensure 
the competence of professional schoorpersonnel Prior to 1962, the State's method for guaran- 
teeing teacher competence was through a course and hour analysis process in the ?tate Teacher 
Certif icatiorfOff ice In 1962, the State Board of Education adopted a different approach known as 
the Approved Program Approach, which focusesontheprogramas developed and implemented 
at the college or university level On the basis of broad State standards and guid^ines, eagh insti- 
tution develops its own teacher education program and the institutions that meet the approved 
program test of the State Board of Education are granted approval and the graduates are auto- 
matically certificated upon a recommendation from the college or university involved. The 1962 
program ( 1 ) demands a total institutional involvement in ieacher education, (2) emphasizes high 
Admission starid^rds for the teacher education program, (3) calls for an enriched overall curric- 
ulum for the preparation of teachers, (4) requires' cooperation betweerj colleges and school or- 
ganizations with the objective of providing more meaningfuk^student teaching experiences, (5) 
requires a'Sequate faculties, facilities, equipment and supplies for the programs offered, and (6) 
fosters flexibility in program planning . . • ' ' 

The State standards and guidelines adopted by the State Board of Education in 1972 provide for 
more emphasis on individual needs Identified as i competency-based teacher education ap- 
proach, the new program (1) continues and expands the approved program approach concept, 
[2] focuses on corhpetencies needed by teachers rather than on a sing le course and hour program 
for everyone. (3) provides for an individualized and^ersohalized preparatiori approach: (4) makes 
possible opportunities for experimental and innovative programs, (5) contains a field centered 
emphasis. (6) broadens the base of the responsibility for teacher education by providing for a more 
extensive r*elationship between and arpong colleges and universities. public,schools, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction: State Board of Education and professional associations 

Under the 1962 standards and guidelines the major fcjcus of the State Approach in teacher edu- 
cation IS on the program Too ofterf. this has resulted in teacher education curnculums that are 
discrete and unrelated course arrangements— existing for their o\A/n sake^apart from individuals. 
This assumes that if a student planning to teach experiences a specified program and undergoes 
some kind'olstudent teaching e>^perience, he is ready to begin teaching. By contrast, the primary 
thrust of the Competency-Based Approach in teacher education is on the specified competencies 
needed by teachers to bring about appropnate.behavioral responses from student^ This assumes 
*that the competencies to be demonstrated are role-denved and used in developing and imple- 
menting preparation programs It is further ass.umed that all prospective teachers are not forced 
to fit info a single pattern of courses, but provision is made for peraonalized programs of study 
that recognize individual needs 

The Standards of the State BoaM of Education for Colleges_and Universities preparing teachers 
and other professiorial school personnel have been f^vised to acconnmoc^te and guarantee the 
Competency-Based program Runhing through the revised standards is the idea that teacher prep- 
aration programs must be Competency-Oriented' For the guidance of institutions in develop- 
ing and implementing preparation programs, a State catalog of competencies is provided, as well ' 
assuggestedprogramguidelines Thecompetencies and guidelines aredesigned to bedirectional 
rather than prescriptive andthusflexibilityandcriginalityareto be a definite part of the program. 

The Competency- Basedpr-pgram provides for alternate or experimental approaches Jo the prep- 
aration of teachers as follows (1«) experimental or innovative programs directed by cd|lege or. 
university personnel and (2) preparation programs planned and injplemented through a consor- 
tium of agencies Under the^first approach, an institution wishing to establish arl expenm^ntal pro- 
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gram is required to submit ppposals to the State agency giving rationale for the design of the 
program, procedures for admttttirg students, program objectives, plan of operation and provisions 
forevaluating the program The second approach makes it possible for colleges/universities, pro- 
fessional associations, pubfic school administrative units and the State education agency to form 
consortia to plan and carry on preparation programs. Under this arrangement each of the agencies 
m the consprtium would have an equal voice in overall planning, policy formation, assignment of 
responsibilities, evaluation of programs and the hearing of appeals. Preparation programs under 
this concept would reflect and encourage ah, open-system arrangement which would allow input 
from a variety of souc^s. It would not lock a person into a credit-earning mold and would encour- 
age differences, varieV^d experimentation The 9onsortium of agencies would develop a pro- 
gram in accord with iState guidelines and procedures and submit it to the State agency for approval. 
Once approved, certificates would be issued to those going through the progcan^upon the recom- 
mendation of the cdhsortium of agencies Both approaches recognize responsible experimen- 
tation and innovation as essential to the improvement of teacher education. 
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SECTION I 

' STANDARDS FOR THE APPROVAL 
dF INSTITUTIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

PART 0NE:6TANDARDS FOR UNDERGRADUATE INSTITUTIONS 

4 

North Carolina senior colleges and universities seeking approval of the State Board of Education 
for the undergraduate preparation of teacher^ must hold membership in the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools Such nnembership should guarantee ( 1 ) the general financial stabil- 
ity c* the institution. (2) the effectiveness of overall administration, (3) the adequacy of general 
facilities, (4) the quality of the student personnel program, (5)ihe appropriateness of the overall 
program, including general education and subject-matter majors, (6) the strength of the faculty in 
general. (7) the faculty personnef policies of the institution and (8) the quality of instruction With 
the general excellence of the institution thus established, specific approval of the institution for 
the education of teachers will be governed by the standards set forth in this publication 

Standard I— Overall Policies 

This standard recognizes that teacher education must be related to the overall policies of the in- 
stitution- 

1 . 1 Purposes and Objectives 

1 1 1 Programs for the preparation of teachers are expected to operate with appropriate pur- 
poses and^jectives An institutfon seeking initial and continuing approval of its program 
for the eduction of teachers s.hall include these purposes and objectives in official 
documents. 

1 1 2 The institution shall have an officially adopted policy statement that assures that the 
education of teachers is one of its majqr pbjectives 

' 1 1 3 The institution must (demonstrate that it has the instructional provisions (staff, facilities, 
equipment and materials, curricula and organizational structure), and evaluation proce- 
•dures'necessary to achieve the objebtives of the programs for whicb^proval is sought. 

1 1 4 The general tone of the institution, as manifested in its administp^ve, instructional and 
student-life policies and practices, shall identify it as an appropriate institution for the 
Education of teachers 

1 1 5 The education of teachers must be recognized as an institution-wide f unction and receive 
full cooperation, support and constructive participation from every involved unit 

1 1 6 The institution must have a clearly stated definition of the teacher education offerings 
^ iand services, indicating the specific programs offered. 

1 .2 Organization and Administration 

The institution shall designate clearly the responsibility for planning, developing and admin- 
istering a program for the education of teachers Since institutions differ in overall organiza- 
tional patterns, no set organizational structure is required of all institutions. However, any 
pattern of organization shall— * * — 

1 2 1 Includeastandingteachereducation body (committee or council) representative (strong- 
ly recommended that such a body include students and public school personnel) of those 
who, have a major concern in teacher education The responsibilities and functions of 
. theteacher<^education^body shall beclearlydefine4Des\gn\nq,appr^^^ 
teacher education programs should be among the primary responsibilities of^he body.^ 
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Any proposal regacdmg teacher education must be submitted to this body for its con- 
sideration and recommendations prior to implementation ' 

^12 2 Provide for a single agency such as the college of education, school of education or 
department of education Thi^ unit shall be charged with responsibility to act upon and 
\ be^ accountable for afl matters relating to the teacher educ^ftlon program The agency 

should coordinate the planning, development, implementation and evaluation of— 

*1 2 2a Curncula for the education of teachers § ' • ' 

1 2 2b Policies that govern the admission and retention of students m teacher education 
curricul? * * 

1 2- 2c A system of registration and enroll ment that identified students preparing to teach. 

1 2 2d Policies and standards lo t>e met by students for the satisfactory completion of 
teacher education curricula ^ 

1.2.3 Finances: The institution shall maintain a sound financial structure in support of the pro- 
grams offered Resources adequate fot^'the accomplishmeYit of antiounced purposes 
must be available, and current income for both public and private institutions-must be 
such as to enable an institution to carry on its proposed work. As related to teacher- ed- 
ucation, particular attention should be directed"to the relative amounts expended for 
instruction, administration, maintenance, equipment and supplies, including supporting 
library and educational media services 

1,2 4 Extended Services: Institutions offering extended sefvices. including summer sessions, 
evening and weekend programs, off-campils extension or correspondence classes and 
^ ' . survey and consultative servjces.. should be expected to provide adequate resources 
to support such services 

1.2.5 Recommending Authority lor Certification: One central agency of the institution must 
be vested with authority and responsibility for certifying to the State Department of Pub^ 
lie Instruction that a candidate for State certification has achieved the level of compe- 
tency required for entry, into the profession/The institutional recommendation shalL 
^ include the approval or endorsement of those departments or areas in which the candi- 
date IS to be certified and the approval or endorsement of the administrative head of the 
professional education unit, 

Standard II— Student Personnel Programs and Services 

The personnel policies and services covered here are those that relate specifically to the prepr 
aration of teachers ... 

2.1 Admission Policies: There should be definitely announced policies and systematic screening 
procedures at the point of entry to the teacher edu(::ation program Admission policies and 
procedures shall assure that candidates selected for the teacher education curricula show 
promise of becoming competent teachers, and objective evidence shall be provided to sub-,' 
stantiate each candidate's professional promise Candidates for the program should be.eval- 
uated for scholarship, personal and social fitness, physical and mental health.- and suitability 
to area of interest iAdmissions criteria should restrict initial approval for teacher education 
to a tentatfve status, and allow final and uncond<tional approval only when "con^petency to 
teach has been verified through actual performance * 

2.2 Assessment Provisions: In addition to the screening techniques that would eliminate some 
applicants at the program entry point, the institution will be required to have assessment in- 
struments to provide infornaation needed to prescribe individualized and personalized expe- 
riences Preparation experierlces would be designed m relation to the individual s assets and 
neefJs which means that the kindS. amount and duration of preparation experiences would be 
determined on an individual basis 
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" 2.3 Retention Policies and Procedure: Established procedures shall provide for selective reten- 
tion and continuous evaluation "of candidates throughout the program of preparation The 
principle of selective retention assumes the withdrawal of those found unlikely to succeted as 
teachers The quality of scholarship in the teaching field or area of each candidate shall be 
at a^level of demonstrated competencies that will assure' teaching effectiveness. Objective 
evidence must be available to substantiate each candidate's competency in Fiis chosen field. 
There should be procedures for determining as objectively and systematically as possible 
specif icstrengths and weaknesses (including personal factors) of students as these affect their 
continuing in a teacher education program Therefore, the institution should have a well de- 
fined plan for the evaluation of the performance of students and the program. The evafuation 
•should provide (1) means for determining the extent to which a student is attaining program 
goals and (2) ways of getting information f^r use in altering or redirecting learning activities 

• and experience.s ^ / . • * < 

?.4 Advisement and Counseling Policies: A system of advisement shared by appropriate academic 
and professional education faculties must bq provided. The institution should work contin- 
uously toward the improvement of counseling services to help students in the appraisal of 
their potentialities, the recognition of their n6eds, and their referral for developmental assist- 
ance The/esponsibility of thecollege/university for counseling and advlsmg services to pro- 
spective teachers goes beyond that provided for ajl students Qualified advisors or counselors 
should be available to (1 ) assist students in assessing.their strengths and weaknesses and in 

^ individually tailoring their programs. (2) inform students about professional organizations^and 
- communit/agencies and (3)'Provide students with informat<on on career options available to 

them in the educational professions. . - ' • 

» 

2.5 Record System: An organized system of records covering all persons^reparing to teach shall 
be availably " • • . 

2.^Exit Policies: The institution shall have evaluation procedures to assess the quality of its grad- 
uates when they complete preservice programs. The exit evaluation should be an assessment 
of their ability and promise as performing teachers.^ . • 

2.ILF0II0W-UP Policies: The instltutibn 'should hay^ follow-up*and evalu^tion.policles and proce- 
dures relating to its graduates in their first teaching" positions^Jn the future^ the period of 
teacher preparation will be extended into'the first years of teaching. This means that there 
should be some procedure forevaluating the performance of the beginoingteacher. The eval- 
, ugtion should involve not only the institution but the qpproppiate pubNc school systems. 

2.8 Career Opportunity Rrovisioffs and' Placement Service: Teacjner education candidates should 
be provided adequate information on current career opportunity trends in teaching including 
current data on teacher suppJy and demand 'A plac^eAt servicejo assist.graduates in secur- 
ing appropriate positions shal! be available within the institution Prospective teachers shoulcT 
be recommended for positions that will enable them to jmake optinnum contributions to them- 
selves, the teaching profession and to the community in whicb they will serve 

Standard Ill-Faculty 

The teacher education^program requires a competent faculty which has been develdlied into a 
body committed to the" preparation of effective teachers 

3.1 Faculty Preparation and Number ^ - ^ 

3 1 1 Each faculty member shoulcfhave a commitment to teaching and professional growth. 
. The competence of faculty is established on the basis of academic preparation, expe- 
rience, teaching service and scholarly performahce 

3 1 2 The faculty shall be appraisqji term^ of its competence to provide the teacher educa- 
tion p/ograms for which approval is sought 



3 1 2a Faculty members in each teaching area should be competent in the field or fields 
of their assignment It is assumed that advanced graduate work or equivalent i/i 
a well defined field of specialization, is the minimal requirement for teaching 

3 1 2b All faculty members identified as a part of \\)e professional education program 
^hair have at least the master's degree w\ih a gradrate major or demonstrated 
competencies in the area of their teaching assignments. 

, 3 1 2c At least one half of the full-time faculty teaching in the professional education 
segment should possess the earned doctor's degree » 

3 f 2d Teachers in professional education areas should have had experience ip pcofes- 
sionaJ Situations sjmilar to those for which the students taking such courses are 
^ . , beingpreparedandshoulddemonstrateintheipteachmgthesamecompetencies 
that they try to inqplcate*intheirstudents .\ ' 

3 1 2e The director of \\^e program of teacher education should have arPearned doctor s 
degree ^ . 

31 3 The institution shall -provide a faculty for the professional education component ad-, 
equate in number t(?) handle the scope of ^he program offered and to perform the neces* 
sary planning and counseling functions Ati institution engaged in the preparatibn oii^ 
both elementary and secondary teachers shall have a minimum of five f ull-ti me teachers 
or the equivalent representing expertise at both levels Specializations on the staff 
should make possible x:ompetent instruction in the humanistic and behavioral studies, 
in teaching and iearningtheory. and in'theujiethods ot teaching in each of.thespecialties 
for which the instituti9n prepares teachers In addition, appropriaJte specializations to 
ensure connpeterTt supervision of laboratory, clinical ahd practicJm ^penences must 
bQ provided - ' , ^ ^ • 

3 1 4 TheiDStitutiopsl5|||QK)vide a faculty adequate inviumbefto handle the program m each 
teach ingareafo^^lnapt>roval IS sought^ for example. English, science, social studies, 
math e mat ics 

3 1 5 Faculties should maintain a continuous asscK:iation and mvolvernent with elementary 
^ : and secondary scftbols to assure that their t'ej^ching and researc([i^are current and rele- 
vant , ' ' . 

3.2 Faculty, Load*^ ^ ^ ,^ 

^^3 2 1 The teaching load^for all faculty members shall be consistent with reputable'practices 
and the standards of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools ' ' / 

3 2 2 The total professional education load shall be so distributed as to allow for reasonable 
specialization m the'assignment of each faculty member 

^3 2 3Th^eaching loads of faculty members in professional education shall be comparable • 
to thos^ of staff^members in other departments of the institution 

3 2 4 The teaching load of each faculty member shall be determined by ttie kirids'and amount 
of services he is expectefl to render 'Among the factors to be cdnsidered^re the follow- 
ing ' . , ^ ^ , • ' ... 

3 2 4a,Ihre teaching load of the department head should be adjusted ^o^reflect his ad- 
ministrative responsibilities ^ * ^ , 

*■ ^ ^ . ' - 

3 2**4b College supervisors^ot student t^ac^iers should have their load equator on su'ch 
^ basis as number of students, distances traveled, and the number of schools in'-^ 
^, volved The full-time load qf such a supervisor of studpnt teachers should not ex- 
^ ceed 20 students * * 
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3.3 Conditions for Faculty Service . ^ 

3 3 1 The institution has a plan for faculty development which provides such opportunities as 
inTservice education, sabbatical leave, travel support, summer lea\^, intra- and inter- 
institutional visitation and fellowships. • 

#• 

3 3 2 Provision is made for supporting services (such as institutional media technicians, teach- 
ing assistants, research assistants, and secretaries) that permit faculty members to carry 
out their instructional and other professional responsibilities at a high level of perform- 
ance " ' 

Standard IV— Curricula 

This standard applies to the undergraduate curricula offered by the institution fpr the education 
of teachers A curriculum is a program of courses and experiences specifically designed to pr^ 
pare persons for a particulatr school j^osition Each curriculum should provide for the common 
needs of all teachers and for the special needs of those.prepanng for the position for which the 
curriculum is designed In the development of programs, each curriculum is expressed in terms 
of competencies and guidelines which give direction to the nature, scope, sequence and relative 
emphasis to the parts of which it is composed (Competencies and guidelines for individual prcn 
grams will be found in Section 1 1 ) The competencies and guidelines are aimed at allowing for f lex- 
ibility^nddiverseness butatthesametime providing structure and direction. They make a special 
point to encourage individuality, imagination and innovation in program planning. Th^over-riding 
major guide foe the conceptualization of preparation programs should be the role for which the 
programs propose to prepare individuals ' \ 

4.1 Components of Preparatidnr Implementation of this standard requires that each curriculum 
shall include components m general studies, teaching speciality and professional studies 

4.1.1 Genera! Stuc^ies Con^ponent: Tbe general studies cornpbnent represents the common 
kQowiecf^.skills.attitudesand ideals whicheverycitizenshouldpossesstoenable him to 
function satisfactorily and effectively as a member of society. The preparation program 

*^ should provide the understandings, appreciation and sensitivity attainable through ex- 
periences in and the^study of a broad range of materials and concepts ranging across 
the humanities, the arts, the social sciences, the natural sciences an^ mathematics Thp 
need for competence in these ar§as for the teacher js accentuate by the nature of the 
professional responsibilities that he is expected to assume. The teacher must play an 
important role in providing general education for his students as well as in servi/)g as a 
model of an educated f)ersQn. In addition, the genera)^education program should be es- 
sential as asupport for the teaching speciality. Howler, the various areas in the general 
studies componentshould be taught with emf^hasisupeng^agralization and concept for- 
mation rather than with ds:,dA^s?^^'%^fi^^z^ik(^ ^% a primary objective ^ 

4.1 .2 Teaching Specializationj^Feiching specialty isKjefined as including elementary educa- 
^ tion (early childhood afxJ intermediate education) as a specialized field as well as the 

various sp,ec I a fixations in the secondary and special subject areas. Each teaching spe- 
cialty should be built upon a clear-cutstatement of the purposes and objectives of teach- 
ing iri the area of the public scliool curriculum. The program of studies in each field 6? 
specialization should be formulated on the basis of a catalog of competencies needed 
by teachers in the area involved These competencies should include the attitudes, 
knowl^ges. understandings and skills needed by and the degree of expertise neSfessary 
for a beginning teacher 

4-1.3 Prjflftona! Studies Component: The professional studies componenttof a curriculum 
IS c^igned to provide the competencies necessary for the specific profession of teach- 
ing The areas making up the (Component are as follows, humanistic and behavioral area, 
human growth and development sector, and teaching and learning theory with apprcn 
priate laboratory and clinical experiences In addition, it includes direct substantial par- 
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ticipation in teaching oyer an extended period of tinrje under the supervision of qualifieci 
personnel from the institutKDn and the cooperating school 

« « 
4.2 Required Preparation in Each Component: Thet total program for eachcurriculumshajl provide 
a general studies component, subject matter specialization and professional studies in such 
amounts as to assure reasonable competence in each area.and balance in the total program 
Throughout the various segments of the program, there shpuld be an emphasis on their im- 
plications for career opportunities • 

43 Demonstrated Competency: Demonstrated competency on the part qf an individual should * 
be the basis'for exemption from any portion of the curriculum'i' . . 

4.4 Emphasis in Curriculum Planning: The institution in its curriculum planning must take into ac- 
count the adequacy of its staff, its physical resources and facilities and the composition and. 
- nature of its student body 

s . 

Standard V— Professional Laboratory Experiences^ • 

5.1 Definition of Professional Laboratory Experiences: Professional laboratory experiences con- 
stitute an essential part of the preparation of teachers These experiences include the direqt 
school and community involvements designed to contribute to the understandings and .com- 
petencies needed by the classroom teacher Such experiences should includes planned pro- 
gram of observation witti varynng degrees of participation early m the preparation program ' 
as possible Examples of participatory acti\/ities ^re, observer, school service aide, instruction- 
al aide, tutor monitor, and suitable roles in State and community service agencies (e g.. good 
neighbor councils, t:ommunity action groups and social welfare agencies) 

. 'I ■ » - 

5.2 Duration of Experiences: Professional laboratory expipriehces must include participation in 

teaching activities over an extended period 6f time during which the student assumes respon- 
sibility for a group of pupils in an appropriate instructional'situation. The total program of pro- 
^ fessional laboratory experiences is a joint, cooperative venture between higher education 

institutions and school administrative units 

^ * . 

5.3 Criteria of Program: An approved program shall— 

5 3 1 1nclude a statementof purposes and objectives of the program of professional laboratory 
expenences 

5 3 2 ge jointly planned by the institution and appropriate schoof administrative units. 

5 3 3>rovide an organization forthe administration ancfsupervLSion of professional laboratory 

e;<periences Such organization myst include an official responsible for coordinating the 

program * / 

5 3 4 Provide, beginning as early as p^sible m the student^s program of teacher education, 
for directed observation and participation in classroom teaching situations involving one 
or more local administrative units, A student*s professional experiences must include 
acquaintance with the full range of the responsibilities of a teacher and must involve an 
extended period of continuous full-time experience in the area or areas in which the ap- 
plicant wishes certificatiofi. , * v. ^ - . 

5 3 5 Have vvritten criteria for determining admission to student Reaching. /. . ^ 

5.3 6 pevelop in cooperation with local administrative units— ^ ^ 

(a)criteriadesignedtoselect as off-campus cooperating schools or centers those schoots 
that best me§t the needs of the teacher education program, and'(b) criteria for the se- 
lection ofcoopefatingteacherswhswillprovidea student with high quality teacher prep- 
aration experiences and guidan6e. . . , ^ 
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5 3 7 Provide for the orientation of all supervisory personnel connected with professional lab- 
oratory expenences in cooperating schools. 

535 Provide adequate supervision, by both the cooperating school unit and the college or 
university, of all students involved in professional laboratory-experiences 

5<3 9 Provide for cooperation of school administrative units and colleges or universities in- 
volvedin professional laboratoryexperiences.mtheevaluationof both the student teach- 
ing experience and the total program of professional laboratory experiences. 

" NOTE Thejnstitution. at its discretion, may recognize successful teaching experience in a 
public or State-approved non-public school in lieu of student teaching. 

Standard VI -Facilities, Equipment and Materials 

Facilities, equipment, and materials provided bytheinstitutionshallbesuffieienttoassure quality m 
each teacher education program The standard emphasizes the importance of the library! the ma- 
terials and. instructionat media center and the overall physical facilities. 

6.1 Library: The library js adequate to support the instruction, research and services pertinent to 
each teacher education program Holdings in the libj;^ry in teacher education should be suf- 
ficient in number for the students served and should be pertinent to the types and levels of 
programs offered As a minfmum. the library should 'provide the following. 

6 1 1 A comprehensive selection of books and other resources in all areas of professional ed- 

ucation and in all subject matter fields for which the college seeks approval in its teacher 
education program 

m 

6 1 2 Sufficient reference materials, including articles, pamphlets, periodicals and curriculum 
studies ' * ' ' 

6 1 3 A library budget sufficient to take care of the needs in teacher*education 

6 1 4 Financial support consistent with the needs of the program 

6.2'Materia!s and I nstructional Media Center: The materials and instructional media center should 
be adequate to-support the instojction, research and services pertinent to the teacher educa- < 
tion programs 

6 2 1 A matenj^ls and instructional media center is maintained either as a part of the library or 
* ^ asase^rateunitconvehientfortheteachefieducationStudentsandisadequatelystaffed 
and funded ' . - * ' 

6 2 2-There is evjdence that the media center collection includes: 

6 2 2a Standard and contemporary holdings in education (s,uch as books, microfilms, 
microfiche copies, etc ) 

6 2 2b Standard periodicals in education 

* 6 2 2c Additional^ecialized books, periodicals and other resources needed to support 
each teacher education program 

6 2 2d Psychological and achievement testing materials 

' 6 2 2e Curriculum studies and courses of studies in elementary and secondary schools 

6 2 2f Community resources which contribute to the realizatioo of an adequate media 
center 

'6 ^ SThere is evidence of a compreljensive array of available instructional mediasuch as films, 
filmstrips. audiovideo tapes, transparencies, closed-cyrcuit TV, audiovisual equipment, 
etc 

6 2 4 There IS evidence that both students and faculty have access to. and use the media cen- 
^ ^teV holdings 
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6.3 Rhysical Facilities: The institution shall provide adequate facilities including sufficient office 
space to serve the needs of thestaff^and faculty ia planning and administering the teacher ed- 
ucat^ion program, in counseling students and in working effectiv.eTy with Schools and' 
otheragencies outside the institution..Classropm space must be provided within a r^^sonably 
concentrated area and sufficiently equipped to meet 'the needs of the program, i 

A 

PART TWO: STANDARDS FOR GRADUATE INSTITUTIONS 




The graduate standards relate to the preparation of three categories of school personnel. (1 ) Ad- 
ministrators (pnncipals and superintendents), (2)Educational Specialists (curriculum-instructjon- 
al specialist?, counselors, media personnel, and school psychologists, and (3) teachers preparing 
for advanced degrees ancT certificates With varying degrees of emphasiSv each standard applies 
to all levels of graduate programs The standards conform in format to those for institutions pre- 
t^aj-ing teachers at the undergraduate level, and are to be considered extensions of the undergrad- 
uate standards. 

Institutions seeking approval of the State Board of Education for ttie graduate preparation of teach- 
ers and other professional school personnel must be accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools to offef graduate instruction. This assumes that the institution as a whole 
has (1 ) an adequate administrative structure. (2) a competent faculty in the major and supporting 
fields, and (3) library and laboratory facilities consonant with the graduate^^prbgf^s offered, and 
that the total program of the institution is coordinated and held in prope(balance^he standards 
which follow will be applied to institutions seeking approval of gY^duate teacher educa- 
tion programs 

Standard I -Overall Pplicie^ 

This standard affirms that the preparation of ptofessional personnel at the graduate level,- as at 
the undergraduate level, must be related to the overall policie^of the institution. 

1-1 Purposes and Objectives: -V / 

1 1 1 Aninstitution^eekingapprovalofitsgraduateprogramfeshallhaveaclearly-definedstat^ 

ment of its purposes and objectives, expressed in firms of— 
/ ' 'I 

1 1 la The full range of school positions for wh^Kfhe institution proposes to prepare 

personnel 

111b The competence required for each position. 
1 '1 1c Means of acquiring the competence. 

1 1 Id The level at whiolreach programme offered; for example, one-year graduate, two- 
year graduat^doctoral. 

1 1 2 An expressed philosophy which reflects an institution-wide interest in and concern tor 
preparation of professional school personnel shall be basic to the program or pi;ograms. 

1 1 3 The general ton^ofthe institution, as manifested in its governing, administrative, instruc- 
tional and student-life policies and practices, shall identify it as an appropriate institu- 
tion for conducting graduate programs. , , „ 

1 1 4 The institution must provide the machinery for and show evidence of continuous study 
for improvement of its programs. ' 

1.2 Offlanlzation and Administration: 

^ ^ 1 2.1^ The institution must have a structure tKaf relates to all phases ofllvanced programs. 
Procedures for admitting students, planning progra*ms, adding new courses, hiring staff. 
Ind determining requirements for degrees should be carefully organized and 
systematized. 
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1 2 2th|p^poTicy^$Tnrnjg t?^ at the graduate leVel must have its authority clearly defined 
Thws body/may beldentif ied as a graduate council or by some similar designation.' 

1 23 An adrhihistrative' arrangemerjt for implementing the institutional policies shall show 

clearly whe"re responsibility lies • 

standard fl— Student Personnel Programs and Services 

This standard recognizes that student personnel programs and services for graduate level prep- 
^ aration of school pei:sonnel are similar to those for the undergraduate level, and related.directly 
to the areas of preparation. \^ " 

2.1 Admission Policies: Admission procedures shall operate to maintain* program selectivity in 
eacharea appropriate to its objectives' Standards for admission to a curriculum must be clearly 
defined and administered so that only persons of professional premise are admitted and shall 

/ cover the follcwing: ^ " 

2 1 1 Standards regarding personal, intellectual, social and physical qualificJrttbws 

of candidates. < * \ 

2 1 2 Teaching experience and/or other e\:|uivafent experiences. 

2 1 3 Entry requirements for each program should take into account the relevant competence 
^ the student brings with him.Jn^ome cases, he may need to acquire a better background 
before he begins the graduate program, in others he may be able to proceed more rap- 
idly than the progr^cn ^quence suggests. Therefore, each graduate student's program 
should be^lndividualized. 

2.2 Evaluationand Assessment Procedures: Established procedures stj^ill provide for continuous 
evaluation bfcandidatesthroughoutthe program of preparation including withdrawal of those 
found unlikely to succeed in their chosen area The institution should have student participa- 
tion in the evaluation and development of its advanced programs. 

- 2.3 Residence Study: Some period of full-time continuous residence study, or provision for com- 
parable experiences, 13 required for candidates pursuing advanced degrees. 

2.4 Time Limit for Completion of Study: A time limit withiin which a program must be completed 
shall be included in the policies of the institution. 

2.5 Organized System of Records: An organized system of records covering all students engaged 
in graduate study shall be -available. 

2.6 Student Load: Graduate student loads shall be structured to encourage extensive reading, 
independent thinking and appropriate individual research. 

2.7 Transfer Policies: Credits by transfer and extension shall be in keeping with established pol- 
icies of the institution. 

2.8Becomn>ending Procedure for Certification: The institution must have an establjshecj proce- 
dure for recommending candidates for certification. The institutional recommendation shall 
include the approval or endorsement of those departments or areas in which the candidate^ is 
to be certified and the approval or endorsement of the administrative head of the professional 
education unit. 

2.9 Follow-up Program: The institution conducts a welMef ined follow-up study and evaluation of-^ 
Its graduates The ultimate criterion for judging advanced programs is whether they produce 
graduates who enter thfe profession and perform effectively 

The institution evaluates its graduates at two critical points, when they complete their programs 
of study and after they ent6i^e professional roles for which they have prepared. Maintenance of 
acceptable programs for the advanced preparation of teachers and other professional school per- 
/ spnnel requires (1 ) the systematic evaluation of the quality of the professionals who complete the 
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programs, (^continuous modification and renewal of existing. programs, and 13} long- 
range planning, < ■ y . 

Standard Ill-Faculty \ ' 

3?t Preparation and Number , 

' The staff shall be such in number and preparation as to assure quality in each program ^ 

3 1 1 Faculty members teaching students working toward advanced degrees and certifice(Jtes 
should havespecialized preparation above the master's degree and successful practical 
experience in the field in which they are teaching. 

3 1 2 The faculty shall include at least one member with appropriate preparation, ordinanly 
evidenced bythedoctor's degree, in each field ofspeciafizationoffered by the institution, 
for example, psychological foundations, historical, philosophical and sociological foun- 
'dations; administration, curriculum and instruction. 

• 3 1 p At least 60 percent of the faculty shall hold the doctors degree. 

3 1 4 Supervision^of faculty should be provided, by members holding the doctor's degree. If 
faculty are supervised by othQr,person§. such supervision shall be justified in terms of 
the exper-ence, preparation and emmerice in teaching and research of the members 
concerned 

3 1 5 Inthepreparationofpersonnelin thesp^clal services areas. thefacultymustbe adequate 
in number and in preparation for the programs offered A minimum of two full-time teach- 
ers or equivalent shall be required for each program. on the master's degree level and 
three full-time or equivalent when an additional year is offered 

3 1 6 If an institution prepares personnel in all of the special service areas, the faculty when 
viewed as a whole shall, through experience and study' embody expertn^ss in school 
law. school finance, school plant, school personnel, instruction. communiTyrelationsh ips, 
curriculum development, school cour;isehng and psychology and related disciplines in 
the behavioral and social sciences Jhere will be some overlapping of content in certain 
programs, but the tota^faculty shalf have^he specialized preparation needed for each 
program offered ' 

3.2 Conditions for Faculty Service 

Conditions that make possible a high level of performance include (1 ) reasonable faculty load. 
(2) adequate support for faculty research. (3) opportunities for faculty development, and (4)^ 
essential Supporting sen/ices 

3 2 1 The teaching load of faculty members \n graduate level instruction shall be progressive- 
ly lowered as graduate irlstruction becomes mbre specialized 

3 2 2 Extension teaching aofi thesis ^supervision should be equated with campus teaching as^ 
factors m determining load - 

3 2 3 The institution provides time and some financial support to enable faculty members to 
, engage in research 

3 2 4 The institution has a plan for faculty development which provides such opportunities as 
in-service education, sabbatical leave, travel support, summer leaves, intra- and inter- 
institutioqal visitation and fellowships. 

Standard IV— Curricula 

The curriculum of a program shall be sufficient Jto assure competence for the positiqn involved 
and to provide for variations on the basis of differences in student backgrounds. Colleges and uni- 
versities are encouraged to develop new andjhnovative kinds ot^rograms for the preparation of 
professional school personnel at the graduate level. These programs which may be identified as 
special or experimental in nature, are subject to the same standards oi quality as are the regular 
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advanced programs In these situations, the institution is required to present suchjjrograms to 
the State agency separately "from the regular programs (Guidelines for individual programs will 
be found in Section II ) * , • * 

4.1 Objectives of Curricula: Each program offered shall make adequate provision for achieving 
its stated objectives. x 

4.2 Study Requirements and Level of Performance: Program requirements should make clear the 
provisjonsforassuring scholarship in depth appropriate to the announced level of the program. 
Advanced programs require a level of study and performance beyond thaf required 



for the beginning professional. The institution establishes clear policres j;egardin^g^ork pre- 
requisitetograduatecredit for courses, seminarsi^ 
which are included in students' programs of study 

4.3 Level of Scholarship: Each program shall clearly pi'ovide for maiPt^ining a quality of scholar- 
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requisitetograduatecreditforcourseg,seminarsi^^dTfTgs and/or other learning Experiences 

J- 
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sh jp appropriate to the level of the program. If work normally^ffered at an undergraduate level 
IS provided within an advanced study program, it shall be so offered as to demand and utilize 
the advanced competence of student? who have already compjeted the disciplined study lead- 
ing to a degree ]J> 

4.4 Flexibility of Programs: Each program should have sufficient flexibility to permit adaptation 
to thejndividual backgrounds and objectives of the students who are admitted under the an- 
nounced program objectives . ^ 

Standard V— Professional Laboratory Experiences 

Professional laboratory experiences are essential at all levels of professional preparation. Such 
experiences provide opportunities in which the student can conceptualize principles and interpret 
their application to practical problems. The experiences should be in the functions for whjch the 
student is being prepared The program should be designed both to develop competence and'to 
serve as a basis for evaluating the student's performance and for recommending him for appro- 
priate certificStion Appropriate field experiences are described in the guidelines for each grad- 
uate program ^ / * • 

* Standard VI— Facilities, Equipment and Materials 

Facilities, equipment, library and other instructional materials and general institutional support 
shall^be sufficient to assure quality in each advanced program. The institution shall present ev- 
idence that It has and is using facilities and materials for graduate study well in excess of under- 
graduate standards ^ . ' > « 

6-1 Library Resources: The adequacy of library holdmgsjs a major factor in establishing me quality 
of advanced programs. The library must be adequate to support the instructional anq research 
programs and shall contain materials and periodicals relating to each program welnn excess 
of those required by undergfaduate standards. The library resources required for-sixth year 
and doctoral programs vary widely biit, in any case they are substantial and considerably ex- 
ceed those for master's *programs.*The established plan for library acquisitions shall assure, 
efficient maintenance and replenishment. Adequate library service is provided to assure that 
students and faculty members have access to the holdings. ' - » 

6.2 Physical Facilities and Resourbes: The institution provides physical facilities and 
jDther resources essential to the instructional and res^rch activities of each advanced pro- 
gram It IS assumed that such facilities and resources are\eadily accessible so that faculty and 
students may effectively pursue instructional objective^ 

6.2.1 Space for classroom and offices must be ample. 

6 2^2 Classroom instructional aids must be adeqOatein type and number. 

6 2 3 The institution's physical plant must be sufficient to accomplish the defined purposes of 
Its programs. - ^ , 



^ SECTION II 

COMPETENCIES AND GUIDELINES 
FOR tEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

PART 0N€: COMPETENCIES.AND GUIDELINES FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE OR BASIC PREPARATION PROGRAMS 

The program Of preparatioa'of any prospective teacher should Oebased upon recognition of the 
fact that He' is to be a teach'er It is assumed that the teacher shou^?^tt^Bfe^llberally educated, (2) 
have competence in the field he is to teach, (3) know students— thfeir needs and how, they learn, 
and (4) possess the qualities needed to work effectively with them. Therefore, the teacher edu- 
cation curricula are or.ganized.to include general studies, teaching specialty and a professional 
compdnent • • ' / -^^^^^Ss^ 

Throughout the various segments of the p/ogralm there should be an emphasis on developing in 
the teacher the^capabilities that will enable him to promote in students (1 ) an understanding of 
self (2^ an understanding and support of the fundamental principles that,undergird a free demcn 
cratic society (3) an active acceptance of the ethical values that enhance group living. (4) a reCr 
ognition and acceptance of the responsibility for earning a living and (5) an understanding of 
the importance of informed decision making m relation to the development of salable skills. The 
objectives of each^major component of the program are determined in relation to both the profes- 
sional roles for wtiich the preparation programs are designed and the behavioral outcomes sought 
Each component^of tVie program is described in terms of competencies and suggested preparation 
guidelines for achieving the competencies. The guidelme^ establish a framework whereby "the 
objectives of preparation are determined and competencies in subject matter specialities, ped- 
agogy and personal characteristics are delineated In each area, study and expenences should 
be in such amounts as to assure reasonable competence The instructional resources should be 
provided ^d arranged in relation to the individual's needs and talents This means that the ktnds. 
amount and duration of preparation experiences should be an individual determination All pro- 
gram components should be conceptualized on the basis of the teacher's role. Thie percentages 
in the guidelines refer to the normal academic degree 'program of 120 semester hours 

1.1 General Studies Component / " , - 

The general studies component represents the common knowledges, skills, attitj^des and 
. ideals which every Citizen should possess to enable liim to function satisfactorily and effec- 
ti velyas a member of society With reference to the teacher, it is regarded as that learning wh ich 
mee'^ the fundamental needs of all teachers, both in the role of teacher and as citlz^s in a 
democracy Fgr prospective teachers, the need in this area is accentuated by the nature of 
the professional responsibilities that they ai:^xpected to assume. As teachers, they are des- 
tined to play an important role inprSvltkQq gei^ral education for the children and youth they 
teach, and to ?erve as adequate models orSdecated persons to their students. In addition, the 
'subjects studied in the general studies may, be needed to support their teaching specialties. 
TheprogranijeJ^'^r^MratiQp^^^ should provide the understari^Jings, 

the knowledge, the apfcn£ee(atio.n artd the sensitivity attainable through expenences and the 
» study of a broad range of materials and concepts ranging across the humanities, the a'rts, the 
sociahscienoies. the natural sciences and mathematics or logic. 

Both the uniqbeness of each of the fields of knowledge and the interrelationships among the 
fields should ba emphasized 

1.2 Teaching SpeciaHv Component , 

The "teaching specialty ' is defined as including elementary* education (early ch.ildhood and 
i?itermediate education) and the various specializations offered in the secondary schools It 



IS assumed that each specialty is adequately and appiropriately supported by a general' ed J- 
cationbackground'EachteachingspecialtyorcurriculumiS presented in the follbwipg foj;mat. 

1 2 1 A $h6rt cogent statement of purpose, depthand breadth of study ^nd structure of the prcH 
> gramas incorporated in the'school curriculum » ♦ . • x ' 

1 2.2 Competencies needed by teachers to achieve program objectives/ 

1 ,2 3 Preparation guidelines for pr;eparihg teachers in line witPtthe specified competencies. 

The suggested kinds, amount and length of preparation are described fn connection witl^ the 
, program guidelines The percentages stated are tor,guidance»purpos^s in establishing pro- 
grams As in the other components of preparation, flexibility should be provided in clfder to 
accommodate individual differences. ^ ' - ' . a ^ ' 

1 .3 Professional Studies Component * . 

The professional studies component f6cuses on the various elements involved in 'the art of 
teaching Specifically it provides for the development of those professional understandings 
andabilrties which are essential to the professional role of a teacher^ Tlje Overall preparation ' 
program is described in terms of (1) professional competencies needed by teachers and (2) 
the program guidelines' forachieving the competencies. It is expected that the program will 
provide for professional needs on aa individual basis when appropiriate \ - / . 

1 .4 Completion of Programs , - ^ / ' < ^ 

^ The program for the' initial regular certifi6ate includes as a part of its/equirements the bach- 
elor s degree The institutional recommendation of the candidate for a State certificate should 
include the approval or endorsement of those departments or areas in which the candidate is 
to be certified and the approval or endorsement of t):ie administrative heati of the professional 
education unit This procedure applies to all candidates seeking>a teaching certificate. Cre- 
dential evaluations will not be made byjhe Stat^certification off ice Jf or example, a non-teach- 
^ er-educationcollegegraduatewhoJaterdecidedtoteach would have his creder^als evaluated 
^ by an approved infetitution and a copy of the evaluation would be filed yvith the certification 
office He would satisfy that institution's assessment of his needs, and upon meeting the re- 
quirements of thee\;aluation, he^ould be recommended by the institution for the appropnate 
• , \ certificate , ' \ 
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ELElVipNTARY EDUCATION PROGRAM ' 
(Eajly^hitdhood and lntei^ediate Educatron) 



^ - The overall p^hs^^am for the^preparation of early childhood.education and intermediate teachers 

has many co'mrTKVialities However, thisddesnot imply that a single program of ^reparatioti is ad- 
equate to prepareVeachersfor both levels While there are some program areas that are the^same 
for botfegroups, there are others that should be considered individually and in relation to theage 
and stage of development of the cfuldren or youth with whqpn the prospective teacher will be work- 
ing Th^jjifferencedinthetwo programs are appropriately identified The three segments intfTe 
Treparatipn program (general education, specialization, and professional) shbuld.!:^ planned on ""^ 
the basis of the'cor\petencies and guidelines described below: * 

2.1 Purpose and Nature of the Prograrti as Incorporated in the Elementary 
. School Curriculum 

The overall purpose of the school curriculum is to provide the learning opportunities and experi- 
ences needed by students as they progress from immature, dependent childhood to mature, m-^ 
dependent adulthood The primary goal is the development of individuals who possessihe knowl- 
edge skills gnd humanistic characteristics necessary to enable them to live meaning- 
ful!^ as individuals and as positive contributors to their society to achieve this ultimate goalee 
individual must be provided with learning-opporiunities. including direct experiences, designed 
to develop language usage skills, scientific understanding, mathematical insights, historical per- 
ception aesthetic participation, humanistic skills and vocational proficiency VVithin this overall 
goal the early childhood education segment of the currici/tam provides the initial phase and the 
intermediate segment provides the ^cond ^ / - <^ 

The purpose of elementary education in the early childhood and intermedTate phaseS is t^^pro- 
vjde learning experiences appropriate to serve the interests, needs and capabilities of 
young "children and youth Each phase of the program is designed to assist the individual in form- * 
ing attitudes, acquiring knowledge and developing skills 'that Will serve hign as a lifelong learner . 
capabldofadjustirtgsatisfactQrilytochangingsocial. political, ahdeconornic conditions The learn- 
ing enxiirbnment is focused on active student involx^en^ent and is activi'ty-orientecl Through the ^ 
use of Interest centers and laboratory-type teaming center^ a variety of activities provide freedom 
, and mgtrvatiQn for the student to explore, experiment, discover, inquire and interact with others 
In essence, the experiences, activities and learning sequences are designed to ( 1 ) foster and pro- ^ - 
vide for the sound intellectual development of each individual in a manner and at ?pace afJpro- ' 
priate for him. (2) promote the development ^ positive self-imaae and a feeling of ^r\if\ ,(3) j 
provide for sjound physical, social and^motiona/^development. (4) develop^decision-ifiiakingfeapa- . 
bility and assist in the formation of attitudes and values, and develop an awarenessof and an 
appreciation far career opportunities: " ^ 

The program in its early childhood phase is structured to serve dhildrerTages five through eight 
or nine and incorporates the kindergarten 'with those grades that have ^ditionally been desig- 
nated as primary grades The mtermediate^phase is structured to serve cmrdreh ages nine or ten 
through fourteen or fifteen The total Qy6grarc\ in articulated internally'and with the senior high 
school program Flexibility, irtdividualization and personahzation cliaracteVize.,the pro- 
gram through the employment of avarietyotorganizatidhal and groupmgpractices.'multiple teach- 
ing-learning methods, strategies and techniques, differentiated patterns, of staffing and staff 
deployment, and multiple media and multilevel materials * " . 

22 Competencies Needed by Teachers to Achieve Program Objectives 

2.2.1 Subject-Matter Competencies (General Education and SpecializationK / 

The teacher should have subject matter competencies rangingicross the language arts, the 
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cultural arts, mathejnatics. health and physical education, and the rratural and social science^. 
The develepment of cbmpetenciets in each of the discipline areas should include experiences 
that enable the prospective teacher to understand the interrelationships between and among 
theseveral areas While emphasis should be pjaced on interdisciplinary teaching and learning, 
the teacher s cotfipetence in each area should be at the level necessary to meet the learning 
needs of earlyfc^ildhood and/or mjddle school children and to provide the background for 
further educational development 

Th6 competence level of the teacher ih the various areas is characterized as described below. 
IComp^tencies fdentifiedby the asterisk should have special emphasis for the early childhood 
jeducation teacher.) 

• 2,2.1a Cultural Arts 

Understanding of the role and influence^of the arts in the~aevelopment of culture 

Understanding of the role of the arts in contemporary life as a medium for self-expression 
andself-realization ^ 

Ability to motivate students to express feelings, perceptions and emotTons thr.ough cul- 
tural arts mediums* 

Ability to use cultural^^arts mediums as a means of expressing ideas and concepts in all 
areas of living and learning ^ \ . - 

Skill in selecting and using equipment, materials and supplies appropnate for each of the 
cultural arts areas* / 

• 2.2 lb JHealth Education 

^ Understandingof the majortiealth and health-related problems in today 's society and the 
ways in which values, perceptions and social, emotional, and physical factors relate to 
cause, pr.evention. and solution • , ; 

Understanding of the developmental patterns and characteristics of the individual in re- ' 
lation to health' needs and the possible development of health problems 
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Ability to utilize appropriate health appraisal procedures In relation to self and clients 
and to recommend referral or adjustment practices where necessary 

Ability to plan and implement appropriate experiences and use teachable situations to 
promote the development and maintenance of desirable health and safety attitudes ajjd 
behavior ' ^ - K 

Ability to select materials and media to carVy out the health education progr^im 

AbiliJ[y to motivate students to accept increasing rfesponsibility for t|ieir own physical, 
em Dtional and mental health* • ^ 

• 2.2.1 ^Physical Education 

Knowledge andunderstanding of perceptual motor development as it relates to learning 

Un< jerstanding of the ^ed for str<enuous physical activities in leisure pursuits to com- 
persate for the reduced physical exertion requiretl in daily living routines 

Ability^ to diagnose and prescribe movement experiences appropnate for young chil- 
dren or intermediate level students 

Ability to select and use appropnate matepia(3. equipment and supplies tp implement the 
program ' ^ ^ \ 

Ability to plan and use physical activities as a means of developing and expressing con- 
cepts, ^emotions and attitudes ih all are^s of learning 
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• 2,2.1 d'Lctnguage Arts 

Ability to listen, speak, read and write effectively the English language 

Understanding of the broad concept&of both human and technical linguistics; how these 
rel^^toeach other, andhowthese relateto the study of the human'and technical aspects 
of oral and written communication* 

Understanding of the development of language concepts and thinking skills and their 
relationship to the cdinmunication process ^ ^ 

, Understanding of the acquisition, development and altecation of speech patterns and 
habits in relation to various age levels and different levels of maturity* 

Understanding of the role of language and literature irr infljjencing the development of 
the individual, in shaping his view of himself and his world, and his sensitivity to and in- 
terpretation of events * , • 

Understanding of how history, geography and social groups have affected and continue 
. to affect the development of the English language, and how this understanoing relates 
to a more sensitive interpretation of our culkjre 

Ability to identify, *anal^e and utilize patterns of communicatior^ within the classroom 
and in the larger community 

Understanding of the read^I^'^cess and competence in the use of diagnostic proce- 
dures and of the developmental and corrective techniques* * 

Specific reading competencies include the following: 

Ability to determine an individual student's level of conceptual-'-^, - , 
development as it relates to reading. 

Ability to determine whether or not a student can see, hear and 7 
discriminate auditory and visual stimuli well enough to be ableto learn to 
read in a normal manher./ • « 

Ability to^determine when a student seems to experience andue difficulty 
in matching auditory and visual stfmuli. ' 

. Ability to determine a student's interests, learning style, etmotional^and 
psychological readiness to read, experiential background, and general 
linguistic competence. - ^ , . 

Ability to determine a student's approximate reading level. - ' 

Ability to determine the extent to which a student has mastered the basic 
reading and work-study skills necessary for success in reading anybooks 
and.other materials In his regular classroom. 

\bility to identify, select, an<^ evaluate reading methodologies. 

Ability to prescribe reading instruction on the basis of knowledge of (a) 
diagnostic information, (b) fnethods, and (c) materials- 
Ability to teach reading a|)propriate to individual student's reading 
skill(sy, needs and interests. . 

Ability to outline a reading instructional program for the student, 
suggesting which materials and what methods would seem most 
• ^ appropriate, and the time and effort which would be required to bring a 
student to a given level of proficiency. ♦ 

Abilitytoevaluate planned and on-going programsof reading assistance. 
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Knowledge of the pri ncipal types of creative literature and a reasdnably extensive knowl- 
edge of representative works of world literature, both ancient and modern 

Sensitivity to and appreciation of literature with a special understanding of the literary 
tastes and interests pf yoorng' ehilfiren and youth 

Ability to design real and vicarious child-centered activities for developing the skills- 
observing, hstehing, reading, oral and written communication 

Ability to relate to children and youth the relationship of language skills to occupational 
choice 



• Z2rf€Mathematizs ' ' . • - 

Acquaintance with theTdeas and basic principles of mathematics such as the nature of!^ 
mathematical thinking, the use of mathematical models and machines, the nature of proof 
in mathematics, the relation of mattiematics to logicafthought. and the relation of math- 
ematics to knowledge of the world 

Understanding andapprecialfon of the structure of the numbersystem. elementary dum- 
ber theory and use of algeora and geometry 

Ability to organize mathematical experiences 9s a means of discovery rather than to pre- 
sent a fixed set of facts and procedures 

Skill in selecting appropriate conten^and designing effective learning sequences in 
mathematics moving from the concrete to the abstract* 

Ability to select and organize a variety of materials which enabJe the student to pose and 
solve his individual mathematical problems* # 

Knowledge and understanding of occupationsN^n^hich mathematical skills are required 

• 2.2.lfJNatural Sciences J \ - . ^ 

Understanding <^ the'lundameptal concepts ot and the interrelationships amonb the ma- 
jor areas of scient€ " — ^ * (. # 

Understanding of the rele</ance of scientific knowledge to iQ^vidual and corporate living ' 
and an awareness.of the rapid expansion and change of such knowledge 

Understanding of natural science concepts and principles as they relate to basic envi- , 
ronmental conditions / ^ ^ 

Ability to devise af^^|4^ investigations and demonstrations which raise and/or 
answer questions al\^ illustrate principles - 

Ability to plan instructional experiences in science adapted To the learning capacity of 
pupils of various ages and levels of development, using appropriate methods and materi- ^ 
als commonly available to the teacher, including community resources* * 

Ability to show application of a variety of sci.entific methods. Knowledge and skills in^ 
occupational and leisure pursuite 

Ability to plan andconduct field trips that tie classroom and laboratory activities together 
into a well balanced science learning experience* 



• 2.21g Social Studies 

' General understanding of the development and evolution^human culture, with an apr' 
pr^iation of the interplay of physical, economic, political, and social forces in the shap- 
ing of human institutions and affairs ^ ^ , 

Understanding of the basic concepts, generalizations and methodologies of t^^social 
science disciplines and their interdisciplinary relationships 

c 
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Understanding and apprecfa^tion of the muhiethnic An^erican society and its interrela- 
tionships with other societies 

Ability to apply social studies concepts in developing self-awareness and a positive self- 
y , \ concept as individuals and as m^embefs of sbcial grqups,*- , , 

\ Ability to select, organize and use.a variety of activities aimed at developing skills ^nd 
problem-solving any decision-making , ^ . • 

U^erst'anding of the origins and clevelopment of values, attitudes and beliefs, how they 
chapf^, and tbe^mpact^they^have pn human relationships 

m analyzing, interpreting and usmg maps, globes, graphs and other resources 
related to the sociak^tudtes curriculum* 

Understanding and appreciation of a wide range of vocational and avocational opportuni- 
ties and th^ ability to help the pupils relate their learnings to these*possibilities • - 

2.2.2 Pfrofesslondl Compejpncles " . '"^ * / 

The professional competencies of the teache^sh^uld enable him4o be effective in.working with 
studenjis^ lj|cluded;in the areas«i9f concern are (1 ) the growth patterns, learning styles, and indi- 
vidual ch^acteristigs ot young children and youth.J2) tTie organizational patterns ana working 
relationships involved in the learning environpient. including the community, (3) matenalSK^trat- 
egies. techniques^ols and activities appropriate for the educational setting, (4) and the co'ntem- 
porary issues and fhends in education from^ahistoncat. philosophical, andsociolog|cg,l.srandpoint 
The level of competence of the teacher in each area fs/chcfracteriied as described bfelpw. , " 

• 2,2,Za Growth patterns and learning styles of young fc/Waren . 




Understanding of ^he theories and principles of learning, growtlh and ilevelopment. and 
their implications fbr structuring learning o'pportuTiities Vnd environments to 
serve young children ah^d^uth*- ^ ^ ' 

Understanding of the effecj^f differing environmental cohditi(5hs (socioeconomic-eth- 
nic) on learamg capa^ility^and learning styles 

Ability to o|aserve studenf behavior, discriminate between kinds of behavior manifested, 
and identify patterns of growth and development* ^ 

Apihty to administer and interpret aptitude, achievement, behavioral and other types of 
evaluative devices for the purpose of organ«ing appropriate learning activities 

* 22 2b Organizational patterns and working relationsnips.p^rttse in developing learning 

environments J ( ' * 

Ability to plan and developlearning envirohmenis*where.students of differing age levels 
with diffenng needs.joter^sts. and'abilities may learn through individualized and per- 
sonalized processes* « • a 

Abihty to organize and implement an integrated interdisciplinapy progran^^tilizing a va- 
riety of approaches designed to cultivate ii^fependence, individuality, spontaneity and * 
origjpi^fity* ^ . . 

Skill in establishing a variety of independent'^nd small group learning oppor- 
tunities which provide successful experiencSs.^nd promote creative expression and' 
self-initiated activities ^ 

Abiljty to helping c^lldren or youth develop a positive self-concept, grow in self-un- 
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derstanding. acquire understanding of occupational opportunities, plan and evaluate 
their own work, and^ interacilconstructively with peers and others 

Understanding of and the ability to use the human relations skills necessary to ensure an 
effective woTking relationship with students, other professionals and paraprofessionals 

Ability to work with and refate to people of differing ages, races, cultures, occupational 
and ethnic backgrounds 

Ability to establish constructive relationships with tkie home ^nd community; to recog- 
nize and utilize the resources from each in. the total educative process ' * 



• 2.2.2c Materials, strategies, techniques, tools and activities for the early childhood and 
middle school settings 

Skill and judgment in selecting, adapting and evaluating learning media, materials, in- 
structional strategics and activities for use in the learning-teaching situation at the early 
childhood or middle school level* ^ y 

Familianty with different approaches in curriculum planr>ing and development, and skill 
in applying them to the early childhood or middle school setting* . 

Ability to apply sound principles of learning in the selection of content, and in the use of 
methtods and materials in the learning-teaching process 

Ability to formulate goals for mdividaals. groups, and programs.by developing objectives 
that can be observed, pleasured, and continuously evaluated* 

Creativity in the employment of a variety of methods and approaches to learning includ- 
ing cooiierative planning, problem-solving, group discussion, involvement of resource 
persons, and cooperative evaluation* . ' ' 

Understanding of various organizational patterns and staffing practices such as team 
teaching, differentiated staffing, multiage grouping etc 

/ - • 

• 2.2 2d Contemporary issue^ and trends in education from a historical, philosophical and 
sociological standpoint \ 

Understanding of the Viistorical and continuing role of the school as a social institution 
in American society 

Understanding of philosophies of education and their implications for the education of 
young children and youth 

Understating of the role of government (local, state andtiational) in determining the 
scope, shape and direction of public edubation 

Understarfdm^^ftbe contemporary purposes served b^ education for both the individ- 
ual and society 

Understanding of the cultural aspects of education including its ijifiuence on values and 
constant social-technological, change 

•.2.2.2e Personal attributes and attitudinal qualities that promote interaction be- 
tween teacher and learner 

Humanistic qualities that promote student learning and reflect sensitivity to student ex- 
pressions, desires^and needs 

<. ^ 
Realistic inner security based on a positive self-concept and reflecting sensitivity to the 
feelings of others , ■ . _ 
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Recognition of young children and youth as individuals with feelings, attitudes, and 
emotions that shape their "behavioral responses 

Empathetic understanding of individual student reactions to learning situations 

2.3 Competency-Based Guidelines for Preparing Teachers 

• 2.3.1 Subject-Matter Preparation 

The nature jiCnd amount of preparation should bear an obvious relationship to the competen- 
Ciesneeded by teachers at the early childhood or middle school level. The subject-matter com- 
petencies in the areas covered in Guidelines 1-6 are common to both levels and refer to sub- 
stantive knowledge that' is basic for the teacher at any level. The differeaces in intellectual 
and physical development between children at the early childhood and intermediate levels^ 
require that the study be differentiated according to levels. For ejj^mple, while a detailed un- 
derstanding otthe reading process is a basiQ objective for teachers in both programs, the early 
childhood programshould focus almost exclusively on matters celated to the acquisition stage 
of reading, the intermediate program places its majOF emphasis upon the expansion and re- 
finement of existing skills and their application to content from all subject areas 

Study appropriately distnbuted under Guidelines 1-6 below should constitute approximately 
75 percent of a four-year'program for the prospective early childhood education teacher, for 
the prospective mternnediate teacher the percentage should be approximately 60 percent. In 
addition, the intermediate teacher is required to have an academic concentration as specified 
under Guideline 7 The program under this guideline, including appropriate work in the con- 
centration area(s) under Guidelines 1 -6, should constitute 1 5-20 perj^ent of the prospective 
intermediate teachers. four-year program. 

GUIDELINE 1 : Th6 program should present a study in the cultural arts in sufficient depth to pro' 
vide the skills needed to enable the teacher to work creatively with children and the knowledge 
required to'understand the nature of and need for aesthetic experiences. 

The program should develop an understanding of the role of the arts in the development and trans- 
' mission of hunagn culture, irtcluding the ways the arts have influenced and influence individuals 
and groups as th^y find nneaning in life. The study should provide direct experiences with many 
types of music— past and present, orQative work using common classroom visual art materials, 
classroom social instruments, classroom dramatics and creative dance. For the early childhood 
teacher there should be appropriate emphasis on skills in the arts. The entire program should en- 
gender a feeling for the emotional and aesthetic needs of children along with an understanding 
of the role of the arts in society. . ^ , ^ 

GUIDELINE 2: The programshould providean appropriate study of the health, physidal, and safe- 
ty needs of young children and youth. ^ 

Study under this guideline should deal with both the health and physical nepds of prospective 
teachers In the area of physical educatioOf the program should enable the student to know and 
understand perceptual motor development as it relates to (earning; understand the need for stren- 
uou^s physical exertion required in daily living routines, diagnose and prescribe moveTnent experi- 
ences appropriate for young children or intermediate level students; select and use appropriate 
materials, equipment, and supplies to implement the program; and plan and use physical activities 
as a means Qfdevelopjngxind expressing concepts, emotions, and attitudes inall areas of learning. 

The health study shoul^enable the student to appraise his own health behavior and its effects on 
his present and f utureTJjeiijrovide an appreciation of the significance of good health and his role 
in the health of his family and community; jd^JOJtify tjjejnajor health problems in his own life and 
- in his faiYiily, community, and nation, and utilize the best scientific information an'd resources avail- 
able as he solves health problems. . . 



GUIDELINE 3: The program should develop an understanding of the influences of communica- 
tion on individual development, and on understanding of the process of learning to listen, speak, 
read and write the Engjish language clearly and effectively; and it should develop sensitivity to 
and appreciation of literature. ^ 1 

^ The preparation ot^he early childhood and middle school teacher should include learning e^ri- 
ences sufficient to provide a thorough understanding of language as a factor in human dei'elop- 
ment. and the process of learning to listen, speak, read, and write The program of study should 
focus on language arts, reading/and literature Study in the language arts should enable the teach- 
er to be effective in the use of oral and written language and include consideration of the educa- 
tional implications of the varying dialects exhibited by pupils from different social and intellectual 
backgrounds In the area of reading, the preparation should be sufficient to give the teacher a 
thorough understanding of the reading process, including diagnostic procedures and corredive 
techniques The preparation in literature shrould extend theteacher s understanding of the literary 
tastes and interests of young people In the study of literaturfe. oral reading, storytelling, and dra- 
matization should receive strong emphasis 

Phases of the programd^voted to study of reading and children 's literature should be tailored sep- 
arately to the needs of the early childhood and the int^rnhediate teachers 

GUIDELINE 4: The program should develop an appropriate understanding of the mathematics 
and the knowledge needed in providing a balanced and challenging mathematics curriculum for 
young children and youth. 

Study in this area should include the basic.structure of mathematics with emphasis on the Why 
rather than on the "how," i e . the concept rather than the process. Thus, the objective is to enable 
the ^tudent to think for himself and help him understand that problems can be solvea in a variety 
of ways The study should focus on the rational number system, geometry, the introduction of real 
numbe/s. algebra, probability functions, mathematical systems, and the role of inductive and de- 
ductive reasoning For the prospective early childhood teacher, special i&mphasis should bagiven 
to the use of three-dimensional materials in developing mathematical concepts such as classify- 
ing, ordering, the language of sets, one-to-one correspondence, and cardinal and ordinal use of 
numbers The study should enable the teacher to provide learning experiences in school settings 
that promote knowledge acquisition, skill development, and appreciation for mathematics and its 
uses , 

GUI DELIN&5: The program should afford a basic knowledge of the fundamental processes, con- 
cepts, and principles of the major science areas and an understanding of the science experiences 
needed by young children and youth. 

The study should present the underlying concepts and principles characteristic of the majorareas 
of science Opportunities should be presented for explonng. experimenting and investigating in 
a process-orjented program The study should present an understan^ling and an appreciation of 
the physical vyorld, promote an understanding of the interrelationships that exist between the va- 
rious science areas and develop an awareness of the involvement of science in everyday living. 
The objectives of the program may be achieved through a carefully planned integrated program 
assigned t6 cover all appropriate areas 

GUIDELINE 6: The program should provide study in the social studies content areas at the level 
necessary to provide an understanding and appreciation of the .interplay of the social, political, 
geographical, economic, and cultural fences in shaping sbciety. 

Study in this area should present the basic tenets and institutions of a democratic society It should 
contribute to an understanding and appreciation of the American culture and the interrelation- 
ships among all cultures The depth of study should be sufficient to give aclear understanding of 
the scope and methodology of the various disciplines, the specific skills and concepts of each as 
they apply to the social studies program, and how to integrate subject matter drawn from the sev- 
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eral fields m developing a social studies currlculunnr The implementation oi the program may be 
done through a carefully planned, comprehensiverinterdisciplinary block program designed to 
provide for inciivid,ual needs 

GUIDELINE 7: The program Should provide appropriate subject concentration, for prospective 
intermediate teachers. (Guideline refers only to the intermediate ^acherj 

Study under this guideline should provide appropna^te concentrated work m onetjr more of the 
areas of study comprising the middle school curriculum which includes the following langtjage 
arts, social studies, science, math. art. music, physical education and health. The areas of lan- 
guage arts, social studies, mathematics, and science are strongly recommended as priority areas 
In choosing areas of study students should give careful attention to thesupply-demand factor. The 
secQjpd area of concentration rnay be one of the af(2rementioned areas or in other areas such as 
media eduaation. reading, special education, and speech, including appropriate content from 
Guidelines 1-6. theconcentratioh areashould constitute approximately 1 5 to 20 percent (depend- 
ing. on the area of concentration) of the fpur-year program The contenf of ^tudy in the concen- 
tration area should be appropriate for the prospective teacher involved. - ' 

2.3.2 Professioruil Studi^ Component / 

The professional studiescomponent for prospective early chiljdh ood and middle school teacf^^ 
ers should provide for the development of the competencies necessary to enable the teacher 
to be effective in providing for appropriate educational, personal, social and aesthetic growtl;i 
of young people The.program should constitute approximately 20-25 percent of a four-year*^^ 
program and §hould be in accordance with the following guidelines- ^ ^ 

GUIDELINE 1: The professional studies program shoUld provide sl^dy of Sequences of human 
growth with special emphasis on pupils of the early^chilOTiood or middte^school years. 

Study under this guideline should provide the knowledge necessary for the understanding of be- 
havior in relation to the factors of age. sex, cultural backgrounds, socioeconomic and physiological 
conditions, and their implications for effective livmg-learnmg environments. The early childhood 
educator) teacher should have a psychologicoJ depth study in child development. , ) 

The program shoald pro^de a working knowledge of (1 ) the general principles of human growth 
and development—intellectual, physjcal, emotipnal and social. (2) the wide range of differences 
in developmental patterns of Children. and(3) the influences of economic, sociological and psy- 
chological factors on development, and (4) hovf, even at this early age, all of these factors influ- 
ence occupational choices and competencies. / 

GUIDELINE 2: The professional studies component should provide a study of the principles of 
learning and their implications for the learner and his learni/ig environment. 

Study under this guideline should include content dealing withthe basic principles and theories 
of learning and theinmplications for and application to.the early ch ildhood or middle school learn- 
ing-teaching situation There should be an emphasis on individual diagnosis, planning, and pre- 
scription, using such assessrr^nt techniques as professional observations,, parent-pupil-teacher 
conferences, checklists, and test results. Through th^ skilled use of the information secured, the 
teacher should be able to implement effective learning sequences based on individual pupil apti- 
tudes, needsrand interests. [ 

There should also be an emphasis on extending the learning environment to include the personal 
and physical resources of th6 community to provide a variety of personal^ontacts for the learner, a 
varfety ofj?»edia with which to work, and extensive exposure to the world of work. _ 
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; GUIDELINE 3: The professional studies program should provide a study of the contemporary is- 
sues and trends in education within a historipal, philosophical, and sociological framework. 

Content in this area should promote an understanding of the changing rot^ of the school as an 
^ institution in a rapidly^changing society, philosophies of education and their implications for early 
childhood and middle school prograrns, and the ir\fluence of government and the social environ- 
ment in all of their aspects on the scope, shape, and direction of education. The need for a closer 
working relationship between school and community should be emphasized. 

QU|DE|.INE'4: The professional studies component should provide preparation in the methods, 
strategies, techniques, tools, r^iaterials, and curricula needed by the teacher for the early child* 
, hoQd or middle school setting. ^ • * 

Tjie study focuses on leaf ntng environments for the early childhood or middle school setting with 
particular empha^s on the selected area of concentration.' Specifically, it includes study in the 
'following aryeas (1)iqiethods, materials, instructional strategies and activities for use in learrting- 

^ teaching ^tuations at the early childhood or middle school level (at the intermediate level, there 
should be an emphases on the academic concentrations). ('2) selection, preparation, and creative 
use of multimedia (e ^ manipulative and audiovisual materials including informal teachen-pupiL • 
made materials an^ma^QTials representative of the world of work). (3) adaptation of curricylar con- 
tent and innovatior to loc^i conditions, particularly local occupational opportunities, (4) planned 
expecimentat!on.(5]useofappropnatecommunity resources, including resources to Oioent learn^ 

, ers to local employment opportunities 

GUIDELINE 5: The professional studres program shdUld provide study in organization patterns 
and working refeffonships involved^in developing and directing learning environmentsfo^early 
childhoods middle school progrpms. 

Preparation m this area should place emphasis upon the establishment of a learning environment 
appropriatafor the Voung child (j>r youth as well as extending the learning environment to include 
the community and its work force This includes^n understanding and use of different techniquesy 
and stra\^g^es in a variety of organizational settings, including learning centers planned to promote 
^ independent investigation and to foster ongmahty and creative. expression It should include a 
special focus on skil Is needed to developsatisfactory relationships with such groups and aggncies 
as other professbnals. paraprofessionals home.' and community 

2.3.3 Continuing Professional Development 

The program of preparation should develop an awareness of the need for continuing educa- 
tion and professional devel^ment The rapidly expanding body of knowledge devd^ed to 
learning and the learning processes plus an extension and refinement of kitOWledge in .the 
content areas require that teachers become lifelong learners. To do this they must view pro- 
fessional learnmg as a continuing need and accept responsibility for fulfilling that need. This 
means that every teacher education program should develop in the individual the capad'ty 
for and the disposition needed to make continued learning a part of his on-the-job. day-to- 
day routine Avenues for continuing education include relevant ih-service^education, self- ' 
education, and formal course work 
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SECONDARY, SPECIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

3.1 General Education Component 

The teacher education curricula should require a pattern of general education in such amount 
, and of such nature as to assure that all teachers will be broadly educated and cultured persons 
The program should comprise approximately 35 percent of the four years of undergraduate 
study and should be developed in accordance with the guidelines, outlined below In imple- 
menting the program, flexibility should be provided to the extent that adaptation to individual 
needs is possible The overal I program shou Id be conceptualized on the basis of competencies 
needed by the teacher Proficiency in any area might be satisfied through accepted evaluation 
^procedures. ^ . - 

GUI DELI N E 1 : The program should assure that alt teachers are able to corhmunicate clearly and 
effect ivefy. ' 

GUIDELINE 2: The program should develop a critical understanding pf and a sensitivity to the 
aestKetic, philosophical, ethical and imaginative values expressed in the arts, literature, philos- 
ophy, and religion. 

The guideline might be satisfied by a diversified selection from the arts, literature, philosophy, 
and religion or by an integrated study of the areas Consideration should be given to inclusion of 
nonwestern as^well as western sources in these categories. 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should develop understanding of the development of world cul- 
turesand an understanding of the basic concepts and structure of the social and behavior- 
al sciences. ' ^ 

Preparation uader this guideline might be satisfied by making diversified selections from the fol- 
lowing areas anthropology, economics, geography history, political science, and sociology The 
implementation of the guideline might also be through a carefully planned, comprehensive, in- 
terdisciplinary program Resigned to cover ajl areas. 

GUIDELINE 4: The program should develop an understanding and appreciation of the structure 
of science, the nature of scientific thought and inquiry, and of the major scientific principles. 

The guideline might be satisfied by selecting areas of study from the physical and bio- 
logical sciences or through an integrate^ study of the areas. The study shoutd promote an under- 
standing of the interrelationships that exist-among the variojjs science areas and develop 
an awareness of the involvement of science in everyday living - , , 

GUIDELINE 5: The program shpultf develop an understanding and appreciation of the structure 
and applications of mathematics or logic. 

GUIDELINE 6: THe program should develop the knowledge, h9bits and attitudes necessary to 
achieve and maintain sound physical and mental health. 

A realization of the objectives in this arpa requires expediences in both health and physical edu- 
cation. ^ <\ 

3.2 Specialization ComfjlMHl^ 

Subject ■$peciali2ations for secondar^>fi^ial, and occupationalHeachers are asSumed^to in- 
clude those e)Cperiences needed in speofiqsubjectimatter areas to qualify the ^ndivk^Lia^tD. 
te^h in those areas General education jDgiMHyserfles ajs a ba$e or background for special-J 
ization.'but the teacher's sp^ialization may beginburing the period usually'assignedlto gen- 
eral education. In order that the teacher ma^ be/^eW ^uip'hed in his field of specialization, 
the program should provide a^e range of confent based on a continuum ot experiences at 
ever-increasing levels of comprehension arid competence. A program for teacher specializa- 
tion probably should provide a gn?ater spread and ifivolve more preparation than is normally 
" required of academic'majors.'^The amount of time that the prospective teacher should devot6 
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to tl>e field in which heis preparing to teach will ddpend on his assessed needs and on the • ' 
area df concentration in order io cateV todiffenng needs the program in the ar;ea of concen- , 
tration should be capable of providing approximate^ 25 to 40'percent (depending on the ar^a) * 
of the un'dergracJuate study Jhe program in teaching areas should be developed in accord- 
ance with the catalog of competencies and guidelines for the different areas. 

3.2.1 Secondary Specializations 

ENGLISH 

A. Purpose and Nature of English Instruction in the Secondary School Curriculum 

The ability for man to communicate effectively is essential for his survival in a rapidly changing 
world—a.world of altered values and lifestyles created by increased knowledge and technology. 
Man's language is the megns by whjch he establishes his relationship with his fellowman and his 
environment It embodies responses to human experiences involving value judgements and the 
^ assumption that human life has meaning. Therefore, theaim of English is to create literate citizens 
who can experience' life through literature; who can internalize and extend experience through 
oral, written, and visual composition, and whocan share their encounters with life through the use 
of language as they interact with people. 1 ' 

English is a study of the process of communication through verbal and nonverbal symbols. Tra- 
ditionally English has beenconcerned with the verbal aspjects of languagejiterature and compo- 
sition English irlstructiori today however, is broadening theconventional understandings of these 
three areas, anticipating'increased emphasis of nonverbal communication. 

At every level of instruction, kindergarten through grade twelve, English/language arts is an 
. integral part of the school curriculum 

B. Competencies Needed by the English Teacher to Achieve Program Objectives * 

• Competencies needed indBnguage: 

1 Detailed undefetanding of how language functions, including knowledge of the principles of 
semantics 

2 Knovvledge of the history of the English language and its phonetic, morphological, and syn- 
tactic changes , 

3 Thorpugh understanding of at least two grammatical systems, one being transforn^ational- 
generative 

4 Thorough knowledge of levels of usage, some knowledge of the varieties of English dialects; 
thQ cultural implications of both 

^ 5 Understanding of the role of nonverbal language, for example. stilPand moving pictures, bjxiy 
language or kinetics, and saunds 

6'Understanding of language development for all age groups 

• Competencies needed in literature: * \ . 

1 . Understanding of works of major British-American authors ' ^ 

2. Understanding of the characteristics of the various genres 

3. Understanding of significant works of foreign literature in translation 

4 Understanding of the different critical theories and approaches to literary criticism 

5. Understanding of writing especiallyappropriate for children and adolescents 

6. Understanding of works presented through nonprint media 

7 Ability to make an independent evaluation of a work of literature . 
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• Competencies needed in composition: ' > 
t 'Understanding* of the principles and theories of rhetoric - 

2 Understanding of the process of composition, both in verbal and nonverbal terms • 
3. Ability to analyze critically alLforms Qf oral and written composition 

♦ Competencies needed in, skill areas: ' 

1 Understanding of the skills involved m the reading process and the factors affecting reading 
and'the ability to ufilize that understanding in teaching 

2 Ability to demonstrate competency in the expository aspects of both oral and written,com- 
munication and in relating these to creative writing and to other forms of exbression such as 
painting, music, pantomime, puppetry, creative dramatics and film-making | / 

3 Understandrng of the skills involved in nonverbal] language communication ^ 

4 Ability to use the knowledge of language and language learning to develop students' abilities 
to listen critically 

Competencies needed in methodology: 

1 Understanding of the purposes and goals of English instruction in the schools 

2 AbilJtyto prepare and analyze units of instruction, individual lessons, instructional materials, 
and instruments of measurement 

3 Ability to appraise the development.and effectiveness of courses of study; 

4 Ability to create or find, evaluate, and use sigiiificant instructional materials from 
various media texts, films! kinescopes, audiotapes, videotapes, records, slides, and pro- 
grammed matenals ^ * / . 

5 Ability to integrate all aspects of the language arts with one another and with other subjects 
in the curriculum 

6 Understanding of thetechniques. possibilities, and limitations of testing and of grouping stu- 
dents by interest, aptitude, achievement and task 

7 Abilitytp recognize students whohavethe kinds of differences or disabilities in the language 
skills which should be referred to specialists 

8 Abilityyo use appropriate methods to improve the reading abilities of students at 
various levels of achievement and with various rates of progress 

C^Gujaelines for thre Preparation of English Teachers 

fne program of preparation forthe prospective teacher of English shouldconsist of approximately 
30 percent (excluding instruction in methods) of the undergraduate studies, planned jn accord- 
ance with the following guidelines: 

GUIDELINE 1 : The program should provide study in language, literature, composttion, and mass 
media as they relate to an understanding of the process of communication and should develop 
the prospective teacher's ability to impart these things to his students. 

Specialized study in language would include the following, the library of the English language, 
including the sources and development of |he English vocabulary, descriptive analysis, with a 
working acquaintance of at least two grammatical systems, the social, regional, and functional 
varieties of English dialects, and the role of nonverbal language in the English curriculum. Spe- 
cialized study in literature would include the following, works fromth^? British and American tra- 
dition in theyarious genres, by the major authors, and from the various historical periods, sig- 
nificant works of foreign literature in translation, critical approaches to literature with emphasis 
upon close reading of texts; writing that is especially appropriate for children and adolescents; 
and works presented through nonprint media. Specialized study in composition would include 
the following" i\)e principles and theories of rhetoric, classical and modern; an understating of 
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the process of composition in both verbal and nonverbal terms, and the ability to-analyze critically 
all fdrms of composition ' , t , ' ' 

GUIDELINE 2: The program shouW provider study in the skills of reading, writiW speaking, view- 
ing, and listening, and develop the prospective teacher's ability to impart these skills to his stu- 
dents. ^ 

Opportunities should be provided to develop skills in the reading proces^d the factors affect- 
ing reading Instruction should include several approaches to the teaching j>f reading and waya 
to use appropriate methodsto improve the reading abilities of students at various levels of achieve- 
ment and with various rates of progress. Experiences should be designed to permit the prospec- 
tive teacher to demonstrate competency in the expository aspects of both oral and written com- 
munication and in relating these to creative writing and to other forrhs of expression such as 
painting, music, pantomime, puppetry, creative dramatics, and filnvmaking. Instruction should 

• include the skills involved in nonverbal language communication and shoutd encourage the ac- 
quisition of listening skills and the ability to develop these skills in others. ^ - ^ " 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should provide an opportunity to derT]K)nstrate proficiency in using a 
variety of methods in the teaching of English. 

Opportunities shoulcJ be provided to permit the individual to consider and analyze thoroughly the 
purposes of English instruction in the schools Study sljould include the preparation and analysis 
of units of instruction, individual lessons, instructional materials and instruments of measurement, 
and how to understand and appraise the development and effectiveness bf courses of study In- 
struction-should perrriitthe student to create or find, evaluate, and use significant instructional 
materials from various media* texts, filrys, kinescop es, au dio tapes, video tapes, records, slides 
and programmed materials Instruction should include the nature of the problems which social, 
economic and cultural deprivation, membership in minority groups and physical, intellectual and 
emotional handicaps bring to the teaching-learning situation and the special implication" these 
problems have for the teacher of English Because he must constantly evaluate the-performance 
of his students and the effectiveness of his own teaching, both subjectively and by diagnosing 
^ and measuring student performance, the prospective |eacher should be led to understand the 

* techniques, possibilities ,^and limitations of testing and o^ grouping students by interest, aptitude, 
achievement, and task 

The program should be designed to help the prospective teacher understand how to integrate the 
many aspects of the language arts with one another and with other subjects in the curriculum. 

GUIDELINE 4: The program of preparation should develop an individual awareness of the need 
for continuing education and professional development. ' . 

IVIODERN FOREIGN LANQUAGES 

A, Purpose and Nature of Modern Foreign Language Study in the Secondary School Curriculum 

Fpreign language study is defined as the formal study of a language other than iyie'fi native lan- 
guage Involved in the program are C1 ) the explicit mechanics of the language and its use as an 
instrumetit ifor interpersonal communication, and (2) the culture of which the language is a part, 
ranging from the daily living patterns of ordinary people tothe accomplishments of the culture in 
the arts and as a world influence 

Intracultural and intercultural adjustment in a rapidly-changing world is imperative for all mankind. 
The growing interdependence of peoples within the\vorld community is an establisfied fact. Thus, 
the need for better understanding and the establishment of constructive relationships among qeo 
ples of differing cultures is readily apparent. Basic in the development of such understanding and 
the establishment of positive relationship^mong peoples is-the study of languages and cultures, 
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using the language of a particular culture as the medium of study. Other areas of the curriculum 
can give knowledge about other peoples, foreign language study can lead to direct experiences 
in another culture. • ' 

The immediate objective of foreign language teaching in the publ ic schools is the practical one of 
communication involving a progressive development of lingu<stiC'Skills (listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing) Pursuit of this objective yields a number of concomitant values, in-*! 
eluding the following: » ^ > . 

'Awareness of the universality of human experience ^ ^ * ^ ', 

Empathetic understanding of another people through insights into.their values and behav- 
ior patterns ' ' ^ . 

Gradually expanding and deepening knowledge of the foreign country, its geography, his- 
tory, social organization, literature, and culture— and. as a consequence, a better perspective 
on American culture. and,a more enh'ghteneS humanism through adjustment to the reality 
of differences among cultures ^ ' \ 

Understanding of language as a manifestation of cultures - 

Deepening of the intellectual insights developed in one's own culture through the study of 
, the literature and philosophy of other "cultures 

Realization of the possible opportunities for use of the foreign language in professions, vch 
cations, and avocations • • 

«> 

A minimum of four sequential ^jeafrsJn at least one foreign language is the firsf objective in any 
secondary school Where school organization permits and where a foreign language program in 
grades 9-12 is in effect, the schpof may ponsider extending'fhe language down to grades 7-8 or 
below., ' * ' ^ » *\ 

• B. Competencies Needed by Teaciiers to Achieve Program'Objectives 

Initial competencies may be acquired through preservice education Maintenance, expansion and 
refinement 'bf competencies requfre a continuing program of coherent in-service education, in- 
cluding study in the country of the target language. The com'petencies neecied by the foreign lan- 
guage teacher are listed below': . ' • 

1 Ability to understand conversation, lectures, and news broadcasts at normal tempo. 

2 Ability to talk with a native with a command of vocabulary and syntax sufficient to ex- 
press thoughts in conversation at normal speed with reasonably good pronunciation. 

SAbility to rea^with immediate comprehension prose and verse of average difficulty and mature 
cSfttent ' • ^ " 

4 Ability to write a sirriple "free composition," such as a letter orfnessage with clarityand correct- 
ness in vocabulary.^iom, and syntax. ^ , ^ 

6 Understanding of the differences between the sound systems, forms and structures, of the for- 
eign language and of EnglisTi, and ability to apply this understanding to modern foreign language 
teaching. * / . . ^ 

6 Gdb^UiQgwIedgeofth^historical development of the language and thorough undef.standin'g of 
applied linguistics . ^ _ ' ' , ' 

7 Awareness of language as an essential element of cultlire and un^derstandigg of the principal 
ways in which the foreign culture differs from our own. 

8 First-handknowledgeof some ^iterary masterpieces and acquaintance with the geography, hi^- 
^tory. art. social customs, and contemporary civilization of thQ foreign people. 

9 Understanding of thfe psychological and socjal factors that aff^t language learning 
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1 0 Knowledge of the present-day objectives of modern foreign language teaching as pommuni- 
cation. and understanding of the methods and techniques for attaining thesSK)bjectives, knowl- 
edge of the use of specialized techniques, such as the use of educational media; and ability to 
evaluate the professional literature of modern foreign language teaching. , 

1 1 Ability to present the foreign literature in such a way as to bring the studenfs to understand it 
and to appreciate its values and the value system it reflects. 

12 Ability to locate and use a variety of resources from the sghool and community, including in- 
dividuals possessing special knowledge and skills, to enrich learning experiences. 

13 Ability to correlate and integrate foreign language study with other areas of the curriculum. 

14 Ability to evaluate the progress of students and diagnose t)e effectiveness of the learning 
opportunities provided. ^ ^ 

A 

15 Ability to adapt instruction and materials to the varied capabilities, talents, and interests of 
individual students. 

C. Guidelines forthe Preparation of Modern Foreign Language Teachers 

An evaluation of the previous language experience of applicants for admission to ah institution's 
foreign language program should be made through adequate testing procedures, and admission 
to and placement in the teacher education program should be based on language skifl evaluation 
and recommendation by staff members of the modern foreign language department. 

In order to provide candidates of varied backgrounds and abilities with the opportunity to achieve* 
the competencies needed, the program should include preparation throughcourses. independent 
study, extracurricular activities, and opportunities for study^abrjoad in ^^a^ordance with the follow- 
ing guidelines Thedepthof preparation should normally cof>sist of afleas^^ percent (not includ- 
ing the elementary level of preparation or instruction in methods>of the fouriyear undergraduate 
program. ' 

GUIDELINE 1: The program should develop competency in four skills- understanding^ speak- 
ing, reading, and writing. 

All language skills should be stressed continuously throughout the training period, but advanced 
preparation in the correct active use of the language is essential, and therefore, special composi- 
tion-conversation preparation is necessary. There shoufd be some preparation in general and ap- 
plied %i9uistics and in English-foreign language contrastive analysis. 

The instruction should include regular and extensive exposure to severat^TSrieties of 
native speech through teachers, lecturers, native informants or mechanically reproduced speech, 
as well as exposuretoseveralvarietiesof the written language through media such as books, news- 
papers, magazines, documents. 

GUIDELINE 2: The program should provide an emphasis on language analysis. 

Preparation in this area^hould include a study of the phonology morphology and syntax of the 
mddern foreign languageand comparison of these elements with those of American English. In- 
struction in practical phonetics should be available for those candidaftes needing to inT^prove the 
accuracy of their own pronunciation and intonation. 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should include a study of the literature, history, and civilization of 
the country or countries concerned. - ^ 

This study should involve the major works of the literature and oth^r aspects Qf the culture and 
civilization, including aspects o^ history, geography fine arts, and contemporary civilization, in- 
cluding the life of yo'ung people today The study should be largely or entirely in the for- 
eign language? 
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GUIDELINE 4: The program should include instruction in methods, materials, and equipment 
specifically related to thid teaching of modern Weign language. 

The preparation should include a study of tljp present-day objectives of modern foreign language 
teaching as communication (both linguistic and cultural) and develop an understanding 
of the methods afid techniques for attaining these objectives It should develop a knowledge of 
the use of the most recent education media and of the relation of modern foreigaJ^nguage study 
to other areas of the curriculum. 

The preparing institution should maintain a curriculum library containing tfWmaterials^and equip- 
ment commonly used in teaching modern foreign languages, provide sucjf opportunities for rein- 
forcement of classroom learning as a language Taboratory, foreign filmsV^l^ys, and -futures, and 
provide language reading and listening rooms with books, periodicals/ records, and tapes 

GUjDELINE 5: The program of preparation should develop an individi^^l awareness of the need 
for continuing education and professional development. 

The prospective teacher should be informed on opportunti^ available through state and local 
foreign language organizations, programs, resource materials and persons He should be encour- 
aged to continue hi^education through study programs abroad, grady^ate work, and in- 
dividual study ^ 



LATIN -<:LASSICS PROGRAM , 

A. Purpose forand Depth of the Study of Classics in the School Curriculum 

Foreign language study is defined as the formal study of a language other than one's 
pative language TheclassYcs. broadly defined, embrace the'study of all the humanistic, scientific,^ 
philosophical, and social phenomena of those ancient civilizations whose literature.ar 
other monuments have profotindly influenced the Western World, especially the civilizations of 
Rome. Greece* India, and the Near East Involved in the program are (1 ) the explicit mecranics 
of the language and its use as an instrument for literary expresst6rrar!cK2) the culture pi which 
the language is a part, ranging from the daily livhg patterns of ordinary pedple to the accompi ish- 
ments of the culture in literature, history' philosophy, religion, art, a^&tl|tecture, music, 
and technology ' . 

fntracultural as well as interculturaF adjustment is imperative forgll mankind Equallyi important, 
especially in an era of rapid cultural change gnd expansion of knowledge, is the development of 
a sense of history and the study of cultural phenomena which cross bondaries of nationality and 
time The study of the classics, with inevitable interdisciplinary training in the humanities, has 
been and continues to be a primary way by which this historical context for presfent e/perience 
may be imparted to students in the public secondary schools 

Study of the original languages makes the experience of the culture more direct, ppslviding first- 
hand contact with a civiliaahon on whigh the comparative civilization of the westenvworld is based 
It also bestows linguistioSnd philological benefits, increasing reading-writfng-vocabulary skills in 
the native language of the student, while contributing to an understan^^g of language itself, an 
understanding which aids in comprehending man and humajTtt^elopmentand facilitates 
the learning of othfer languages, ancient and modern 

The immediate objective of the teaching of classics (the study of the Latin and/or Greek language 
and thefireco-Roman civilization) in the public schools is the progressive development of linguis- 
tic skillSTfistening, oral and silent reading, and writing^ Pursuit of this objective yields a number 
of distinctive concomitant values, including the following: 

Awareness of the universality of humanexpenence in relation tothe concept Civis Europaeus 
Empathetic understanding of another people through insights into their values and behavior 
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patterns by the comparative method: comparative law, Comparative literature, comparative 
religion, comparative philosophy, comparative history. 

Gradually expanding knowledge of Italy, Greece, and the Roman^ch District of the Swiss 
Alps (where Latin is still spoken today), the geography, history, social organization, literature, 
andculture— and aS a consequence, a better perspective and a more critical i/nderstaf^ding 
of ytfonteolporary institutions, together with a more enlightened humanism through adjust- 
ment to the reality of differences among 'cultures. 

Improvement of academic literacy and expression through structural and lexical analysis 
required for interpreting Latin (or Greek). 

Appreciation of the original.significance and psychologica^effect of mythological allusions 
by western authors through familiarity with classical mythology and heroic legend. 

Deepening of all intellectual insights developed in one's own culture through exposure to 
the classics and the various disciplines of the humanities. \ 

Realization of the possible opportunities for use of the classics and the humanities in pro^ 
fessions, vocations, ancLavocations. 

A minimum of four sequential years in Latin is the first objective in any secondary school. VWiere 
possible, one or two years of Greek should be added (perhaps in new central facilities serving a 
number of schools) Where school organization permits and where a Latin program in grades 9-1 2 
is,in effect, the school may consider extending language training down to grades 7-8 or below. 

B. Competencies Needbd by^tdSR^hers' to Achieve Program Objectives 

Initial competencies jnayjDe required through preservice education. Expansion and refinement 
of competencies require a continuing program of coherent in-service educatjon, including study 
in the cultural background and contemporary implications of the target larlguaiig^. The compe- 
tencies needed by the classical language teacher are lif^ted below: 

1 Understanding of the similarities and differences between the grammatical form and structure^ 
of the classical languages and of English, and ability to apply this understanding to the teaching 
of Latin or Greek. ^ ^ 

2 Ability to read with immediate comprehension and acceptable pronunciation prose and verse 
of average difficulty and mature content. 

3 Abilitytocompose material appropriate forthe teaching of the language withcfarity and correct- 
ness in vocabulary, idiom, and syntax. ^ ^ 

4 Ability to understand oral drill and practice, simple conversation witfT reasonably good pronun- 
ciation, and short literary selection in the spoken language. 

5 Comprehensive knowledge ofthe historical significance of the language, lnd6-European fanrv 
ily relationships, and the rich influence of Latin and/or Greek on the vocabulary of modern lan- 
guages arid English. " ^ 

6, Awareness of language as an essential element of culture and an understancfkig ofthe princi- 
pal waysin which theancient cultures, though differing fromour own, have left ind^elible influences 
on our language, literature, government and civil law. 

7 First-hand knowledge of classical literary masterpieces and acquaintance with the geography, 
history, religion, art, social customs, and philosophy of civilization in ancient Greece and Italy. 

8 Understanding of the psychological principles that affect learniPiglnlhe classroom, such as the 
necessity for motivatk)n/with emphasis upon the system and structure of the language, develop- 
ment of work attackyQncI translation skills, and a progressive approach to prose compositioK. 

9 knowledge of the present-day objectives of classical language teaching for both linguistic and 
humanistic values, and an understanding of the various instructional methods and media for at- 
taining these objectives. 
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10 Ability to locate aad use a variety of resources, aids, and devices from the school and commu- 
nity to ennch learning experiences throggh providing a tangible link with antiquity while illustrat- 
'ingcorlfemporary valu^ ' ' 

1 1 Ability to present appropriate classical literature and various examples from the humanities 
and the fihe arts in such a way as to bring students to understand their intrinsic values and the 
value systems so refined 

12 Ability to integfate thestudy of tiassicaj language, literature, and culture in a humani- 
ties course and to correlate these studies vjj^ other areas of the curriculum if in a^epartmental 

^ Ability to evafuate the liijigtj<sticjiterapy and cultural progress of students' and to diagnose 
realistically the effectiveness of.the learning opportunities provided ^ 

^4 Acquaintance with the range^of professional literature availabletS(the classical lan- 
guage teacher and ability to evaluate its relative usefulness 

C. Guidelines for^e Preparation of Teachers of Classics * 

An evaluation of the previous language experience of applicants for admission to an instifutron s 
classics programshould be made through adequate testing procedures, aqdthe admission to and 
placement in the teacher education-program should be based on Ian9tfag$>^l evaluation and 
recommendation by staff members of the classics department 

In order t o provid e candidates of varied backgrounds and abilities with the opportunity to achieve 
the comp^ertcl needed, the program shpuiti include preparation through courses, independent 
study extracurycular^activities. and opportunities for study abroaU in accordance W\\h the follow- 
ing guidelines The prpgram of preparation should normally provide /ojjitleast 25 percent (not 
including th^^ementary level of prepapation) of the four-year linderg/aduate program ^ 

GUIDELINE 1: The pro^m should develop competency In four skills— pronunciation, reading, 
writing, and translation. ' . ^ 

All language skills should be stressed continuously throu^fflut the tran;iing period. wit|i particular 
emphasis on reading^^omprehension without mental translation and on the techni^u^of effec- 
tive translation There should be some preparation in general and applied linquistics and in En- 
glish-Latin (or Greek/ contrastive analysis * 

Instruction should include exposure to several varieties of Latin through examinatioci of texts or 
manuscripts written in classical, medieval, vulgar or ecclesiastical Latin as well as in the Rhaeto 
Romanic disjects spoken today in the Swiss Grisons Tapes of mechanically reproduced speech 
should be acquired and used in the classroom, rather than in the laboratory, under the immediate 
supervision of the classroom teacher. ' ' 

GUIDELINE 2: The program should provide an emphasis In language analysis. ^ 

Prepara^n in this area should include a study of the phonology morph^gy and syntax of the 
classical language and comparison of these elements with those of American English Emphasises 
Should be placed mainly on studies in etymology for ex4ensive vocalularyjmprovement. Tapes 
in practical phonetics anjj vocabulary drill should be available for improvement oi pronunciation 
and intonation in reading prose or poetry V l ' '^^^ 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should include a study of the literature, hlstoryTanii civilization of 
ancient Greece and Rome and tjieir relevance todays* w • \ / > ' 

This study should involve the major works of /he literataue and other aspects of the culture'and % 
civilization, including aspects of history, geography and fine arts, and the way m which the works— ^ 
of literature and art hajie been transmitteii^to the present day The study of the literature should 
be largely, but not entirely, in the original language and should include training in the techniques 
of literary analysis. * / 
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GUIDELINE4: The program should include instruction in methods, materials ifrafSquipment spe- 
cifically related to the teaching of Classics. , 

The preparation should include a study of the present-day objectives of the teaching of classics 
as expres^ionT^th linguistic And cultural) and a knowfedge of the methods and techniques for 
attaining these objectives Itshoulddevelopaknowledgeof the use of the most recent education- 
al media and of the relation of the study of classics to other areas of the curriculum. Every effort 
should be made fqkeep up with professional trends and to develop creative^methods. 

The preparing institution should (1) maintain a curriculum library containing the materials and 
equipment commonly used in teaching classics, (2) provide such opportunities for remiorcement 
Qf classroom learning as foreign fijms, plays, filmstrips, tapes, and lectures, and (3) famish the 
language classroom with appropriate books, periodicals, records, and tapes from the contempo- 
rary scene to illustrate the relevance of the classics today 



MATHEMATICS 

A- ^HiB^® Nature of Mathematics In^ruction in the Secondary School Curriculum 

Mathematics, like other subjects in the school curriculum, should satisfy a portion of the need of 
each individual to possess some control over his destiny Specifically 'the goal of mathematics 
education is to aid each individual in adjusting more satisfactorily to his physical, mental andsch 
cial environment by helping him to— 

Developa mathematical literacy which will assist him m making wjse decisions as a producer 
and/or con^mer of products and services ' 

Use the words, symbols, and techniq ues of mathematics with precision so that he will be able 
to-communicate ideas correctly and clearly 

Experiencejhe satisfaction of mathematical discovery from which will evolve cunosity ini- 
tiativerCQnfiden^^ interest in mathematics 

Comprehendliow math^D^ to the analysis of events that occur in the phys- 

ical world 

Und^erstand the contributions of mathematics to man's social, economic, philosophic, and 
artistic hentage 

Develop patterns of reaspning which will enable him. when confronting new situations, to 
invent mental representations, to formulate abstractions, to putfon^/ard hypotheses, to gath- 
er evidence, to verify conjectures, to draw inferences, and* to construct arguments 



The schoof mathematics program is currently structured to achieve the above goals by present- 
ing mathematics in a sequential manner beginning at the early childhood education level and 
continuing through the secondary s^chool. In the early years (K-6) the student is exposed to the 
concept of quantity from which the various numeri6al operations involving whole, fractional and 
decimal numbers are devel(jped In additiori.^he-is taught many of the eleifjlfntary ideas of ge- 
ometry, measurement, and problem solving. 

In the eighth and ninth years (grades 7-8) the ideas developed earlier are extended to include 
jDperations with the set of rational numbers At this level many students exhibiting a special com- 
petency in mathematics are enrolled in a curnculum which provides greater challenge and wfiich 
enables them to work at a more abstract lev^l in high school The curriculum is structured to pro- 
vide every student with learning experiences that not only challenge hip. but also enable him to 
achieve a reasonable degree of success. ; ^ ^ 
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The high school mathematics curriculum (grades 9-12) provides 'for a variety of interests and 
needs The basic education program consists primarily of courses in general mathematics and 
consumer mathematics. This program is often strengthened through the inclusion of 
other courses in which the emphasis is on the appfications of mathematics in the real world. For 
students having a greater aptitude in mathematics, courses 4n algebra I. geometry, algebra II. 
and advanced mathematics are offered In some schools this program is enriched by such courses 
as calculus and computer-related mathematics 

B, Competencies Needed by Teachers to Achieve Program Objectives 

1 Un^rstanding of the vector space concept and its use in the study of n-dimensional Euclid- 
ean space 

2 Familiarity with linear transformation, their representations by matrices, and their use in the 
solutions of dependent and independent systems of linear equations 

3 Knowledge of the real numbers as a complete"^ordered field 

4*;^Understanding of the basic limit pxrocesses as they occur in calculus and their applications to 
differentiation, integration, infinite series and improper integration 

5. ABTtitylo differentiate and integrate elementary functions and the ability to apply these pro- 
cesses in solving problems 

6 Knowledge of basic algebraic structures such as groups, rings; fields, and ordered fields and 
their use as unifying concepts in mathematics (for example^groups of transformation, permu- 
tations, rings of int^ers, polynomials, fields of rational, real, and complex numbers) 

7 Understanding of Euclidean and at least one non-Euclidean geometry (hyperbolic or elkptic), 
familiarity with alternative approaches (for example-analytic, synthetic, transformational) 

8 Awareness of the use and limitations of the axiomatic method in determining the logical con- 
Isistency of a given mathematical structure 

9 Knowledge c^f probability as a mathematical system, or random variables and their dfstribu- 
tions. of statistical limit theorems and of basic topics in statistical inference 

10. Knowledge of the role of the computer (its capabilities and limitations) and ability to use the 
computer in problem solving • -v ^ , \ 

1 1 Ability to recognize a problem that can be analyzed mathematically to formulate mathemat- 
ical models fpr the problem, to integrate matbematical ideas in search of a setetion and to inter- 
pret the result^ in light of the initial problem ^\ I 

1 2 Understanding of the fundamental principles of logic which are used in'm^triematical reason- 
ing, familiarity withconn6ctiv5^arious forms ofthestatementsof implica^'onsand equivalences, 
universal and existential quantifiers and their denials, knowledge of the relationship between 
logic and the algebra of sets ^ . 

13 Understanding of the role of mathematics in the development of culture, of the universality 
of its nature, and of its applications in today's world ^ 

14 Understanding of, the purposes. methocJs, jnaterials. and evaluation of procedures approprir 
ate to the tqaching of mathematics 

15 Awareness of current trends in content development and a familiarity with the literature on 
the teaching of mathematics 

16 Ability to select use, and create from experience a\a"riety of teaching-learning activitres, 
including laboratory experiments, demonstration equipment, and other teaching-learn- 
ing resources ' , ' 

17 Ability to make use of implications from the behavioral sciences in the teaching and learning 
of nnathematics 
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C. Guidelines for the Preparation of Mathematics Teachers 

The program should consist of approximately 25 percent (excluding instruction in methodshof a 
four-year program, planned in accordance with the following guidelines. 

GUIDELINE 1 : The program should take into consideration the logical and sequential nature of 
mathematics, its structure and interrelationships, the universality of its applications, and its con- 
tributions to culture. 

• « 
The program for the preparation of mathematics teachers should give emphasis throughout the to- 
tal program to the logical nature of mathematics and the universality of its applications, to the 
basic concepts of mathematics, initially formulated in possibly an abstract manner and given sub- 
stance by concrete application to the solution of real-life problems, to the unity of. mathematics 
which IS separated into discrete disciplines for study purposes only, and to an understanding of 
the role of mathematics in the development of society. 

GUIDELINE 2: The program of mathematics should include an in-depth study in those areas of 
mathematics having maximum relevance to the secondary curriculum. 

It (S essential that the prospective teacher of secondary school mathematics be aware of and 
skilled in dealing with basic concepts and currently valid viewpoints of algebra, geometry, prob- 
ability/statistics and analysis 

The study of algebPa should include an introduction to algebraic structures and linear algebra, 
make the prospective teacher aware of the structure of algebra and how the manipulative techr 
niques of algebj-a are derived from this structgre, and inclu^ careful consideration* of the struc- 
ture of the number system and algebraic systems such as groups, rings, and fields. The work in 
linear algebra should include topics such as matrices, vector spaces, linear systems and linear^ 
transformations 

The geometry in the program should include a critical study of the development of Euclidean and 
non-Euclidean geometry Additional topics might include foundations of geometry, other types of 
geometries, and the study of a single geometry from various postulational systems, 

Thework in probability/statistics should inclu;deadiscussion of sample spaces, events, theoretical 
and empirical probability, measures of central tendency, standard deviation, and statistical anal- 
ysis of quantitative data. 

^ The work in analysis should include not only an intuitive discussion of the iDtegral and an intro- 
* duction to. the concept of a limit and its use in an intuitive approach to differential calculus, but 
should include a deeper study of these topics and their application to other disciplines, 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should include upper-level work in mathematics with relevance to 
current mathematical trends. 

The upper-level work may be in one or more of those areas listed under Guideline 2 and/or other 
workchosen from offerings in mathematicssuchas set theory, logic, number theory^ and topology 

GUIDELINE 4: The program should Include experience with the field of computing as it relates 
to mathematics and the teaching ofimathematics. 

The program should provide experiences in which tlje computer is used to carry out suoh algo- 
rithms as the determination of solutions for a quadratic equation or the evaluation of jower and 
upper approximations for the area under a curve. 

♦ 

GUIDELINE 5: The program should include work in areas related to niathematics. 

The stud^hould include work in related areas, such as science and the social sciences,\n which 
prot>lems are solved by means of mathematical ideas and methods in pursuit of a solution and the 
interpretation of results in light of the initial problem. 
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GUIDELINE 6: The program should include instruction in the use of methods, materials, 
and equipment specifically related to the teaching of mathematics. 

Thepreparationshouldincludeastudyofthepresent-dayobjectives of mathematics educatlonand 
develop an understanding of methods and techniques suitable for attaining those objectives It 
Should develop knowledge'of and skill in the use of eSucational media appropriate for teaching- 
learning in mathematics 

GUIDELINE 7: The program should develop an awareness of the need and the disposition for 
continued learning In the field of mathematics and the teaching of mathematics. 

The program should develop within students the attitude that learning mathematics is exciting 
and rewarding, and that studying to keep abreast of new developments in mathematics, its appli- 
cations, and its pedagogy, must be a lifetitne professional commitment.for the teacher Avenues 
open for further professional development include in-servjce education, independent study, and 
formal graduate study 

SCIENCE 

A. Purp6seiand Natureof Science Instruction in the Secondary School Curriculum 

The central purpose of science instruction m the school curriculum is the development of a scien- 
tifically literate citizenry Both the individual student and society are the beneficiaries^wtpen this 
IS accomplished Scientific literacy is an imperative for the layman as well as for those who plan 
careers m science and science-related fields 

The goals of instruction are to provide those direct and vicarious learning experiences deemed 
desirable to the development of scientific literacy The learning Experiences should be designed 
to aid the individual in— 

Developing an appreciation for the logical processes of science and modes of inqUiry 
Acquiring a reasonable understanding of tha natural world 

Learrting and understanding the basic theories, concepts, laws, and processes of science. 
Acquiring knowledge of the relationships between sciende and technology, the impact this 
relationship has had on economic development, and its influence on social change 
Recognizing the potential of science as an aid in solving mankind's pressing problems 
A modern science program must recognize the interdisciplinary natpre of science and 
allow students lo see science as an entity as well as separate disciplines Students also must see 
the relationship of science to mathematics. English, social studies, and the other subjects in the 
curriculum Emphasis on laboratory experiences is necessary if students are to develop the skills 
of inquiry and an^ppreciation of the ways of science. And perhaps most important of all. the spirit 
of science and experii;nentation should characterize science programls and the>work of 
every science teacher 

Science instruction should be based on aspiral curriculum approach This means that basic scien- 
tific conceptsandgenQralitiesafeintroducedduring the early years ofschooling and are expanded 
at increasing jevels of sophistication throughout the school program The science learning ex- 
periences range ^rom simple investigations and inquiries during the early years to the rigorous 
laboratory stBdy of specific topics in the senior high school Specifically, during the first seven 
years (K-6) the'science content is general in nature with emphasis on the basic concepts and pro- 
cesses Life science and earth science are generally studied during the middle years At the high' 
school level, thesciehce program is composed' of individual courses with physical science, biol- 
ogy chemistry and physics being the most common sequence^. In many schools this sequence is 
supplemented by courses such as applied science, and advanced courses in biology and chemis- 
try All students are enrolled in at least two science courses during the four high school years. ' 



B. Competencies Needed by Teachers to Achieve Program Objectives 

• Competenaiesinthegeneral field of science 

. 1 Understanding of the investigative nafure and the fundamental theories, law^. and concepts of 
science 

2. Knowledge of the interrelationships and commonalities of content that exist among the various 
disciplines of science and the relationships of science to other areas of study 

5. Understanding of and commitment to scientific inqdiry and concept formation 

4. Ability to explore with students the relationships betweenr science, technology and society 

5. Knowledge of the historical, social, political, philosophical and economic aspects of science 
and therr implications for current human affairs 

6. Awareness and appreciation oTthe physical and living world and some insight into the funda- 
mental dynamics of the universe and living organisms ' ' - 

'7. Familiarity with the simple technique? of rheasurement of observations (including the primary 
world-accepted standards of measurement and their relationship to the commonly used units)* 
and a knowledge of ordinary measurement instruments 

8 Understanding of quantitative data and the ability to analyze its clegree of accuracy 

9 Knowledge of mathematics in the depth required in the application of the fundamental laws of 
science and in the development of an in-depth knowledge in oneyDr more area(s) of science. 

• Competencies in one or more fields of specialization 

^ « 

1 Ability to use sophisticated quantitative techniques in investigations of scientific problemsMn 
tKejield of specialization 

2 Ability to carry out and to guide students in fairly .sophisticated inquiry processes, within the ' 
field(s) of specialization 

3 Ability to analyze experiments critically and when appropriate relate the results of experiments 
to the social and human problems of the day 

4 Understanding of the development and use of recent curricula in a teaching setting 

5. The ability to interpret science in a manner that- 

a Provides meaning to the science experience at the personal level 

b Promotes understanding of how and why man is dependent upon his environment 

c. Aids individuals in understanding the limitations of science and technology in terms pf 
what they can and cannot do ■ ' 

d. Assists individuals, through^science experiences, in developing a rational basis for mak- 
ing value judgments relative to the role of science and technology in society 

6. Understanding of instructional methodology compatible with the conceptual and investigative 
nature of science, and an ability to use teaching strategies which complement the nature of scien- 
tific knowledge, including the means by which such knowledge is attained 

7 Ability to use a variety of -instructional media and materials to facilitate the learning of specific 
topics, and a fam^li^rity with appropriate instructional resources and how to use them effectively 

• Personal attributes ^ ' . * 

1 Humanistic quatities that promote student learning and reflect sensitivity to student expres- 
sions, desires and needs 

2 Inner security based on a positive self-concept that reflects a sensitivity to the self-concept of 
others 

3. Abiding interest in teaching and a desire to continue growing professionally 
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4 Responding positively to responsibilitie,s for personal perforrfiance and professional growth. 
includingkeepinginformed<5r^urrentissues. trends, and re^^ methods in thefieldof science. 
5. An attitude which emprm&l^esihe responsibility and demonstrates the ability to in- 
terpret science in terms of the humanistic needs of individuals and society 

C. Guidelines ioLne Pi^Bparation of ScieiK^ Teachers 

The acquisition of^;5{hpetency in an area or topic may, but does not necessarily, imply a.co«rse. 
In terms of current organization and operations in ^nost colleges and universities, th'^^tent in 
science shouldcomprise approximately percent (excluding insTajc^ methods) of the four-, 
year curriculum About one-half of the 40 percentshould be in the area of\pecialization. The over- 
all program should -be in accord with the following guidelines. 

GUIDELINE 1: TH^ program should provide study in the fundamental processes, concepts, arrd 
principles within, and the interrelationships among, the various science areas. 

FundaiTientaltp the preparation oj secohdary school teachers of science ts a broadly based ex- 
periencejtj:essing the interrelatedness of major concepts within the various disciplines. A wide 
range of^xperience in the broad areas of science is necessary to adequately express the relation- 
ships within and among earth, biological, and physical science disciplines. The range of expe- 
nence should be focused on the commonalities^in content and investigative approaches with 
emphasis being placed on principles, processes, and concepts. 

GU IDELINE 2: The program should provide for the teacher a mathematical competency sufficient 
to enable him to use mathematics appropriately In the sciences. 

The program should provide for the development of those mathematical skills needed by science 
tethers in general and the particular needs in the area of specialization. It is essential that all 
science teachers have as minimal mathematical competencies the equivaleni^of those developed 
in two years of high school algebra, including elementary trigonometry. In addition, it is desirable 
that the prospective teacher of science hSve an acquaintance with the basic prigciples of differ- 
ential and integjal calculus, some knowledge of probability and statistics, and a brief introduction 
to computer prc^amming ^ - i 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should provldean awareness of the Influence aod impact of scientific 
developments upon the evolution of society. Including the potential inf luertce on further societal 
development. 

S\udy underthis guideline should include the development of scientific ideas that have had impact 
in directing man's thinking Emphasis is given to the interaction between scientific knowledge 
and the non-scientific worW throughout history, irl addition.'consideration should be devoted to 
the study of problems facing contemporary man such as environmental Pollution, population 
growth, foo^roduction. and the biologicallydeterijiined aspeqts of human culture. 

GUIDELINES The program should provide an In-depth study in one or more areas of science 
and this study should have maximum celevance to the secondary school science curriculum. 

The areas of study include the following: 

Biological Science: Vyhen biological science is the area of concentration the follpwing topics 
should be emphasized: physiology, both cetlular and general, morphology, behavior, genetics, 
growth and development, evolution, systematics. and ecology. The work should, wherever pos- 
sible, deal with actual living materials through laboratory and/or field experiences and should^ 
approach science as ajechniquerof investigation and inquiry. Organic chemistry should be in the 
study, and it is recommended that biochemistry be included. ' 

Physical Science! Study in physical science should include preparation in both physics and chem- 
istry The emphasis in chemistry should include study of organic, analytical, inorganic, and phys- 
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ical chemistry In physics, the emphasis should include the essential concepts in the following 
areas: physical mechanics, heat and thermodynamics, optics, electricity and magnetism, elec- 
tronics, sound, and atomic and nujflear physics. 

Eahh Science: A concentration in earth science sh'ould include study in three of the four basic 
areas— geology, meteorology, astronomy and ocefeno^aphy, and advanced work in one of the 
selected areas. Advanced^tudy in geology for examble should empha^ze the essential concepts 
in the following areas: "paleontology, mineralogy^ structural geology, economic geolggy, petrol- 
ogy, and geo'morphology. J . 

Chemlstry:>Kf^rogram of concentration in chemistry should e^phasize^ the essential concepts in 
thefollowing ar^: organicchemistry, analytical chemistry and physical chemistry. It is expected 
that courses in mathematics, including calcullis, which will provide a broader basis for the inter- 
pretation of scientific phenomena, win be included in the prograrri of studies for preparation in 
^ depth in chemistry. ^ . • 

Physics: If the teacher'sconcentration is in physics, the essenffStconcepts in the following areas 
should be emphasized: physical 'mechanics, heat and thermodynamics, optics, electricity and 
magnetism, electronics, sound, atomic and muclear physics, and astronomy 

GUIDELINE 5: The program should provide experience in the methods of instruction and in the 
use of materials suitable for teaching the in v^igative nature of science. 

The preparation should include careful consideration of effective ways'and means for use in elic- 
iting the kinds of behavior patterns needed to support the purposes and objectives of science 
^ educatjol^This should involve prospective teachers in the development Qf learning environments 
as they rpfate to science education and the use of strategies, media and materials in direct and 
simulated gxperi^ences with students beginning early in the science teacher education program. 
Development of the ability to evaluate science learnings in teems of stated goals should be given 
a major erhphasis. 

GUIDELINE 6: The program should develop the capacity and the disposition for continued learn- 
ing in the field of science. 

The program should develop in the student the habits and attitudes of continued learning,* both 
formal and informal. The rapid pace of change In the world of science requires that science teach- 
ers upgrade their professional capability on a continuing basis, using such mediums as in-service 
education, individual study and formal graduateVtudy. ' 

'1 \ 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

A. Purpose and Nature of Social Studies Instruction in the Secondary School Curricuium 

The social studies program in elementary and secondary schools (K-12) is an integrated, multi- ^ 
disciplinary study of the interaction of people in diverse cultural and geophysical environments. 
Involved in this study are political institutions, economic processes, and historical and Social forces 
which inflijence human behavior and (broduce continually changing relationships and ideas. 

The program is directed toward enabling the student (1) to understand hims6lf^^ his socie't/and 
the interrelationships that exist between self and society, (2) to comprehend social, political, eco- 
nomic and environmental matters as they developed in the past, exist in the present, and hold 
implicationsforthefuture, (3) to acquire theskills and intellectual orientation in the social sciences ' 
which will motivate and enable him to acquire knowledge, to solve problems rationally, and to 
make informed decisions, and (4) to examine through a process of continuous'inquiry his system 
of values and his patterns of behavior. 

The accelerating pace of change brought about by technological advance and social evolution *" 
in the United States and the world have intensified the need for individuals to understand and , 
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to react rationally to varying econoriiic, political and social situations. Adequate presentation 
ana analysis of these situations require that the social studies program be developed with an 
explicit awareness that all social sqiences have contributions to make in understanding society. 

The social studies program begins at the kindergarten level with the introduction of basic social 
studies concepts, and the consideration of individual and group relationships. Each y6ar there- 
after the basic concepts are expanded and new concepts are introduced. The program structure 
moves from the study of individual and group relationships to the consideration of home-school, 
neighborhood-comViunity relationships and relationships within and among communities in other 
regions and other culh*c;es Beginning with the fifth year (grade 4), more intensive consideration of 
specific areas is introduced with the study of the State and region The Americas are considered 
during the sixth yean followed by the consideration of Europe and the U.S.S.R. in the seventh 
• year, and Africa. Asia, and the Pac if ic World in the eighth year, whifih completes the first sequence 
The second sequence begins with a comprehensive study of United States and North Carolina 
heritage during the ninth and tenth years (grades 8-9) followed by a stud^cP^^o^d cultures m the 
eleventh and twelfth years The program is climaxed with a consideration of the United States in 
todays world in the thirteenth year The program is interdisciplinary throughout, drawing ideas, 
concepts, generalizations and content from^ach of the social sciences. The basic program is 
supplemented by individual courses fn economics, geography, history political science, 
and sociology 

B. Competencies Needed by Teachers to Achieve Program Objectives 

Initial competencies may be acquired through preservice education. Maintenance and expan- 
sion of competericteSddemand extensive self-education and a continuing program of coherent 
in-service education Among the«pompetencies are: 

1 Understanding of the role, function, and basic concepts of the social sciences in an a'dvanced 
culture 

2 Knowledge about and sensitivity to the differing environments, customs and values which con- ^ 
ditiOPbthe behavior of individuals, groups and societies x 

3 Understanding of the development and evolution of human institutions and value systems 

4 Understanding c^f the philosophy and modes of operation of a demcfcratic.society, particularly 
as they contrast with those of authoritarian systems 

5 Awareness of and concern for the quality of tlBjjbatural environment, including a knowledge • 
, of those factors that promote environmental balan^and those factors that cause environmen- 
tal degradation 

6 Firm grounding in each of the social sciences disciplines in which a specific course is to be 
taught ^ ^ ^ ■ 

7 Ability to analyze, synthesize, evaluate, and organize social science data for use in instruction 

8 Ability to recognize each individual as a person of worth and dignity . 

9 Ability.;o,fetructure learning experiences .in the social sciences so as to examine the nature of 
and refteiqt Concern for the contemporary social, political, and economic trends and issues 

10 Ability to design and to implement learning experiences which- develop inquiry, decision- 
making, and problem-solving skills 

1 1 Ability to locateand use a variety of resources from the school and community to enrich learn- 
ing experiences ^ 

1 2 Understanding of and skill in exploring with ^udeots the origins and development of values, 
attitudes and beliefs, how they change, and the impact which they have on human relationsliips 

' 13 Ability to integrate knovyledge drawn from several social science disciplines as a means of 
promoting an understanding of society. ^ ■ ' 
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C. Guidelines for the Preparatioh of Social Studies Teachers ^ 

The program for the preparation of social studies teachers should provide through the structure 
and tone of the program, and through external experiences, for building a celhsciousness of the 
worth and dignity of man, and of the individuality of each human being. In addition, it stjould de- 
velop an awareness of the key role which values play in oonditioning human behavior aad the 
mutabrljty of value systems and institutions (social, political, and economic)!^ , 

Preparation in the teaching area of the spcial studies should include approximately 35 percent 
(excluding instructions in methods)^f the prospective teadhers total undergraduate program, 
developed in accordance with the following guidelines. 

GUIDELINE 1: The program should assure that the student acquires an understanding of the so- 
cial, political, geographical, economic and historical forces operating in society. 

The preparation in the social sciences requires appropriate study covering anthropology eco- 
nomics, ^ography history, political science and sociology and mastery of the analytical skills 
and modes of inquiry employed in e^ch^rea. It should integrate subject matter drawn from the 
several fields and contribute to an appreciation of our own culture and the interrelation- 
ships among all cultures. The study should be ^yfficient to give the prospective teach- ' 
er and understanding of the scope and methddology of th^social sqience disciplines, and the spe- 
cific skills and concepts of each as^ey apply to social stts^jes programs. The program should be 
implemented through a carefully designed, comprehensive, interdisciplinary approach including 
all areas The depth of comprehension should be developed well beyond that provided by descrip- 
. tive, "survey-type" treatment of the several eocial sciences.' 

GUIDELINE 2: The program should provide for in-depth preparation in th^ broad area of the so- ' 
cial sciences and/or intensive study in one or more of the major disciplin^^^^^,^ 

When the concentration is in the broad area of the social sciences the program of study should 
include a thorough examination of the United States and other cultures involving /1) the basic 
tenets and institutions of a democratic society in contrast with those of pther societies, (2) differ- 
mg[cultural patterns and their implications for international understanding and relations,. (3) an 
analysis of social, political and economic institutions and how they evolve, (4) tti^eographic ar- 
rangement of people and their primary, secondary, tertiary and quaternary activities, and (5) insti- 
tutional and contemporary problems. The program should reflect a strong interdisciplinary em- 
phasis ^-f 

When the concentration is in on^ or more specific discipLine(s) the program should provide an in- 
depth comprehension and understanding of the basic content, concepts, ideas and methodology 
of the discipline(s) ^ • . 

Approximately one-half of the undergraduate social studiQsprogramjshould be devoted to the area 
of concentration. 

GUIDELINE 3: The^irogram should provide for the developnient of the social studies skills re- 
quired in formulating objectives, selecting content, using effective teaching strategies and eval- 
uating learninaw^ 

The program shDuld provide the teacher with the knowledge and skill needed to (1) analyze the 
forces shapingjthe goals of social studies learning, (2) achieve balance in the program structure 
between the^edsofsocietyandthe needs of the individual, (3) explore the relationships between 
ot>jectives and the selection of content, (4) state objectives in'^clear concise, achievable terms, 
(5) select content that bears an obvious relationship to the stated objectives, captures and holds / 
student interest. (6) select and use those teaching strategies most likely to enable the student to ( 
achieve the stated objectives, (7) understand a wide range of evaluative procedures and have the ' 
ability to develop procedures peculiar to the needs of varying individuals and groups, and (8) be 
able to seek out and use effectively hew information, concepts.and procedures to enrich learning 
in the social studies 

Preparation under this guideline should be a part of the professional program. 
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GUIDELINE 4: The.program of preparation should develop ah individual awareness of the need 
for continuing education and professional development. . ^ , 

Programs of preservice education should develop in students an awareness of the necessity for 
continuing study A constant renewal of social studies knowl^ge and skills should be providecj 
through self-education, in-service education, and formal graduate study • 

3.2.2 Special Areas . ^ " ' * 

CULTURAL ARTS EDUCATION 

■ The purpose of cultural arts education in the schools is to help children and youth find satisfaction 
and personal fulfillment through the arts. The aims of such an effort should include learning op- 
portunities which— 

Broaden the student's acquaintance with the arts to include all nnajor'forms and ^tyles 

Help the student discover and measure his interest in and talent for participating in the va- 
. nous arts • , , * 

Helpihe student develop the skills and attitudes necessary to wojk creatively in the arts 
Help the student perceive the relationships between the arts and universal human needs 
Assist the motivated student to prepare for further'^educStion and a career in the arts 
Consistent with a realistic appraisal of their needs, interests and abilities, all students should have 
practical introductory experiences in the arts of music, drama, dance and the visual arts and should 
acquire, before leaving secondary school, competenG*es in one or more of the arts, as they choose, 
sufficient to enable them to make wise value judgm^ts and Creative use of their talents. 
The arts are an integral part of the general curriculum irf the early years, functioning as equal part- 
ners with ail the areas of learning, supporting and being supported by the total educational effort 
during the§e years In the upper grades, arts courses are offered as entities which rank with aN 
other courses, carrying the same administrative concern a^oredit, and sharing the samarekpon- 
sibility to receive students and er|courage their learnings ' J 



ARTEDUCAVfON^^ 

A. The Purpose of Art in the School Curriculum * V 

Consistent with the general purposes and objectives of cultural arts education, art exists 
in schools to— - <i " >Ji^ - = v * 

Provide opportunities for students to learn to expr^ thefns^6s in"a1l processes and rfiedia 

Develop aesthetic problem-solving behaviors * ^ ' " ^ / - 

Improve levels, of visual literacy ' 

Relate art to the past,, present, and future of society ^ . . , ' ' ■ ^ • • 
Assist' in the preparation for career and noncareer life experiences. 

B. The Competencies Needed by Teachers ( ' • 

• 1. Art knowledge and skill 

a Understanding of basic concepts and skills related to processes, organizational structure and 
technical aspects of art developed through studio experiences ' , 

b. Understanding of the expressive content and communicative qualities of art ' 

c. Ability to use all plastic elements and. desigrV principles. 
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d Knowledge of the development of the visual arts 

e Sufficient skills to teach many art forms at various levels of proficiency 

A 

f..Knowledge of theories of aesthetic^riticism 

g Technical knowledge in areas related to the visual arts, physics of light, chemistry of pigments, 
chemical and thermal aspects of shaping materials 

h Understandmg of the relevance of art to life and vocstional potentials'*- 

I Knowledge and appreciation of related art areas^ dance, drama and mui 

• 2. Professionalpompetencies 

a Ability to fashion and express a personal philosophical stance 

b Awareness of research and methodologyJn art and art education 

c Perception of the value of humani^ and behavioral studies in the development of a human 
^ being 

d. Understanding of curriculum, its bases and development 
e Understanding of personal, group, and individual needs'of learners 
)h f Recognition of the social dynamics of th3 §chool as a social structure 

• 3. Personal attitudinal competencies 

a Ability to inspire all studqjhts to participate in a diversified program of art 
b Ability to assist students interested in art-oriented career decisions (college and work-centered) 
. c Understanding and tolerance of other fields of creative endeavor 
d Ability to balance personal tastes, biases, and preferences with professional responsibilities 
e Ability and willingness to demonstrate skill and interest in production ; 

C. Guidelines for the Preparation of Art Teachers 

The program for the preparation of art teachers should constitute approximately 40 percent of 
the total undergraduate curriculum, planned in accordance with the following guidelines: 

GUI DELINE 1 : The program should provide for the development of a soundiphilosophy 
of art education. 

The content in this area should include an exploration into the major approaches to the fiefd of art 
education from a historical as wefl as from a contemporary point of vievv * 

GUjDELI N E 2: The program should provide for a thorough study at advanced levels of the aspects 
of art included in the cui;rlculum of elen)entary and secondary schools. 

Studio component is concerned with basic concepts and skills related to processes, organi- 
zational structure, technical aspects, expressive content, communicative qualities, and techno- 
logical knowledge, to be developed thraugh studio experiences. The creation of expressive forms 
^ould include* drawing, painting, printmaking, photography filnrvmaking, graphic communica- 
- tion, sculpture and crafts (fabrics, wood, metal, clay, etc.). Instruction should include traditional 
as well as newer technological developments. 

The art appreciation^component is concerned with aesthetics, art^istory,and*criticism. The prCH 
g^am should include stud/of contending philosophies of art, the developments of past anU<:6n- 
temporary art forms, and examinations of theories of criticism. * ^ 

The program sHouWxequire extended work in at least one or more studios and/or art appreciation 
areas (competencies built upon and beyond those cited in the studio and art appreciation compo- 
nents.) : - 
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GUIDELINE 3: The program should provide for an understanding of past and present world art, 
with emphasis on the relationship of the art to the culture in which it was produced and its inf lih 
ence on sulwequent cultures. <^ . 

^ This study should be oriented toward developing a firm knowledge of the basic history of the art 

^ of the world Auxiliary instruction which wouTd enable the student to expand his knowl- 

edge through techniques of bibliographical and pictorial reference should be provided, 

GUIDELINE 4: The program for the prospective art teacher should provide for the examinatioji 
> of.methodologies.of teaching and learning with laboratory and clinical experience. 

The student should have experiences in developing activities, lessons, units, curricula 
and programs * . 

There should be opportunities to structure and conduct experiences beyond immediate creative 
production, leading to the more fundamental and broader development of qualitative visual per- 
ception and the application of art learnings to other areas of life and school curriculum 

StCidents should become accustomed to organizing mateVials, media, tools, equipment, and visual 
aids, managing the classroom, attending to the learning environment, using curriculum guides, 
and evaluating the teaching-learning ^tuation 

G U I DELI N E 5: The program should develop the capacity and the disposition for continued learn- 
ing in the field of art. 

The program shouf^fevelop in the student the habits and attitudes necessary for continued learn- 
ing, both formal and informal^ New developments and the rapid pace of change in the field of art 
requires that teachers upgrade their professional capability on a continuing basis, using' 
such means as in-serviSb education, individual study and formal graduate study 



^ , ' Musrc 

A. The Purpose of Music in the School Curriculum 

Consistent with the ^e^eral purposes and objectives of cultural arts education, music education 
exist in the school to— 

Provide experiences contributing to the students' development as music creators, perform- 
ers and responders 

Lead students to an understanding of music-as a means of universal and personal expression 

Provide opportunities for students to experience many types and styles of music, including 
explorative music of their own making 

Assist students ^ith special tWent arrd interest to prepare for further education and careers 
in music and music-related fields 

B. Competencies Needed by Teachers • 

The teacher s competence should be at the level necessary tameet the learning needs of children 
and youth and to provide the background for further educational development. The competence 
level of the teacher ir> various areas is -characterized below: 

• 1 Musical knowledge and skill 

a Basic understandmgof the human voice as a musical instrument and theal^ility to use his own 
voice effectively ' . • , ^ 

b Sufficient techniques to demonstrate ancj teach representative musicahnstruments at begin^ 
ning levels of proficiencv In addition, the instrumental specialist should be able'to demonstrate 
and teach each of the instruments used in school music programs 
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c. Ability to perform simple accompaniments on the piano or on other keyboard or fretted instru- 
ments. ~ - - - 

d. Conducting techniques sufficient to elicit from ensembles a musical performance. 

^ e. Ability to interpret representative works of the past and to present and perform them with un- 
derstanding and technical proficiency in the area of specialization. 

f. Ability ta improvise and'cq^npose music in a variety of styles 

g. Understanding of the elements of music as they relate to all kinds of musical expression and 
the ability to apply both aural and visual techniques to this understanding. 

h Knowledge of the^historical development of music and the evolution and character- 
istics of styles. 

i. Ability to compose and arrange sounds (or school situations 

j> Working knowledge of music literature, materials, equipment and relaje^h/ocatidns 

— \ 
• 2. Professional competencies . ^ 

a. Ability to define and express a positive philosophy of music education 

b. Ability to adopt this philosophy in the teaching of music ^ 

c Familiarity with the principles of learning and how these apply in music education; also with 
. current instructional media and patterns of organization in teaching 

d Recqgnitibn of the need for a broad musical background based qij/^Tcomprehensive under- 
standing of music 

e Knowledge of the impiortance and nature of music in various cultures. Jncluding their own 
f Percepticfn of music as a totality within and related to experience, as well as to the curricuium; 
realization of the importance in this regard of a lyroad foundation inihe humanities/.the 
social sciences, andihe natural sciences ^ * • 

g. RecognitioVi otthe role of mysic education as a part of aesthetic experience at all, levels of m- 
struction , • . ' ' , 

h Recognition of the need for a vital and divei^if ied music curriculum which will encourage cd^- 
tinued aesthetic growth and musical involvement beyond the years of formal education 

, i. Recognition of the value and?ole of out-of-school mus*ic participation 

j. Understanding of an ability to respond 'to the individual needs of learners 



3. Personal attitudinal competencies 



a Ability to insi 
to become cons 




dents to participate in-adiversified^program of music which will enable them 
of music 



b. AbiJity to relate well to individuals and society 

c. AbKity to relate well to oth^r arts and disciplines 

d. Ability to make creative use of his imagination * ' * 

e. Ability to put student needs ahead of his own 

C. Guidelines for the Preparation of Music Teachers /' 

All aspects of the program of preparation for the prospective musician-educator should contribute 
tb the development of total musicianship. 

Such a view suggests some fieviation from tf^e traditional ^quence of music courses toward an 
integrated curriculum designed to produce a synthesis of the tomponent elements, processes, 
and characteristics peculiar to all musics. Thus, the experience of matriculation should prdvide' 
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for self-realization through an, intense though artistic and humanistic-process of musi- ' 
cal involvementr - '~ * - * ^ • * • , 

The program for preparation ot music teachers should constitute a minimum of 40 percent oUbe^ 
total undergraduate program, planned in accordanqe'With the follpwipg ^tydeUnes: 

S 

GUIDELINE 1: The program shoulfl provide for the development of a comprehensive and Inte- 
grated understanding of music theory, literature and history. ^ ^ 

In support of this guideline the program should provide for related jnvol\^ement in the three basic 
.areas of the musical experience: composition, performance, and critical ai]^ysis. Music theory 
andhistpry should be considered as an illuminating core of systems ^dintorfRatiOG^^ential to 
the improvisation, composition, analyt'ical study and performance of musio/Muslc literature from 
abroad sampling of times and places shpuld be studied Ideally such study would strike an apprcn 
priate batei^cebetween traditional idioms and current practices includinfg youth, ethnic, aleaWic, 
and electronic musics Emphasis should be given to the relationship of contemporary thought 
and practice to those of the common style periods, recognizing'the twentieth century as the r^ 
po§itory of a continuing mysical history Within this context, stress should be given tothestructwal 
elements^of pitch, texture, rhythm, timbre, dynamics* and form as they relate to the stylistic sK^d 
expressive nature^ of all musics ^ > 

The objective of preparation in this gi^deline area is the development of comprehensive musi- 
cianship defined in terms of skill deveJopment. knowledge, and value judgment ability as mu^ifi> 
creator, perforjjierj^teoer. and teachV ' 

GUIDELINE 2: The program should provide adequate preparation in conducting, analysing, ar-^ 
ranging, and compiling. / jj 

Preparation in this cognate should be pnsidered aa upper-level extension, of the basic studies 
program described under the previous'guideline The various musical competencies and under- 
standings resulting from^ study of theory and literature should be e'Xtended and expanded in 
the problematic s^nse^ the content areas listed. Every effort should he made to foster the de- 
velopment of attitudes and understandings important to the integratea musical relationship of 
the various content areas represented The objective of preparation in this guideline area is the 
advanced development of mu^sicianship derived from an applied and functional understanding of- 
the component musical areas studied.' > , ^ 

Formal preparation in conducting should include the deyelopmeht of both batpn and rehearsal 
techniques aloog with the understandings relating to the peculiar educational responsibility of 
the school music conductor. ^- * • 

GUIDELINE 3: The prcJgram shoufd provide for the development of musical sensitivity and tech- 
nical pfoficiency in musical performance areas. 

The coiSee of study should be designed to allow for a substantive emphasis in at least one area 
of applied mipc^roficiencies to be developed would include the accurate and expressive per- - 
formanceoftjie standard studio, solo, and ens'embleJiterature appropriate to the particular major. 
Ensembleexperienceshoi^d be coordinated withstudiosfudyand not restricted to the jarg^ per- 
formance organizations of band, orchestra and chorus. RequiremenlS^in the major area of applied 
musicshould becofisidered in terms of musical and technical standards and breath of ensemble 
experience rather than credit hours or years of study. ' < . . ^ 

The pr^ram should also provide for a substantive emphasis in supportive areas of musical per- 
form^fnce As a result of such emphasis, the prospective teacher should demonstrate profiqiency 
in reading, transposing and improvising accompaniments appropriate to the needs of a wide va- 
riety of instructional^ttings. While the pianX) has been traditionally utilized fon^^s purpose, the 
substitutLqn^fvarious fretted 9r keyboard instruments may be acceptabfe. ' " - 

Also as a result ofstudy in the'SDppdrtive^rea, the prospective teacher should demonstrate gde- 
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quate knowledge and understanding of percussion and vocal techniques, and an experiential fa- 
miliarity with representative instruments of the windand string families. Additional preparation in 
the supportive performance area should be individualized to meet .-the specific needs and interest 
of each student Preparation for instrumental teaching, for example, should provide for further 
concentration of thoSe instruments normallyTOund in the band or orchestra Similarly, theprogram 
should provide students planning to enter the secondary choral field with preparation in the com- 
mon practices of good singing. 

Finally the program should provide for the development of those skills necessary to the control 
and production of elecfronically modified and synthesized sounds, including understandings re- 
lating to their aesthetic and expressive potential. 

GUIDELINE4: The program should provide a philosophic^ basis for the planning and implemen- 
tation of an inclusive f^rogram of music eduQ9tion consistent with the aesthetic nature and function 
of music and the other arts in the pluralistic society. 

The prospective musician-educator should demonstrate an understanding of the K-12 music pro- 
gram, including the, purpose and responsibility of each curricular component. Thus, study in this 
^ areashould involvethe identification of a taxonomy of desirablecultural goals, related educational 
objectives, andcontributingcurricularoutcomes Withpurposessoconceived,experienceshould 
be provided in the design, development, implementation, and evaluation of the various curricular 
offerings necessary for their attainment. 

GUIDELINE 5: The program should provide opportunities for the development of professional 
awarenessandcommunicationskillspertainingtothe music teaching process at all learning levels. 

Preparation in this area should be directed toward the development of a teaching style demon- 
strating the aesthetic and expressiye nature of music, the principles of concept and discovery 
learning, the structure of the musical art, the developmental nature of musical learning, the use 
of instructional media, and the selection of music literature, materials and activities appropriate 
\^to the specific learning-outcomes desired. 

In addition to sp^(5if ic emphasis in the broad area of general music, elective concentrations in the 
special fields 6f instrumental or choral music should be provided. Laboratory experience m this 
guideline area should commence well before the formal student-teaching program and be consid- 
ered as a component of the basic studies curricufum. 

GUI DELIN E 6: The program should provide opportunities for advanced preparation in areas de- 
termined by the special needs and interests of the prosegctive teacher. 

Emphasis in this guideline area would involve upper-level elective prep^ation in theory, music 
history, pedagogy performance, research procedure, ethnic music, contemporary mus ic. conduct- 
ing, composition, the psychology of music, or the broad areas of philosophy and aesthetics 

GUI DELIN E 7: The program should develop the capacity and the disposition for continiied learn- 
ing in the field of music. • 

The program should develop in thQ student the habits and attitudes necessary for continued learn- 
lita both formal and informal. New developments and the rapid pace of change in the field of mu- 
sicTequiresthat teachers upgrade theirprofessional capability on a continuing basis using such 
mediums as in-service education, individual study and formal graduate study. 



SPEECHCOMMUNICATION 
A. The Purpose of Speech Communication in the School Curriculum 

Consistent with the general purposes of cultuht^aits education, speech communication exists in 
theschoeteUb— . ' . \ . 
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Provide opportunities for students to discover alternate means of communication through 
creative speech. 

Help students develop talents they t\ve for expressing themselves thrc^gh speech. ^ 

Encourage students to use these talents creatively ' * 

Lead students to an understanding of the universality of symbolic oral communication. 

Assist students with special talent and interest to prepare for further education and careers 
in speech and rejated areas. 

B. The Ck>mpet6ncies Needed Teachers 

The teacher's competence should be at the level necessary to meet the learning needs of children 
and youth and to provide the background for further educational development The competence 
level of the teacher in various areas is characterized as described below: 

• 1. Speech communication, knowledge and skill . ^ *" 

a Understanding of how oral com^nunication contributes to the aesthetjc, social and logical ful- 
fillment of society in general and of the child in particular ^ 

b. Ability to demonstrate and to teach the oral interpretation of literature. ^ 

c Abilitytodemonstrateandtoteachtheartof orald^scourse, including argumentive, persuasive, 
and interpersonal communication 

d Ability to demonstrate and to teach how the human^ce interacts with communication, includ- 
ing knowledge of pronunciation, social dialects, voice production and oral vocabulary 
development 

e Working knowledge of theatrical and radio or television production, with emphasis on creative 
drama ■ . ' ^ 

f Ability to recognize common speech pathologies and to make referrals to specialists. 

• 2. Professional, competencies ; . ^ „ 

a Ability to express their philosophy of speech communication and education. 

b Knowledge of how people learn and ability to adapt this knowledge in the teaching of speech 
communication, 4 

c. Familiarity with current media an^patterns of instructiQnal organization. 

d Understanding of the need for dedication to teaching and to the need io continue 
their own learning. 

e Perception of speech communication as a totality within and related to the whole curriculum. 
f.jRecognition of the value of out-of-school speech communication experiences. 
' g. Understanding oiXhe individual needs of learners. 

• 3. Personal attitudinal competencies * 

a Ability to inspire students to participate in a diversified program of speech communication which 
. will enable them to become consumers of speech communication. 

b. Ability-to relate well to individuals and society * 

c. Ability to relate well to other arts and disciplines. ^ 
' d. Ability to make creative use of their imagination. 

e. Ability to put student needs ahedd of their ol(P^ ' ' 

C. Guidelines for the Preparation of Speech Communication Teachers 

In the preparation of speech communication teachers, a minimum of 25 percent otthe undergrai^d- 
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uate program should be devoted to speech communications in accordance with the fol- 
lowing guidelines. 

GUIDELINE 1: The program should provide, a knowledge of and skill in the traditional 
performance areas of speech. 

This study shouldincludefhe fundamentals of speech communications, the oral interpretation of 
literature, group discussion, detSate, public speaking, parliamentary procedure, and similar dis- 
ciplines , 

GtHDELINE i: The program should introduce the student to the area of interpersonal communi- 
cation theory. ' ' ^ 

The program should provide the prospective teacher with a knowledge of those courses which 
stress speech communication theory, including such fields as the history of communication, the 
psychological aspects of communication, the human dynamicsof communication, and similar dis- 
ciplines. 

The program should include at least one field experience in which the prospective teacher at- 
tempts to apply the knowledge learned in the above areas. 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should introduce the student to basic problems of speech and the 
theory of speech correction. 

This program should provide the prospective teacher with sufficient knowl^ge to recognize com- 
monspeech handicaps amongchildren and to evaluate the needs for special therapy The speech 
communications teacher should be able to help classroom teachers create attitudes and environ- 
ments which will help handicapped students maintain progress in the correction of speech defects 
Theclinical aspect of speech correction is, however, the province of the speech.therapist. 

GUIDELINE 4: The program should introduce the student to basic knowledge of the theater arts. 

This study should*include opportunities to learn about and practice acting, directing and general 
play production It should develop in the teacher the ability to help children use drama as a form 
of communication^thin the classroom and in special creative theatrical 'productions. 

GUIDELINE 5: The program should establish an awareness of general school activity and the part 
that speech communications can play in enlarging learning throughout the school spectrum. 

The prospective teachershoold be able to develop speech programs and activities which support 
the general educational efforts of the schools Consideration must be given to the variety of ac- 
tivities appropriate for children of various ages. / ' - ^ ' 

GUIDELINE 6: The program shoulrfinclude sufficient preparation for the later pursuit of graduate 
work in one or more of the specialized fields within speech communications. 

GUIDELINE 7: The program should develop the capacity^nd the disposition for continued learn- 
ing in the field of speech. * ' . 

. The program should develop i||he student the habits and attitudes necessary for continued learn- 
ing both formal and informal New developments and therapid pace of change requires that teach- 
ers upgrade their professional capability on a continuing basis, using such mediums as m-service 
education, individual study, and formal graduate study 



THEATER ARTS . 
A. The Purpose of Theater Arts in the School Curriculum 

Consistent with the general purposes of cultural arts education, theater arts education exists in 
the schools to— * - 

Provide opportunities for students to discover "theater as an avenue for the expression pf 
. feelings and beliefs. 
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Help students develop talents they have for expressing themselvea through speech, move- 
ment and theatrical devices. , • ^ ' ^ 

Encourage students to use thefee talents creatively. ^ 

Lead students to an understanding of the universality of symbolic oral and physical . 
communication • ^ 

' Assist students with special talent and interest to prepare for further education and careers 
in theater and related fields. • . . 

~B?The Competencies Needed by Teachers ^ v 

The teacher's competence should be at the level n^CQssary to nneet the learning neecjs of children 
and youth and to provide the background for further educational development. The competence 
level of the teacher in various areas is characterized as jjescribed below: 

• 1 . Theater arts knowledge and skill 

a Understanding of the development of theater afs a universal response to the.human need for 
expression of feelings and beliefs. " , - 

b Working knowledge of the grganization and direction of speech and drama activities with stu- 
dents o( varying ages. 

c Working knowledge of technical theater, radio and television production, and creative drama. 

d Knowledge of a wide range of dramatic literature and theater forms. ' 

e Basic understanding of the voice as an instrument of expressive speech. 

f Sufficient technique to demonstrate and teach speech arid body movement as they relate to 
the various forms and styles of theater. ' yr 

g Ability to recognize common speech problems and common coordination problems and to make 
•referral to specialists ... 

h Ability to express himself creatively through theater and related media. 

• 2 Professional competencies 

a Ability to express their philosophy of theater Srts and" theater arts education. 

b Knowledge of how people learri and the ability to adapt this knowledge in the teaching of the- 
ater arts , ^ 

c Familiarity with current media and patterns of instructional organization. 



3, Personal attitudinal comf^tencies 
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a Ability tb inspire students to participate in a diversified program of theater arts which will enable 
all children to become consumers of theater arts * 
b. Ability to relate well to individuals and society. 

c Abifity to relate well to other arts and disciplines.' 

d. Ability to make creative use of his imagination. ^ 

e. Ability to put studeiit needs ahead of his own. 

C. Guidelines for the Preparation of Theater Arts Teachers 

In the preparation of theater teachers anddirectors a minimum of 25 percent of the undergraduate 
'program should be devoted to theater arts, planned in accordance with the following guidelines: 

GUIDELINE 1 : The program sHould provide for a study^ln dramatic literature and theater history. 

* This study should include a survey of plays, kinds of theaters, methods of production, styles of 
. acting, and important persons, in the major periods of theater history. The study should help the 
' prospective teacher to see how drama helps in understanding people and their problems. 
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/GUIDELINE 2: The program should provide for practical training in acting, voice and diction, and" 
directing. 

This study should consider such.elements of acting as emotion and technique, voice and diction, 
bodily movement, dance, characterization, and styles of acting. The study should also deal with 
such major problems of the director as interpreting the script, planning the production, casting, 
working with actors, and conducting rehearsals. The director-teacher should also be aware of the 
proper procedure and techniques foPTiandlihg creative drama ' J 

GUI DELI N E3: The program shouldpVovidef or a study of the problems iovolved in p^y production. 

This studyshould treat the technical problems of scenery, costCim^ng. lighting and make-up. There 
should also be carefi^l consideration of the major'types of stapi^— proscenium, arena, platform 
Opportunities for actual participation in the staging of plays must be provided. 

GUIDELINE 4: The program sh^fd provide study in the fundamentals of speech communication. 

. This study should include basiQ knowledge in oral interpretation, in introductory speech correc- 
tton. and in one are'Sof public address such as public spea^kjng. d'ebate. group discussion, persua- 
sion, and similar disciplines. ^ 

GUIDELINE 5: The program should establish an awarene^ of tlje general school activity and the 
part thai theater can play in enlarging learning possibilities within ihis activity. 

The prospective teacher shou Id be abl6 to develop theater programs and activities which Support 
the general educational efforts of the schools This should include creative drama for younger 
children, the informal use of drama in classrooms, the building of an awareness of the oqpupation- 
al potential of theaterskil Is, as well as upper level vocational preparation in the varied fields related 
to drama and the teacher 

GUI DELINE6: The program should develop the capacity and the disposition for continued learn- 
ing in the field of theater arts. 

The program should develop the habits 5nd attitudes necessacy for continued learning, both for- 
mal and informal New developments and the rapid pace of change in the field of Theater arts re- 
qurrethatteachersupgradetheirprofessionalcapabilityonacontinumg basis using such mediums 
as in-service education, individual study and formal' graduate study 



.DRIVER ANDTRAFFIC SAI^ETY EDUCATION 

A. Purposeand Natureof Driver and Traffic Safety Instruction in the Secondary School Curriculijm 

Public education is concerned with promoting the welfare of society as well as that of individuals 
within It The safety aspecft of the overall welfare is promoted through general safety education^^ 
and driver education in the school setting Opportunities are provided for students to develop the 
knowledge, skills, and habits necessaryfor the pr'evention of accidents tn the home, in the environ- 
ment in general and in traffic During the early years of school, instruction is concerned with safety 
at play, as a pedestrianand iri thetibme The program is continued in the middle grades, where fire 
safety, water safety and bicycle safety are considered In the high school first aid, life saving, and 
traffic safety, including driver education, constitute the program 

The program in driver and traffic safety education is structured to serve students 14-1/2 
to 18 years of age It is normally offered, but not restncted to, the sophomore year of hijgh'school 
An approved course should consist of a minimum of one semester or equivalent of instruction 

B. Competencies Needed by Teachers to Achieve Program Objectives 

1 Understanding of trar4portation systems in a highly industrialized, technological, urbanized ' 
* society 
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2 Awareness of the sociolqgical/psychologic^l and ecological problems related to the operation 
of massive transporation systems 

3. Understanding of the role of transportation in the operation of the economic system 

4 Recognition of the numerous employment opportunities available in the 'field of automotive 
transportation, highway and general safety, and related areas 

5. Recognitibn of each individual.as a person of worth and dignity * 

6 Exhibition of good mental health habits as evidence byeventemperament. empathetic attitude, 
and patience in working. with people 

7 Understanding of the role of the driver, the vehicle, and the envirohment and their interrela- 
tionships in the'traffic phenomenon ^ . ^ 

8 Understanding of the applicatioaof learning theories to driver and traffic safety education 

9. Understanding of the social and psychological factors that have jjfnpact on the development of 
attitudes and values in relation to driving ^ 

10 Understanding of the physical, mental and attitudinal growth characteristics of the teenager 

1 1 Abilrty to communicate effectively with student drivers from various social and cultural back- 
grounds 

^2 Understanding -of the basic function Of the automobile system's 

13 Understanding of the natural and man-made laws that govern the operation of motor vehicles 

V 

14 Understanding of the concepts and interrelationships of Jaboratory classroom instruction 

1 5 Ability to plan instruction- to meet specified learning objectives 

16 Ability to develop and use appropriate techniques and environments for teaching* driver and 
traffic safety education ' ^ 

17 Abilify-fo design and implement learning experiences which develop decisioh-making and 
problem-solving skills in student drivers of varying capabilities 

1 8 Ability to identify and use other resource^ (materials and persons) to complerfient and supple- 
ment the learning oppoilunities provided 

19. Ability tO organize and administer Driver and Traffic Safety Education programs 

20 Ability to work effectively with prpfessional and lay individuals and groups in program devel- 
opment including expertise in public relations 

21 Recognition of the need and personal responsibility for continuing professional development 
C. Guidelines for the Preparation of Driver and Traflic Safety Education Teachers 

.Xhe^Dfogram should provide for the development of competencies on an individual need basis. 
The study and experiences should consist of approximately 25 percent of the four-year program 
and should be in accordance with the following guidelines: . 

GUIDELINE 1: The prpgram should provide a general understanding of the broad area of trans- 
portation in relation to the movement of goods and the travel. of people. 

The program should provide a geperal study of transportation in a technologically advanced, ur- 
banized societyjncluding transportation needs as related to the movement of goods and the trav- 
el of people in relation to their work and recreation; the various modes of transportation In use; 
theextenttowhich'each is used, including the employment of people in itsoperation; the demands 
and implications of each facet of the transportation systepi in relation to the constr/jction of facil- 
ities and roads, the transportation and related problems now confronting people living in highly 
industrialized, heavily populated areas, including ecological problems affegted by transportation; 
the psychological and sociological factors that directly influence group and individual attitudes 
and behavior patterns, particularly in relation to the massive usfe of motor vehicles. 
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GUIDELINE 2: The program should include an introduction to the general field of safety 

The study of safety s^iould include a survey of the facts relating to accident occurrence; the num-. 
ber and types of acciosnts. the major causes^of them, and their cost in loss of manpower and in 
human misery It sholjld also include a consideration of ways to prevent accidents through activ- 
ities such as the design, construction awd use of machines, equipment and facilities, the elimina- 
tion of occupational and fire hazards, legislation, the work of safety councils and committees, and 
education. ' x . ^ 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should include specialized study in the drea of Driver apd Traffic Safe- 
ty Education: . * , 

The program should fqclude concentrated study in driver and traffic safety education, including 
the motbr vehicle transportation system, its'extent and the means by which it is r^gulatedsuch as 
law. lawenforc^empnt, mechanical devices, highway and street construction, the causes and pre- 
vention of motor vehicle collision; the development, maintenance and use of safety devices; traf- 
fic hazards, pedestrian and vehicle, including those created by the use of alcohol and drugs; the 
development of advanced driving skills, with particular emphasis on defensive driving. 

GUIDELINE 4: The program should provide preparation through study and experience in the use 
of appropriate methods, strategies, media and materials;^ 

the prospective teachpr should develop expert skill inthepse of driver education facilities, equip- 
ment, mater^ls, medi0,,strategies and techniques. Work on driving ranges; in driver education 
laboratones, and witnsimulation equipment and ma^ials should be included in th^ program, as 
weltas direct e;^perience at a public school for an extended period with driver ecJvcation students. 

GUIDELINE 5: The program shojjid provide preparatiqn in organizing and administering a pro- 
gram in driver and traffic safety educatioa [ ' y 

The study should include organizing and Scheduling students for instructiorj in the program as a 
regular part of the school's operations; Wie planning and implementation of instruction activities 
including the acqui^sition and use of facilities, equipment, materials ^nd m^ia essential fdr effec- 
tivelear^g,provisionforinsurance,theestablishment and maintenance of working relationships 
with corwiunity groups and organizations; and keeping records and filing reports. ' , 

GUIDELINE 6: The program of preparation should develop an awareness i/i the individual oUthe 
need for conlinuing education and professional development j 

Theipcreasmgknowledgeemergingfromcurrent research relative to safety and the use of motor 
vej^fcles mandates continuing study by the teacher in order to maintain professional competency. 
^^^^^.,Prr)fessional developmenton a continuing basis can be achieved through organized independent 
study, m-service education, and formal graduate study. ' ' <^ 



HEALTH EDUCATION 
A. Purpose and Nature of Health Education in the School Curriculum 

The purpose of health education is to provide the individual with experiences aimed at influenc- 
ing his understandings, attitudes and decisions in w^ to bring about responsible behavior in 
relation to personal and public health. The program is designed to enable each student, accord- 
ing to his particular level of development anb education, to achieve capability to— 

1 Ascertain his personal health status artd interpret its implications for his present and future life 

2. Identify major health problems in relation to self, family and community 

3 Analyze the potential effects, immediate and long range.* of his health decisions m his pattern 
of growth and development and on the lives of others ■ 
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4. Conceptualize the interrelationships among values. t>erceptions, social, emotional and phys- 
ical factors as they relate to the cause, prevention and solution of personal, family and community 
health problems 

5 Identify criteria for evaluating the scientific authenticity of health informatioaand resources 

6. Appreciate the significance of optimum health as a means to effective living 

7. Accept persons who have physical, social or emotional problems 

8 Respect the rights of individuals to establish perianal values and make personal decisions as 
long as they do not infringe on the rights of others ^ 

9 Appreciate the effects of individual decisions on family and community health and accept re- 
sponsibility for such' decfsions 

10 Assume responsibility^ for promoting and maintaining optimum personal health 

1 1 Utilize scientific information and resources in solving health problems 

12 Support and cooperate with his family and community m attempts to solve health problems 

The health education program is designed to provide a unified and comprehensive approach to 
health teaching and learning As planned and irinplemented, the scope of the program is broad 
andthesequenceis orderly throughout the school experience (K-1 2). In the early childhood years, 
the study of health is incocporated within the curriculum through integration and correlation with 
other areas of study Direct health instruction is provided to meet individual and group needs that 
cannot be met through integration and correlation. Emphasis is placed on the development of 
appTropriate beha\)ior for meeting health related problems In^the intermediate years and beyond, 
the curriculum includes a sequential program of direct health instruction which includes areas of 
stud^ pertinent to the present and future life of each student. With the emphasis on sound health" 
behavior, opportunities are provided for all students to become personally involved in'the explora- 
tion of indiv.idyal family and community heafth problems In addition to direoJ health instruction, 
there is correlation and integration of health study with other areas of study to provide a greatgf 
depth of unaerstanding of the diverse social, economic, and politiqal factors, and forces affecting 
health problems and jDehSvibr 

B. Competencies Needed by Teachers to Achieve Program Objectives 

• Knowledge CompetencieS'-the health educator-- 

1 Has insight into the principles and concepts in the natural, social and behavioral sciences and 
the ways in which these inf I uence behavior related to preventing and/or solving health problems. 

2 Recognizes the effectso'f political structure, social institutions and organizations and economics 
-on health and behavior I ^ 

3 Understands the historical and philosophical developments in the field of health education and 
their implications for today s program 

4 Know§1he growth and developmental patte/ns of children and youth, and the health problems 
and needs of various age levels and- their implications for the school- program 

5 Recognizes changes ifTb^havior and physical (appearance) characteristics which may indicate 
health problems , 

6 Recognizes the implications ofjhe emotional and physical climate of the school for the healttv 

of students ' . * ^ - . 

^ ' •- ^ * 

" 7 Identifies the significant and emerging health problems and issues in the school, community, 
and society 

8 Identifies valid ahdreliabletechniques for school use in appraising the health of schoolchildren 

9 Identifies community resources that can assist in school health program activities 
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1 0 Develops breadth and depth of knoWledge^in health areas to be included in the instructional 
program 

1 1 Understands how to plan and implement the health education curriculum using varied instruc- 
tional and teaching methods 

12 Understands a variety of methods and techniques for determining needs and progress of stu- 
dents in tneeting the objectives of the instrutjtional program x 

13.1s familiar with the three patterns commonly used in organizing health instruction, separate 
course or direct instruction, correlation and integration with related"Bfsciplines 

14 Interprets the contributions which health instruction makes to the total school health program 
and the responsibilities involved in program development and administration 

15 Is familiar with legislation which has implications for the totafschool health program 
16. Understands the structure and functions of the school-community health program 

1 7 Identifies and interprets reliable guides for the development of school health pol- 
icies and procedures 

18 Recognizes professionally recommended standards and is familiar with procedures used for 
evaluating the total program 

19 Identifies sources of research which are useful in developing and improving tha total program 

20 Describes the contributions that an effectiye school health program makes to the total school 
program and ultimately to the education and the quality of life of children and youth 

21 Understands the influences ot various kinds of interpersonal relationships in the school 



• Skills/Behaviors— the health educator . , * • 

1 Develpps curricula and^rovides learning expenences based up(5n the developmental needs, 
problems, and interests *of children and youth 

2 Utilizes a wide variety'of methods and techniques which allow students to participate actively 
in decisionmaking 

3 Utilizesa variety of human and material resources in the implementation of the curricukim 

4 Participates in determining the health status of students, through the uSe of appropriate apprais- . 
al techniques and in the necessary follow-up of student health problems 

j^. Modifies the physical environment in ways that are conducive to learning ]" 

6 Rans and implements a total school health program which reflects the social, economic, cultural. 
poJitical and legislative factors in the community ^ 

7 Plans and implements a total school health program that will motivate students and reinforce 
appropriate; health behavior V ' . ] 

8 Evaluates and uses currfent research data, materials, and resources to plan and implement the 
total program 

*^ 

9 Selectsahd utilizes validand reliable instruments forthe continual evaluation of the total school, 
health program _ - . , 

10 Assists in the implementation of school programs for handling emergencies 

1 1 Follows existing'school health policies and procedures or assists in developing or improving 
these as needed ■ ^ ' . / \ • 

12 Communicates and works effectively with students, parents, ccnworkers, administratori. and ^ 
others in the school-community health program , 

1 3 Promotes the reciprocal relationships which should exist between the health programs of the 
home, school and community - , ' • * i 
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14 Motivates students apd co-workers to accept progressive responsibilityjor their own health ' 

• Attitudes— the health educator - - * ^ 

1 Believes in the value of health education, and recognizes its role in the total education program 

2 Appreciates the effects of cultural, economic and environmental factors upon the health prob- 
lems, needs and interests of students 

3 Believes fhat a welt developed school healthy program can be a positive force >in the 
lives of students * . ' ^ ' 

4 Appreciates the value of personal health in relation to the attainment of other goals 

' 5 Realizes the impof^^nce of safety in the life of the student and the need for school policies and 
procedures for handling emergencies and illness • ' 

' 6. Values the use of decision-making processes 

Person^ Traits— the health educator ' ^ 

1 Recogtiizes tbe ifriportance of personal health and fitness for teaching and the influence of his 
behavior and appearance on students ' ] 

- \ 

2 Exemplifies optimal mental, emotional social, and physical well-being ^hrough maintenance 
and promotion of his own health ' * • t ^ 

3 Makes intelligent decisions in using health information and services in his personal life 

4 Has the qualities of enthusiasm, tolerance, patifence, empathy, responsibility and dependabil- 
ity and a sense of humor m hts personal and professional life 

5 Establishes stimulating and understanding relationships with pupils, parents and co-workers 

6 Accepts responsibility for^contickjed professional improvement 

7 Supports and participates in professional organizations 

8 Practices professional ethics ' ' ' 
C. Guidelines for the Preparation of School Health Educators 

The undergraduate health educatron program should be flexible and diverse to provide a curric- 
ulum to meet the needs of cand}date.s with varied backgrounds, different levels of competencies 
and abilities, and mdivi.dual interests. To attain th^ depth and^fereadth of study neejJ^, approxh 
mately.35 percent of the undergraduate ciJrriculum should be in the^ield of healtf^ education. The 
program should be devejoped in accord with the following guidelfnes: 

GUIDELINE 1 : The program should provide a broad understandmg of the scientific, behavioral, 
historical, and philosophical bases of health and health education. 

The prospective teacher should have knowledge, understandings, and concepts in the behavioral, 
biological, social and political sciences and the ways in which these influence the development 
of optimal health behavibr. The teacher should understand the hjstoriqal and philosophical bases 
of health and health eduoatidn, their implications for the school dnd community health programs, 
.'and their relationship to the total educational program." 

GUIDELINE 2: The t>rogram should provide for comprehensive knowledge, understandings and 
concepts in the various areas of health. * . . 

The prospective teacher should have basic knoyvl^ge and understandings in the following areas, 
mental, emotional, and social health (including substances of abuse), dental health, visual health, 
hearing ahd total fitness, safety and emergency care, community and environmental health; ma- 
jor national and world health problems, nutrition, food and healtfl; disease prevention and control 
(communicable and chronic), family 4ife education, the psycholoigical, cultural, economic and 
sociallactors promoting successful family living, human sexuality (reproductive proces9es, roles 



of males and females in interpersonal relationships as influenced by culture and society); con- 
sumer health; evaluation and selection of health product^rra services, consumer protection 
laws and agencies;,professional health care and heaHfnnsurance plapsT quackery and fads; and 

• human ecology aad its role in'the health of the human organism. ^ 

GUIDELINE 3: The program sbeo^i provide for in-depth preparation in specific and pertinent 
health problem areas. 

The prospective teacher sfogld pursue specialized studies to obtain depth of knowledge and 
understanding in a variety of the significant and emerging health problems and issues included 
in the ingtructional program. These problem areas, reflecting the sociological, psychological and 
^ural aspects of society, may be studied through selected and varied experiences in health 
education, interdisciplinary programs, and health-related fields. 

GUIDELINE 4: The program should provide for the developnfient of competencies in curriculum 
construction and the selection and utilization of in^ructionai methods and materials t>ased upon 
the principles of learning. v. 

The prospective teacher should have the ability to develop health education curnculum (K-12) 
based on an (jnderstanc^p|of the learner, his changing needs and interests and the learning pro- 
cess, formulate clear TOtructjonal objectives; ihtegrate and correlate health with other disci- 
I plines. selecfand -use a variety of teaching methods and techniques.^ evaluate instruction, and 
\ use situations irithe community, school, family and personal life hi students at all educational 
yevels to motivate them to develop values which lead to desirable healthjbehavior 

GUIDELINE 5: The program should provide for the development of competencies in planning, 
organizing, interprqiting, administering and evaluating a school health program. 

The prospective teacher should develop the ability to plan and implement the educational aspects 
of the total health program, utilize human and material resources, assist m planning and impTe- 
menting the sc*hool health services, assist in creating and maintaining a healthful school environ- 
ment; counsel students in health matters, appraise the general health of students through ob- 
servation and screening techniques, interpret the school health program to school personnel and 
the community, utilize research datfiin developing and improving the program, select and use 
valid and reliable evaftjation and m^surement mstruments in the total program, and recognize 
the relationship and contributions of the school healtH^rogram to the total educational program. 

GUIDELINE 6: The program should provide for early and continuous-laboratory experiences. 

Beginning in the early part df teacher preparation and continuing throughout the program, each 
student should have experiences with children and youth in th^ school and*community, through 
qteervatTon and participation programs. This should be follpvyed by an extended perio^of student 
tCTChing . - * * . ^ 

: ^ ■ . ^ - . ^' ' 

GOlDELlNE 7: The program sheuld provide sufficient information, understandings, and compe- 

* tencies for continuous professional development apd graduate study in health education. 

\: % MEDIA EDUCATION 

A. Purposes and Nature of the School Media Program \ 

A unified program df audiovisual and printed' services and resources in the individual school pfo- 
, vides optimal services for students and teacher$ ^ /'"^^ * *^ 

The focus of the media progranf>4S on facilitating and improving the learning process in its new 
direction with emphasis on the learner, on individualiz^ion, inquiry, and independent learning 
for students ^ ' , ^ ^ 

The media center'-s prograrft, collection, and environment provide a broad spectrum of learning 
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opportunities for large knd small groups of students as well as for individual students. Resources 
and services of the media center meet the needs of all students, with their different abilities and 
learning patterns. Media are provided in a variety of formats appropriate to different learning tasks. 

B. Competencies Needed by Associate Media Coordinator 



• 1 /Vfec//a \n Relation to Teaching and Learning ^ 

a Ability to demonstrate the manner in which different media contribute effectively to learning 
by students with varying abilities, interests, and needs. 

b Ability to participate, as a member of the education team, in the construction and application of 
a systematic process for analyzing curriculum and instructional problems^and developing val- 
idated, practical solutions^ to these problems. 

c Ability to relate media, in terms of th?learner's environment, to an instructional system designed 
through the instructional development process. • i{ 

• 2 Human Relationships-^Attitudes anaSkill§) . 1' 

a Ability to work cooperatively with administrative staff while "keeping it fully informed about the 
media program 

b Understanding of the complexit/of the tasks which face teachers as they try to meet the differ- 
ing needs of individual learners 

c Ability to communicate a feeling of enthusiasm to students and teachers in the use of matenals 
and equipment ! - \ 

d Ability to recognize and respond to needs^/A/hiQh have not been put into words I 

e Ability to invite and accept suggestions from stucJents and teachers about the services the prcn! 
gram provides ^ 

f Ability to maintain an effective public relations progra'm which communicates to stu- 
^dents. teachers, administrative staff, parents and the public the vital (adntributions of the media 
program to learnings. ^ 

g Ability to provide amnvitihg and comfortable atmosphere in the media center. 

• 3 Evaluation and Selection of Media " . ' • , 
a Awareness of the varied needs of the student bodybeing served^ 

b Awareness of the organization pattern of the school program and the effect this pattern, has on 
the use of matenals . ' . 



c^^^Afei^ty to provide for^thecurriculilnyneeds of the entire school including thQ staff, 
d Knowledge of and ability to use selection guides. 

e Ability to identify and apply apprppriate criteria for assessing and evaluating (paterials and 
equipment inlerms of their purported function and ttje 'needs t)f the potential users. ^ 

f Ability to involve the staff and students of the school in the process of evaluation and selection. 

g Abilityjo maintain a collection free of wor^i, unattractive, and obsolescent ^providing inaccu-V 
rate information) materials. * 

h. Knowledge.of the content of ar broad range of print and-audiovisual materials. 
• 4. Effective Utilization of Media 

' a Ability to assist students and teachers to acquire the skills essential to the operation of various 
equipment used with-different forms of materials. . . 

b Ability to teach skills and provide reference service in the use of materials. 

c Ability and the initiative to assist students and teachers to identify, obtain, of* ada^t materials to 
meet special needs. - / 
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d AbUity to create in students and teachers .an awareness oflhe application of media to the ac- 
complishment of $pecific learning objectives.*' ' \ I 

e. Efrective use of media in communication with students and teachers. ' 

f Ability and the initiative to inform students and teachers of programs and of the applicability of 
available television programs fo the instructional program of the school 



• 5/Proi/acf/on 0/ /nsfracf/ona/ M^fer/a/s ^ 

Ability tcf perform mechanical operations involved in the production of basic audio and visual in- 
structional materials. I ' 

• ^. Organization and Management of the Media Collection^ 

a Ability to provide accessibility to resources and equipment through organizing, processing, 
circulating, and systematic physical arrangement-amenable to the user. . ' 

b. Ability to arrange the collecticJ^i of media irt an attractive, stimulating manner 

c Ability to maintain inventory information related to the media collection in an orderly, efficient, 
and useful manner. , ' ^ ^ 

% 



7 Program Planning and Management 




a Ability to develop andlriaintam staff harmony. ' ^ 

b^Ability to assist in the selection of paraprofessional personnel. 

^ Q Ability to organize his personal schedule of activity in terms of the total job responsif 

. d Ability to plan and carry out the most effective use of available space in terms of the total ac- 

tivities of the program. - . ' .^ 

e Ability to recognize' need for change in services in relation to changing needs of the population 
s^ed ^ . - 

f Awareness of the impact of technological developments on media programs in the future. ^ % 

g Awareness of the role of State, regional, and national standards in program development. 

h KnoNKHedge of the funds which areavailable or which could be available td'Wfe support of the 
program. ^ ' ' . " 



I Ability to communicate and interpret to superiors quantitative and qualitative needVttfimple- 
meht the degired program. * 



C. Gu jdelf?i§s fpr the Preparation of Associate Media Coordinator 

The first level of preparation of media personnel (Associate Media Coordinator) should comprise 
15-20 percent of the four-year program in accordance with the following guidelines: . 

GUIDELINE 1 : The program should provide for the development of a comprehensive, integrated 
understanding of the role of media in relation to teaching and learning. 

Emphasis should be placed on the acquisition of knowledge concerning the contribution of dif- 
ferent med la in promoting effective learning by students who vary widely in interests. capD^bilities. 
and needs, and the development of skills that enable the media coordinator to exercise a leader- 
ship role in the application of media to the accomplishment of specific learning objectives. 

GUIDELINE 2: The program should develop appropriate attitudes and skills in human relationiT 

The program of study and practicum experience should develop human relations skills in pro- 
viding leadership for the media program including group processes and their specific application 
to work with instructional and supportive personnel 
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GUIDELINE 3: The program pt study and practicum experience should provide tor the acquisi- 
tion ot*nowledge and the development of skills in the evaluation and selection of media. 

The program should provide colnpetence in the evalpation and selection of materials and equip- 
ment in terms of their (1 ) purported function in promoting learning, (2) appropriateness to learner 
need§, and (3) compatibility with instructi6nal objectives 

GUIDELINE 4: The program should include study and experierrce that provides. competence in 
developing effective utilization of media by students and teachers. 

Emphasis should be placed upon the development of skills related to assisting students and teach- 
ers \x\ the effective use of media, and to creating and maintaining a favorable* environment for 
l^rning ' • ' ^ 

GUI DELI hlE 5: The program should provide for the development of skills in the/prpduction of 
instructional materials. \ (^^ 

Studyandlaboratoryexperienceshould develop competencies essential to produce and to assist 
students and teachers in producing basic instructiortal materials. * 

GUIDELJNE 6: The program, through study and experiences, should provide basic competencies 
related to the organization and management of the media collection. ' 

The^skills to be developed u^raiKte^he^ in a manner that attracts 

and stimulates prosBgct4v€ users, (^Tpfovidesacb^sibility to materials and equipment through^ 
convenient arrangement. Organization, and circulation procedures, (3) maintains a systematic 
and efficient inventory of the collections ' 

GUI DELI NE 7: The program should provide for the acquisition of knowledge and the development 
of skills related to the planning a/frmanagement of the Media Program. ' 

Study and- practicum experiences stould provide opportunity for the development of basic plarv 
ning and managerial skills related t^1) the effective, use of staff, (2) the efficient utilization of 
available space. (3) the application of'^state. regional, and national standards in,program develop- 
ment, and (4) the interpretation of quantitative and qualitative program needs. 



\ * PHYSICAL EDUCATION ^ 

A./urpose and Nature of Physical Education in the School Curriculum . J 

As an essential and integral part of fhe school curriculum, the physical education program pro^ 
vides opportunities for a wide range of movement experiences which assist the individual n un- 
derstanding and accepting himself as a physical being It provides opportunities for the individual 
to (1 ) creatively express, explore, and apply his movement potgj^in the development of mtitor 
skillSf(21 improve physical fitR^s, (3) developemotional stability and social skills for^ positive hu- 
man relationships, (4) abquire cbnstructive attitudes and positive values, -(5) explore and make 
wise qse of activities^unng leisur)^ time, and (6) find a degree of success in a varfety of move- 
ment Situations % 

The physical education program in t^\e schools is composed of differentiated levels of learning in 
attitudes, understandings and skills troat are promoteplHTifough sequential and development ac- ^ 
tivitii^s. K-12 It includes balanced participation inmc(vem^experiences through sports, games, 
dance, gymnastics and aquatics throughout the sjfddent's school life At the early childhodd edu- 
cation level. childrenexperienceav\7lde variety of t>asic movefnent skills that establish an appropri- 
ate foundation fort)ody management In the middle years, the emphasis is on the development of 
abroadspectiwnof motor sf^ills which provide the basis for participation in a wide vari^ of ac- 
"tivities The secondary. school program pro\7idesjp'pportiAiities for students to learn and refine 
specific skills requirec^orsatisfactorf\)articipatiofHh individual, parfner and teafrTictivities And.* 
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at the senior high school level, the program provides (earning experiences that encourage self- 
directed activrti^s tKroughout life ^ ' ' ^ 

B. Conppetencies Needed by Teachers to Achieve Program. Objectives 

' • Knowledge Competencies: the ability fo— ' 

1 Select activities within the program bas'ed on knowledge of growth and development 

2 Interpret historical and philosophical concepts of physical education and its related programs 

3 Interpret the interrelationship of physical education with other components of the total school 
program " ^ • * 

* 4 Demonstrate understanding of the different cultural and environmental background of students 

5 Identify the nee'd for and techniques in developing good human relationships 

6 Apply basic anatomical..kmesiological, physiological, psychological and sociological concepts 
to the teaching of physical education 

7 ^Analyze theoretical concepts of movement^ 

8 A^ply mechanical principles of movement , ' 

9 Analyze skill performance and bring abqut its improvement 

10 Select teaching strategies as they relate to learning principles 

1 1 Evaluate teaching strategies as they relate to the processes of learning 

1 2 Recognize teacher behavior as it influences student responses 

1 3 Evaluate changes that take place in students as a result of learning experiences and determine 
the effectiveness of the experiences which produce these changes 

14 Use problem-solving processes in making decisions related to physical education 

15 Conceptualize the components of a balanced program and the relationships to intramurals 
and athletics , - 

16 Design a balanced program which meets the needs of all students, including the exceptional 
students . ' ' ' ■ ^ 

1 7 Demonstrate practical procedures in the construction, selection and purchase, care and repair 
of facilities, equipment and s'upplies 

18 Apply the principles of the psychology of coaching 

19 Evaluate msurarice coverage necessary to the physical education program in terms of State 
legal liability t ^ * - 

20' Use effectively various types of educational and instructional media 

21 Devise appropriate evaluative tools and measuring devices to m^t the needs of individual 
students ^ ' . a 

22 Use appropriate evaluative tools and measuring devices in the physical education program 

23 Identify the role and aa^o^iated behavior of the teachers and coaches wtthm the larger social 
structures of the school and the community y 

24 Analyze the differences between required and elected programs in physical education apd . 
their impact on achievement of educational and recreational goals 

25 Demorvstrate understandingof'the structure and goals of. informal and formal sports organiza- 
tions and how they affect and are affectecJ by society 

26 Recognize student health problems and needs • * ^ 

27 Identify what effect the student's health hasx>n the teaching-learning process . 

28 Demonstrate ah understanding of the Iproad scope of health^oncerns, needs and problems 
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in communities and in the world today 

29 Evaluate his^own personal health as it relates to his effectiveness as a teacher - 
* * •> » 

• SkW Competencies\the abihty'to— 

1 Demonstrate proficiency in performance of activities in a balanced program 

2 Express him'S^lLereatively through movement 

3 Perform with proficiency in. movement skills which allow him to participate riKire fully in ^vari- 
ety of activities * _ ^ 

. ^ 4 Demonstrate fitness in keeping with his physical capacities- and potential 

5 Develop leadership and human relation skills in students ' 

6 Demonstrate profrciency in ^he teaching process, including the skill of observation 

7 Teach concepts of safety for accident preventiop and administer first aid including care of ath- 
leticmjunes 

• Personal and Attitude Competencies: the ability to— 

1 Exemplify patience and empathy . . ^ 

2 Display initiative, versatility, flexibility. enthCisiasm, dependability and an open-mmdedness in 
working with students and in developing a program , 

3 iDemonstrate concern and fueling for and an understanding of youth 

4 Work well with and Ishow a positive attitude toward others '^^ 

5 Demonstrate highprofessional standards shovying devotion to duty and a desire for continuous 
^' growthand Learning ^ ""TT^ *sr 

6 Develop an attitude of acceptance of studerTfe''needs and rights 

7 Formulate and implement his own philosophy based on a knowledge of man's needs arid the 
nature of learning f ^ • . - < 

8T)emohsti:ate a desire to grow professionally by keeping up with educational and professional 
trfhds " ^ ' ^ _ ' ^ , 

9 Evaluate his own personal health as it relates to effectiveness in teaching 

10 Actively demonstrate a well-defined value'system which reflects a personal philosophy of liv- 
' ' ir<g that students may profitably emulate ^ " ^ 

'^^^^J*^ * 11 Find enjoyment and success in his own movement exper^iences ^ 
C. Guidelines for the Preparation of Physical Education Teachers 

The preparation program should be flexible enough to provide opportunities for inde- 
pendent Study, specialization, personalization and self-pacing. It should constitute approxipiately 
* 35% of the total undergraduate curriculum and should be developed in accord with the following 
guidelines* * ^ • ^ ^ • 

GUI DELINE 1 : The program shpuld 0fovide a broad understanding ofthe scientif icand philosoph- 
ical bases of physical education. , • ^ . 

Preparation in this area should enable the student to select activjti^ within the pr<?grarrr basred 
J _ on knowledge of growth and development, interpret historical and philosophical cdnceptsof phys- 

'ical education and its related programs, interpret the interrelationsj^ip of physical Education ta 
the total school program, apply basic anatomical, kinesiOlo'^ical, philological, psychological an<j 
' sociological concepts to the teaching of physical education, apply mechanical principles of move- 
ment, and formulate his own philosophy based on a knowledge of man's needs anSTthe nature of 
learning * " ^ ' - • 

• . ' ' \ ^ 
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GUIDELINE 2: The program should develop a comprehensive knowledge in the analysis' 
of movement. . • , 

The prospective teacher should be abh§ to apply mechanical principles of movement, analyze the- 
oretical concepts of movement, and analyze skill performance and bring about its improvement 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should provide for the development of a wide range of motor skills, 
especially those related to the area of teaching. 

Study under the guid^eline'should enable the student to demonstrate proficiency in the 
performance of the actfvities included in a balanced 0rogram, express himself cre^ively through 
movement, perform with proficiency in nriovement skills which allow him to participate more fully 
in a variety of activities, demonstrate fitijess in keeping with his physical capacities and potential, 
teach concepts of safety for accident prevention and admthtster first aid including care of athletio' 
injunes, and fjnd enjoyment and success in his own movenfent experiences 
GUIDELINE 4: The program should require an in-depth study of teaching-learniog processes, ma- 
terials and equipment specifically related to the area of physical education. 
Preparation should include study that ( 1 } would enable thestudent to.select and evaluate teaching 
strategies as they relate to learning processes, (2) recognize teacher behavior as it influences stu- 
dent responses. (3)evalua,te changes that take place in studentsas a result of learning experiences 
and determine the effectiveness of the experiences which produce these changes, (4) use prob- 
lem-solving processes ih making wise decisions related to physrcal education, (5) use effectively 
various types of educational and instructional media. (6) devise and use appropnate evaluative 
tools and measuring devices. (7) demonstrate practical procedures in the construction, selection 
and'purchase. care, and repair of facilities and equipment, (8) demonstrate proficiency 
in the teaching process, including the skill of observation, (9) and evaluate his own personal health 
as it relates to effectiveness in teaching. 

GUIDELINE 5:The program should provide knowledge and competencies in planning, organizing, 
administering^ supervising^ evaluating, and interpreting -various aspects of a balanced physical 
educdtion prografri. . , » ' • 

Study lender this guideline should enable the student to (1) ki^iow the components of a balanced 
program and the relationship to intranriurals and athletics,^ (2) design a balanced program which - 
meets the needs of all students, (3) demonstrate practical procedures in the construction, selec- 
tion^nd 0urchase. care and repair of tecihties, equipment and supplies, (4) adapt the program of 
physical education to meet ttie needs 'of exceptional students, (5) evaluate insurance coverage ' 
necessary to the physical education program in terms of State*egal liability, (6) use effectively 
various t^es of. educational and instruction^ media, (7) devise and us^e appropnate evaluative 
tools anc^easunng devices^* (8) interpret tHe interrelationship of physical education to the total 
^schoolprogram; (9^i(5entify the role and associated bebavior of the teachers and coaches within 
the larg^ social structures of ttie school and the community, ( 10) analyze the differencd^ between 
required ancl elected programs in physical education and their itnpact on acl^rievement of educa- 
tional ^nd,recr§atiQnal goals, and t^Hi^ow the structure and goals of'informal and formal sports 
organizations anyhow they affect anoare affected by ^ ^ ^ ' - 

.9Ul6feLIN(E6: The program should proyidebasic,conceptsof healthffequil'ed for personal, school 
and copimur?l!^^^e^s. . ^ * » 

' ^^^^^^^^^ sfrea should enabiejthe studenUo demonstrate an understanding of the broad scope . 
of tieaffh needs and problem^lricomm'unities and in the world today, recognize student health 
problemsafid needs, identify What effect the students health*has oci the teaching-learning prch 
cess:'anQ*^now*his own personal health^s it relate? to his effectiveness as a teacher , 

^UID^LINE 7: The program shbuld incfjade provisiofrv^r extensive' laboratory experiences which ' 
provide op^rtunitlesi for dir^t association with students. f • 

Theiareaof itudy Should enable the stiudpnt to develop leadership and human relations 



sl^ls^iflemonstrate proficiency in the teaching process, select and evaluate teaching strategies, 
as they 'relate to learning processes, recognize teacher behavior as it influences stu- 
dent resp<||fees; evaluate charfges that take place in students as a result of learning experiences 
3nd determine the effectiveness of the experiences which produce these changes, select activ- 
ifies within the program based on knowledge of growth and development, knovy the different cul- 
tural and environmental backgrounds of students, identify the need for techniques in developing 
gopd human relations.demonstrateconceraandfeelingiQr arfd understanding of youtK, develop 
an attitude of acceptance of students' needs and rights, and work with and show a positive at- 
titude toward others • ^ * ^ 1, 

GUIDELINE 8: The progi;^m of preparation should develop an individual awareness of the need 
for continuing education and professional development. 



READING EDUCATION 

A. Purpose and Nature of Ff^ding in the School Curriculum ■ 

Reading is defined as the active process of reconstructing meaning from the language rep- 
resented by graphic symbols. The goals of the reading program are, first, to equip students 
.with the skills necessary for reading and understanding written materials, and second to 
develop in students the inclination and desire to read. Since man is born into a culture 
that has as one of its principal functions the conservation and transmission of past learning 4 
and-since the written word is one of the-principal means by which such learning is trans- 
mitted, the person who either cannot or will not read severely restricts his ability to partici- 
pate 1(3 what is increasingly a world community. 

Within the curriculum^ of tha school beginning with the early childhood education setting, 
reading is recognized ^ a long term developmental process. The building of self-confi- 
dence, acceptance and positive attitudes toward reading is the basis of the Early Childhood 
Program in reading. The program is based upon the child's sociological, psychological and 
physiological readiness for reading, is flexible, ^nd is built upon an ongoing program of" 
diagnosis and 'guidance. When these -conditions are mat, the child can then proceed to 
acquire the skills through whijjh he may become an independent reader. 

In the Int^irnediate grades, the skifls introduced in the Early Childhood "Program are eif- 
tended and refined and the pupil is guided into a large Viumber of more complicated reading 
tasks. The integration of reading and subject-learning is necessary in this stage $0 that the 
student can begin to apply his more general reading skills to the increasingly complex 
reading demands of society. The widening range of individual abilities and interests must 
be taken into account in the selection and use of materials ih all subject areas if flexible, 
.student-centered programs are to be realized and children led to the discovery that readr 
ing can be not only functional but also rewarding, . ^ . 

At the secondary level Ahe use and application of work-study skills %d the application of 
.general and specific reading skills to the demands of a particular subject area become 
inlportant. 

■ ■■ ' • ' . 

* • • • . 

B. The Competencies Needed by Reading Teachers 

There ate thcee levels of preparation for the reading 4eacher: (1) Undergraduate second 
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concentration area for the Intermediate Teacher; (2) Major area of undergraduate program 
in reading;. (3) Graduate (master's degree) and sixth year programs in reading. Teachers 
at the'^ifferent levels of preparation will meet the^ compefenc/es at varyirig degrees corre- 
sporiding with the levels of preparation. 

The competencies determined essential for teachers of reading are divided into three 
clusters with a fourth duster for the curriculum-instructional specialist in reading. FIRST, 
competencies requirecT to, provide direct assistance to students; SECOND, competencies 
required to provide assistanqp to classroom teachers in improvising the instruction of read- 
ing; THIRD, competenciesT needed to provide assistance to a^hool in assessing, planning, 
implementing! and evaluating reading programs. Competencies in the first two clusters 
are involved at the undergraduate level. These two clusters, plus a third cluster, should have 
emphasis in the graduate level progr'am for the preparation of reading teachers. 

• T. Competencies needed in providing dirett teaching assistance to students (FIRST 
CLUSTER) 

a\ Ability to deterjT^ine an individual student's level of conceptual development as it relates 
to reading; 

b. Ability to determine if a student can see, hear and discriminate auditory and visual 
stimuli well enough to be able to learn to read in a normal manner; 

c. Ability to determine if a student seems to experience-undue difficulty in'matching audi- 
tory and visual stimuli; > ' ' 

d. Ability to deterrnine a student's interests, learnirrg styip, emotional and psychological 
readiness to read, experiential background, and general linguistic competence; 

e. Ability to determine a student's approximate reading lev^l; 

f. Ability to determine the extent to which a student has mastered the basic reading and 
work-study skills necessary for success in reading any books and other materials in his 
regular classroom; • 

g. Ability to identify, select, and evaluate reading methodologies; ^ ♦ 

h. Ability to locate, evaluate and select reading instructional materials; 

i. Abifity to prescribe reading instruction on the basis of knowledge of (a) diagnostic infor- 
mation, (b) methods^ and (c) materials; 

j. Ability to teach reading appropriate to individual student's reading skill(s), needs and 
interests; 

k. Ability to outline a reading instructional program far the student, suggesting which mate- 
rials and what methodS'WOuld seem most appropriate, ,and the time and effort which would 
b? required to bring a student to a given level of proficiency;' 

I. Ability to evaluate planned and on-going programs of reading assistance. ^ 

• 2.Competenci0S needed in providing direct assistance to classroom teachers (SECONP 
CLUSTER) , 

a. Abifity to provide assistance to the classroom teacher in determining the appi^oximate 
reading levels of students in the teacher's class, the approximate difficultyjevels anji appro- 
priate uses of the instructional materials at the classroom teacher's disposal; 

b. Ability to assist the classroom teacher in planning instruction for the students in his 
clasi: locating, constructing or modifying materials v'krying levels of difficulty and plan- 
ning continuing diagnosis;, so that'th^ classroom' teacher might determine the extent to 
whiqh his students are mastering the reading skills which are being taught; 

c. Ability to use group and individual means to determine reading levels; 
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^ debility to use informal group instruments to determine mastery of basic reading skills; 
V Abilityv to establishr a systematic method of two-way communication with the student's 
classroom teacher(s) abput the student's educational needs and his Success, or lack of suc- 
cess within the planned program of assistance in reading instruction; 

f. Ability to develop study guides; modify questions asked by testbook authors; locate sup- 
plementary materials; , ^ ( 

g. Ability to assist in organizing classroom, for small group and individtial Instruction in 
reading; \ 

• * * X. 

h. Ability to develop viabfle reading record-keeping procedures; 

i. Ability to work cooperatively with curriculum instructional specialists in in-service train- 
ing in reading. 

C. Guidelines for the Preparation of Reading Teachers 

The undergraduate preparation program for the regular teacher of reading should comprise 
approximately 25 percent of the four-year curriculum. As a concentration area for the inter- 
m^iate'teacher the program should constitute about 15 percent of the four-year curricu- 
lum and is considered only as a second area 6f preparation. The program should be in 
accordance with the following guidelines. (The main difference in the two levels of prepara- 
tion is in the depth of preparation). , J 

GUIDELINE 1. Tlie program should assure familiarity with the methods, materials, and basic 
. research In developmentai reading. 

This area of the program^ should involve a survey in reading that wog\d acquaint the 
prospective teacher with the various facets to reading instruction. It is anticipated that the 
preparation would be the foundation for subsequent preparation in the fie^ of reading. 
•Areas of appropriate study include foundations of reading, basic skills of readih§. methods 
and materials for teaching rea^g, and fundamentals and reading. ^ 

GUIDELiNE 2: The program should assure an understanding of the various ways of Identi- 
fying and meeting the needs of Individuals and groups through diagnostic and correctlviT^ 
techniques. 

Preparation under this guideline assumes that there will be some study in the following ^ 
areas: causes of reading disabilities, observation and interview proe^dures, diagnostic 
instruments, mechanics of reading, comprehension techniques, standard and informal 
t€«ts, and report writing. Some of the appropriate courses in this area are diagnosis and 
correctiorf. remedial reading, reading improvement, diagnosis of learning difficulties, 
and principles aijd procedures in remedial reading. • r ^ 



GUIDELINE 3: The program should assure an understanding of reading In relation to the 
different content and subject matter areas In the cdrrlculum. 

This ai*ea of study would include literature for children and/qr adolescents, language arts 
and their interrelatedness, and reading as it relates to other disciplines. ^ ^ 

GUIDELir«(E 4: The o/ogram sfiould provide a clinical or laboratory practlcum in reading 
diagnosis and corre^lon In which the'student works with reading {iisat)lllty cases under 
supervision/ 

The experience required in connection with the guideline might be provided as an integral 
part of a course or courses in the^fegnosis and correction of reading ^Usabilities. (See 
Guideline 2) ' . ' 
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GUIDELINE S: The program should provide sufficient preparation for the later pursuit of 
graduate study in reading* 




EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

A. Purix)se of the^ Program for Exceptional Children 

The exceptional child and/or youth is one who has physical, intellectual, communicative, social, 
or emotional differences tosuth a degree that curriculum modification and/or special services 
must be provided for him. Programs for exceptional children range from preschool set- 
tings through post-school facilities They complement and supplement general education prcn 
grams to-the degree necessary.to assure that the special needs of children and youth are met. 
Specifically, the purposes of special educa(j[on programs are to identify arja provide for the atypi- 
cal educational needs of children and youth through (1) the identification and diagnosis of such 
needs, and (2) the design of specific program activities to meet them. They should be expanded 
sufficiently to meet the needs of the growing number of children requiring special educational 
consideration 

Thefollowingobjectivestakeintoconsiderationthe child oryouth,the educational system in which 
he functions, the teacher as a person, and the total community. ^ 

To identify specific or unique areas of education or developmental deficit or failure 

To provide or to initiate appropriate procedures for habilitation c^^habilitation of children 
andyouth exhibiting deficits or failures 

To complement and supplement the work of the regular>teacher to assilJe that the cognitive, 
communicative, social, emotional, physical, and vocational needs of the children and youth 
are met * - ^ 

To advocate the recognition and acceptance of children and youth who are different within 
the mainstream of education - 

To develop an awareness of one's own attitudes, prejudices, feelings and responses as they 
influence, and are^influenced by, exceptional children and youth, and to utilize this under- 
standing positively in working wfth them. ^ \ x* 

To focus on a child or youth's tmique instructional, needs', and subsequently providing for 
the implementation of appropriate instrtictiOnal strategies 



To mobilize community resour^ce^^propriate to serve the needs of children and yoiith 
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B. Competenci^ Needed by Teachers of Exceptional Children 

Special education teachers, therapists or clinicians should possess the i:ompetencid$ to serve 
exceptional children directly and to s^e as nesc^rces or consultants to other tq^chers. 

General Competencies ^ * ^ 

1. Ability to identify the Various needs of all children and youth 

2. Ability to understand and respect behavior patternrs rooted in cultural variation 

3 Ability to recognize and understand the impact of teacher attitudes and feelings on the behav- 
ior of children ^ ' 

4 Understanding of and ability tp utilize, 'in planning a meaningful educational program! informa- 
tion reg^ding chronological age, mental age, growth and development, and interests of normal 
"■and exceptional children and youth 
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5 Ability to evaluate and provide fo^ the instructional, psychological, communicative, social, emo- 
tional, vocational, physical, and medical needs of exceptional children and youth 

6 Ability to intervene in the instructional process to advocate the educational rights and privileges 
of exceptional' children and youth . ' 

7 Ability to assess research and learrung theories, and apply relevant aspects to edu- 
cational situations • ^ ' 

8 Ability to convey to school staff and to parents the characteristics, needs and abilitie^of excep- 
tional children'and youth ^ ^ 

9 Ability to communicate effectively with exceptional children and^outfi, their parerits. and their 
jiommunity , ... ^ 

10 Ability to observe critically the behavior of exceptional children and youth 

11 Ability to plan, implement, and evaluate the effectiveness of instruction in terms of stated be- 
havior objectives ' 

1 2 Ability to adjust teaching or clinical strategies to.the cfiild's unique pattern of development 

1 3 Ability to implement appropriate organizational plans and to use a variety of classroom tech- 
niques for the effective instruction of children and youth in a vanity of situations 

1 4 Ability to develop and utilize a variety of appropriate methods and materials for the instruction 
of exceptional chilijren and youth 

Special Competencies 

The following competencies refer to the core area and or the area of specialization However 
it IS sliggested that preparation include a variety of supporting, multidisciplinary information to 
provide a broad base of knowledge for teachers, therapists, and/or clinicians 

• In the area of specialization the teacher, therapist or clinician should have 

1 Understanding of the individual and social problems and needs of the children and youth con- 

•cerned . . , 

„ * * 

2 Ability to provide for educational needs of the children a^id youth concerned, including pre- 
vocational and vocational education 

3 Ability to use informal and formal diagnostic and prognostic skills 
4. Ability to use appropriate strategies, nneth6ds, and techniques 

5 Ability to use effectively appropnate equipment, media, and materials 

6 Afeilityto design, implement, and evaluate learning pro^raQis foKqdividuals and groups 
C. Guidelines for the Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Chilaben and Youth 

Preparation programs sljould be of sufficient depth and breadth to piWiaes^ound base for spe- 
cialization as a teacher, therapist or clinician Preparation should be iufiicierjt to guarantee the 
development of the competencies identified, Approximately 25 percenjoHhe undergraduate 
program should be devoted to work in accordance with the following guideline's 

GUIDELINE 1: The program should provide for a survey study of alf exceptionalities including 
Implicationsjoredubatioa^ )- ^ 

The preparation should g^v^g^hasis to 4he vanety of factors which impinge upon exceptional 
children and youth including a recognition of their social, emotional, and physical charactenstics, 
their educational and vocational. potential and opportunitfes to observe programs c6ncerned 
with their education, health, and ^velfare, such as instructional programs, residential facilities, 
sheltered workshops, and special centers. 

• ■ . ; \' 
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GUIDELINE 2: The program should provide preparation In an area of concentration in sufficient 
depth to develop the required competencies 

Areas of exceptionality are mental retardation, speech and heaKing,^TOl handicap, emotional 
disturbance, learning disability. ph^sicaUhandicap, and giftedness. It should be noted that the 
variables which serve to label and categorize educational admin istratiC^e programs ar^not en- 
tirely appropriate when applied to children However, for purposes of clarity in program planning, 
they are described by areas 

Preparation under this guideline should provide<:oncentrated study in an areaxlexceptionality. 
Except for speech and hearing, approximately 10 percent of study in an undergraduate prepara- 
tion program should be in the area of specialization. In speech and hearing, the program should 
constitute at least 20 percent of the undergraduate program. As a part of the program, 
there should be at least 1 25 clock hours in supervised practice with a part of such practice taking 
place in a*public school setting 

ALL AREAS— In each concentration ar^ there should be appropriate study dealing with the 
educational, psychological, social, emotional, vocational, legal, and 'medical aspects of the area. 
Additional preparation needed in each specialization is described below 

a. Mental Retardation— Educational diagnosis, evaluation and prescription in a variety of educa- 
tional or clinical settings, language develo0ment,.^ducational media, sociocultural implications. 

b. Speech and Hearing-- Emphasis differs depending on whether the trainmg is for the prepara- 
tion of a clinician or a teacher to specialize in speech, hearing, deafness, or language. Study 
should include thenorprial development of speech, hearing, and language in infants and children, 
and possible anomalies or disorders in their development, basic techniques for the prevention 
and remediation of speech, hearing, and lahguage disorders, study of the etiology and treatment 
of specific speech, hearing, and language impairments, such as articulation, rhythm (stuttering), 
voice.^anic involvements and language, and heanng disorders, study of phonology and lan- 
guage development, physiological, psychological and social foundations of speech and hearing 
disorders, anatomy physiology and function of auditor/and speech mechanisms, observation of 
procedures and methods in the diagnosis, evaluation and treatment of h0^ring, auditory training 
^ speech reading, speoph rehabilitation, testing of hearing, speechior the acoustically handi- 
capped, andproblems of thechild with a hearing loss. Those students ofeparing to becomespeech, 
hearing or language clinicians shoyld take the major portion of theK^ourse work in speech patho- 
logy audiology and/or languag^disorders Those students preparing to become teachers'of the 
heating impaired, includingtpfe deaf, should take the major portion of their course work iri edu- 

the hearing iijipalred and/or the deaf. . 
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■landicaps-Development of skills such as Braille reading and writing, orientation apd 
mObflit^rblind'children, utilization of low vision andvision aids, precision teaching for themtitth 
handicapped child; understanding of specialized and adaptive eQtiipment 

cf- Emotional Disturl>ancey~Cultural and environmental factors, personal and interpersonal influ- 
ences. behaviorarmanaQemeot,sensitivitytrarning, community resources, interpersonal relation- 
ships, therapeutic- inteF^e^tion ^ 

a Learning Disabilities—Types and nature of specific learning disabilities, community resources, 
assessment of specific skills such as modality functions, attentional factors, sensory-motor devel- 
opment, memory. temWral anrfspatial orientation, verbal and nonverbal processes, information 
processing, conceptualte^tion, mediational processes, languagestructure and/or production, and 
academic achievement. / * . ' • 

f- Physicdl Handicaps— Speech and language development, occupational education and voca- 
tional rehabilitation, orientation to medical, occupational therapy, and physical therapy services, 

( • ' ■ ; ' 
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social and health agency services; recreation, guidance and counseling; specialized and adap- * 
tive equipment. 

g. Gifted— Philosophies ^nd theories of learning; identification of creativity and talent; guidance - 
and counseling; administrative provisions; bright underachievers; culturally and economically 
disadvantaged potential. , - 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should include work in fields related to the area of cdncentration. 

It is strongly recommended that preparation programs go beyond categorical demarcations. Re- 
lated vyork should be chosen from acaderhic fields which will enable the teacher to meet more • 
effectively the needs of exceptional chrtdren and youth. Such study may be concerned with qther 
areas of exceptionality, and/or a supporting area, such as one or more of the behavioral and life 
sciences. 

GUIDELINE 4: The j^ogram should provide for competencies in methodology, techniques of in- 
struction, diagnosis, evaluation and prescription, and practicum experiences tp ensure effective 
utilization of these skills. ( 

The program should develop an awareness in students of thd need for continued study to maii^- 
tain and' expand professional competency. In-service program?, indep^dent study, and formal 
graduate study offer opportunities'for continuing professiorjal improvement. 
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3.2. 3 Occupational Education 



The overriding goal in occupationkj education- is to insure a comprehensive and qualitative pro- 
gram through which all children and youth^are brought to a level of performance in the occupation- 
al world commensurate witji their human potential and thfe needs of society. In grades K-6, the 
objective is to develop ocoipational awareness in children and to provide occupational informa- 
tion through various activities In the middle grades, ourricular offerings provide opportunities 
for students to explore a variety of career fields Responsibility for provigjing appropriate instruc- 
tion IS sharecf by a// teachers, especially.those with specialized preparation in career exploration. 

The abilities, interests and aspirations of students provide the bases for identifying potential pro- 
grams and patterns of occupational preparation at the secondary level n^education. At this level 
occupational education curricula are destgned to prepare youth to perform work that is responsive 
to human needs and wants Occupational curricula must also reflect the varied manpower needs 
and job opportunities which are identified as broad program^areas. 

Common Competencies Needed by Occupational Education Teachers 

1 Understandingofthephilosophicfoundationsof vocational education, demonstrated by stating 
a coherent philosophy of occupational education* 

2 Understanding of the place of career education for all youth as a unifying core for personal de- 
velopment i '"N 

3 Ability to identify the importance of intensive occupational preparation for employment. as a 
Significant aspect of career education ^ ' \ 

4 AbilitytounderstandanduseemphDymentdata and trends in directing the'instructional program, 
5' Understanding of the importance'cTthlN^rk ethic in our economy and abili^ to engender in 
students a respect for work of all types 

6 Willingness to identify, support and participate in the activities of professional organizatjons 
devoted to the promotion of vocational, technical and practical arts education. 

7 Ability to use undergradjjate work as a foundation for further investigation, study and profes- 
sional development V , , i 

8 Adaptability, shown in modifying attitudes and skills in relation to constantly chan'ging social 
and occupational patterns- ^ ^ - • 

9 Ability to design new and/or modify existing curricula offerings based on idantifiedvoccupa- 
tional needs of the disadvantaged, the handicapped and the gifted students. 

Guidelines Applicable to all Occupational Areas * 



GUIPELINE 1: The progr^g^hould provide for the development of a broad understanding of 
the nature and purposes o^Hjper education and the place of Occupatiohal Education as a signif- 
icant part of career educaii^^^ 
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Preparation m this area shoulmnclude the study of the history, philosophy, nature, and purposes 
of vocational education, as well as the termTnolbgy referring to^^^pupation and career educatidn. 
Study m this area should help teachers to distinguish clearly between educatipn for living and 
education that is cpncewied with preparation for employment It should include study of major 
occupational areas, employment trends, and characteristics of effective workers in a 'number of 
fields The study should enablfe the teacher to introduce students to the nature' or^areer choices 
and to the concept that preparation for an occupation is a continuing process f 
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GUIDELINE 2: The undergraduate program of stitdiesfJi ^ach occupational area should provide 
the background for self-eValuation, continued study and professional growth>4hrough in-service 
education, formal graduate programs, and occupational fexpenence. *^ 

TheTjrraergraduate program should aid the teacher m identifying the limitations of present knowl- 
edge and skills in relation tathe potential impacts of changing condition's and give emphasis to 
the need for contmuing in-service education and graduate §tudy 

GUIDELINE 3: The undergraduate -program should prepare prospective teachers to design 
and/or modify the occupational curriculum to meet specialized educational needs of atypical 
youth. » \^ 

Student teaching or clinical experiences should prepare prospective teachers to identify dif^. 
ferences among students. who may be educationally culturally or economically disadvantaged 
or handicapped as well as those who possess special achievement ability . 

^ * * AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

A. Purpose and Objectives of the Program as an I ntegral Part of the Total School Program 

Objectives for the program include exploratton of the agricultural industry at the junior high level 
and instruction for skill development in agribusiness and natural resource development^ at the 
senior high level Ttie primary^purpose of agricultural education is to provide learning experi- 
ences in the broad field of agriculture for all rural and urban boys^and girls who are interested 
and can benefit frgpn 'such instruction The instruction should complement the career develop- 
ment plans of youths enrolled in the program • 

The program shall be based on objectives whicThv+li^xval^ students to- 

Develop an understanding of and an appreciation for career opportuni\es in the broad field 
of agriciiltureand th,e preparation needed to enter and progress in agficultural occupations 

Develop QonnpetehQiegjTeeded by individuals engaged in or preparing to engage in agri- 
cultural occupations 



Develop human relation.atJilities which are essential in working situations 

Secure satisfactory initial placement and advance in an agricultural occupation through a 
'progrann o] continuing education ] 

Develop the. abilities to exercise effective leadership in fulfilling occupational, social, and 
civic responsibilities ' ' - * ^ ^ . \ 

Develop competencies needed m pro\Ading outdoor recreation and in occupations con- 
cerning th^ protection and improvement of our environment 

Devefop understanding and appreciation of plant and animafc^rowth and development 



Students are involved in learning activities which explore therworld of agriculture, self-study 
, and evaluation, skill development for jcJb entry, and the oppprtijnity to contjnue education beyond 
high school Learning experiences, provided putside the cljssroom through the supervised oc- 
cupational experience program, are flexible and related tJ^he aptitudes, interests, and needs of 



each student ^ ^ ^ 



B. Competencies Needed by Teachers ) ^ 



• 7 Subject matter competencies 

• a Agricultural Mechanics* the ability to— 

Connprehendtheeducational requirements and job competencies necessary for success in the oc- 
cupational field of agricultural mechanics 

Dennonstrate an understanding of th^theory and pnnciple^f intemal'comj^ustiori engines 
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Describe and demonstrate the use of farm implements and equipment 
Adjust and repair farm equipment and machinery 
Identify tffe job opportunities in agricultural' mechanics 

• b Agricultural Construction: the ability to- ' • . ' 
Expjam the basic principles and concepts essential for the construction of farm buildings 
ldenti|y and use tools used in farm building construction 

Dernonstrate^n understanding of building types, building design requirements and construction 
techniques ^ 

Plan farm buildings and estimate cosj^ ' * . * 

Demonstrate skills needed in the construction and maintenance of farm buildings and equipment 

Describe the fundamentals of electriciiy and its application to agriculture 

Plan and install an adequate wiring system for farm use in accordance with appropriate electrical* 
codes { * ^ . 

Demonstrate safety practices related to electricity 

Identify the job opportunities tn agricultural construction 

c Animal Sciencfe- the ability to— ^ m.';'v 
Identify animals grown for home and commercral use ^ *^ 
Describe the role animals play in the national and state ^conow^> 
^ Describe principles qf producing the basic farm animals in North Carolina. This knowledge should 
include breeds, breedmi^; feeding, diseases and cdntrols, slaughtering, and marketing. ^ 

Identify the many job f)osisibilities and ncofesfijons available in animal science 

• • -d Soil Science the alj[ihty to— ^ 
Evaluate and classify land for agricultural anei industrial uses 

o 

Describe the importance of tand use and proper soil management in the national economy 
Describe the major soil forming processes and soil properties 
Explain the relationship befween soil water soil fertility, and plant growth 
Demonstrate j^roficiency in taking soil samples and interpreting results of soil analysis 
Identify educational and occupational opportunities in soil science - 

• e Plant Science th«i^biHty Ko-p^ ' 

Describe the fundamental's dfthe nature of ecology and plant growth and plant propagation 

\. ^ J, 

t> Explain the relationship between plants, soil, and animals and their importance to the national 
economy >^ ^ / 

Demonstrate a knovyledge of plants used for the production of agricultural crops 

Demonstrate a knowledge of plant insects and diseases and the proper use of chemicals and cul- 
tural practices to controf them 

Identify trees and relate |he importance of forest land in soil conservation and" in our economy 
-^entity educational and occupational opportunities available in plant .spience 



• f Horticulture* the ability to— 

Identify ornamental horticulture plant materials ^ ^ • ^ 

Design and write specifications for'a landscape plan 

Plan and manag^'^'gh^enrtouse operation 

Demonstrate /methods ofiplant propagation ^ 

Identify and correctly use rooting and growth medial^ * V 

Identify and correctly ase'agricuHural chemicals ' y 

Identify and know control of horticultural insects and diseases 
Demonstrate floral arrangements— including corsages 

Test soils and interpret soil test recommendations ^ 
lc*efl?ify. estakHish and maintain turfgrasses 
Prune all types of plants effectively 

Correctly use spray cultural, and other horticultural equipment 

• g Agricultural economics the ability to— ' ^ 
Describe the general structure of econpmy 

Explain the factorsof production, land, labor, caplta^and management as these relate to the United 
States and North Carolina in particular • , ^ 

Describe the grading, purchasing, storing and marketing process of the major farm and 
home commodities 

Analyze a farm operation including crop and/-Or livestock enterprises through systematic record 
keeping 

Identify jobs and vocations in agricultural economics 

• 2 Professional competencies unique to agricultural education: the ability to— 

* ^ 

a Comprehend the total concept of agricultural education as including farm and off-farm agri- 
business occupations 



b Collectand interpret manpowernfeeds and e^r^oyment opportunities in^fheempl^^ 
thescho6l ! . ^ 

c ^nvolyejstudents.parentsandaXisqry^ommittee members I'S^etermining sequential program 
objectivipfe and learning experiences for career awareness, exploration and skill development in 
production agriculture anra agribusiness areas . ' ' ' 

d Compretiend the patteph for the administration of occupational education and agricultural ed 
cation \ X. . ^- 

e "Analyze sociarchanges tQ which agricultural education programs must respond: and comdf-e- 
hend economic change and plar^programs p meet this change. 1 

f Develop astrategy for working with school administrators and other teachers to (3enji^pnf6epts 
that may besf be taught in a comprehensive high school " \ \ 

g. }=ormulate a t^udget for a local program of agricultural education . . ^ — 

,h Identify andparticipate in organizations that stimulate professional growth and develoi^ment 

I Collect and analyze data in relation to agricultural objectives to determine instru'ction needs 

j Identify and use effectively available resources and resource personnel of the commurHty in the 
instructional program • ^ 

\ 
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k Counsel students concerning careers m farming and agribusiness. ^ 

I Provide progressive community leadership tn rural and urban settiS^ m relation to community 
improvement and development • / . / 

m Evaluate student progress in terms of stated behavioral objectives " ' 

n Understand and utilize the FFA as an integral part of the m^truotipn^i program and to plan ac- 
tivities for effective use^ , ' " * " •- ' 

'0 Develop aiid implement apian for self-improvement A \ 

C. Guidelines for Preparation of Teachers . ' ' . 

• h Subject Matter , , • ' • ^ ' 

Approximately 40 percent of the undergraduate program fpr preparing occupational agriculture^ 
andagnculturaltechnologyfeachersdncludingprofessionareducatidn peculiar to the area) should 
be devoted to^griculture in accordance with the fl^lowing guidelines 

GIJIDELINE 1: The program should provide a broad understanding of the biological, physical, 
and applied^sciences as related to agriculture. ' . ^ 

Preparation m this^area should include integrated courses in thephysical..biologiqal. and applied 
sciences These are needed in greater depth than normally provided in general education prcn 
grams Study in these areas should be related to the practical solutiQn of agricultural problems 

GUIDELINE 2 The program should provide technical agriculture experience's sufficiently broad 
in scope and sufficiently flexible that sti/dents mary study in the several agricultural areas ^s 
identified in the catalog of competencies. '» . ' 

Technical agrici5lture courses in the curriculum should contribute to the ability of students to un- 
derstand and solve agricultural problems concerned with nr^nager;ial aspects of all of agricul- 
ture The ability to solve threse problems effectively requires competencies in identifying 
• problems determining alternatives, and making decisions, with a broad knowledge and under- 
standing of agriculture Opportunity should be provided for each prospective agriculture teacher 
to study m the following areas in addition to his fields of specialization plant science and tech- 
nology ammal science and technology; agricultural economics and farm manage/nent, 
processing- packaging, and marketing agricultural products, rural sociology, agricultural me- 
chanics technology, ancj r.ural recreation and environnpental improv^n^gnt 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should wwideart opportunity for limited specialization based upon 
the*agricultuTal curriculum in the publicsWs<^ls and individual interests. 

Th^ area s of specialization shjpuld be seleaed from agncultural mechanics, agricultural con- 
- struct lopranimal science, soil soente. planj4cie,nce. h®rticultureor agricultural economics The 
program should-prpvide opportunity foi;;^speciali2atii)n'in one or, more ar^as 

• 2 Professional Education • ^ § ' " 

The professional eciucation program should discover anc^ deyelop'the professional qompetencies 
necessary foe a beginnir!g*teacher of ^^ncuJture and should comprise-approximately 15 percent 
of the undergraduate program developeti^in accordance -with ^the 'following guidelines 

GUfDELINE 1: The program should provide preparation in theBrea of specialized professional 
competienpies in sufficient depth to meet the identified catalog of competencies in tlje area. 

Sfudy should include the basic principles and theo^i^^6.^fHearningand how these are applied to" 
QCCuQ^onal education students at thesecQpdary sdhool level (yiethods of determining students 
aptitudes jieeds and interests should be a part of the skills attained by each student' instruction 
should include^methods of teaching. t90ls and equipment needed fpr programs, preparation and 
u^e of audiovisual materials, effective use of a youth organization (FFA), creating an effective 
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teaching-learning environment, developing pccupatlonal Experience programs, and occupational - 
guidance^ , • ^ . - 

GUIDELINE 2: Thd professional education program should provik experierices lor understand- 
iag the purpose, organization, and administration of school systems, with special emphasis on 
the f;o\p of the teapher in developing and directing learning environments related to agricultural 
education lor secondary school pupils and adujts. ^ ^ , ' ^ 

^Preparation lo this area^should devefop understanding 6f the organization and'administration of 
ihe school, curriculumpatterns. and the teacner-s role in relating'the school to the community 
Emphasis *shOi^ be placed upon establishment of a learning ei^vironment appropa^iate.forihe 
pupils to bp taught This incfudes understanding and use of techniques and strategies jnk variety ' 
of organizatioaal settings, including adult farmer education progrartis ^ ' ^ ' » 

•GUIDELINE 3; The professional education program should provide an extended period of con- 
tinuous full-time student teaching experiences in agriculture.. 

Preparation in this^a^a si^uld include a variety of experiences in the various functions of the 
teacher of agriculture in the secondary school program Experiences shoufd be acquired with all 
groups engaged in the learning processes, both in and out of^hool settings The program should 
include planned observatio'ng ^nd participatkon in school and community activities related to the 
instructional progrann ^1* ' ' • . * . 

\, BUSlKlESS AND OFFICE EDUCATION ; ' 

'A. Purpose and Objectives of the Program as Incorporated in the School-€urriculum ' 

Business ediicfetion in the public schools is concerned yvrth four goals f hese four goals are (1 j to 
provide apprbpoale^ploratory experiences in tusmess. (2) tb contrl bute Iq the generaltnd eco-. . 
homiC edugsftion of all students, (3) to prepare students for career? ^n' office occupations, and (4) 
tolay a sound foundation for post-secondary education To meet th^challen^es inherent in these 
roles, the program in business and office education should— 

Be f^e)^ible and sensitive to chartges in business ' 

Provide related occupational information andiappropriate exploratory experiences for 
all students . ^ 

Contribute tp the general education of all students by preparing them to become compe- 
tent citizens in a busines^^^ri^ted society 

Prepare students for careers in business and o,ft>ce bccupations approp/iale to their abil- 
ities/interests, and goals *' -V, . 

Provide opportunities for individualizing iiastruction consistent with varying student abil- 
» ities. interests and personal qualities * ' 

Provide sequential learning experiences to help students achieve th^ highest occgpa- 
. tionalcofnfjetenGe 

* ^Provide on-the-job work experielnce through cooperative programs ^ 

Provide opportunities for alL^ttjdents to develop an understanding of the operation of the 
..^perican business ^stem , ^ 

^ Cooperate with other instructional programs in the school that are concerned with eco- 
nomic understandings 

Provide occupational information, counseling, and placemer>t in cooperation with guid- 
*ance personnel ' ' * * 

Evaluate the gliality of programs, facilities, and student accomplishment, irjcluding the 
* follow-upof graduates 



B. Competencies Needed by Teachers 

' • 1 .^Subf^ect matter competencies: , the ability , to- ^ J> ^"^.^ 

a Understand^the functionalend fuQdamental operation of business organization m the American 
economy as it relates to fjnance. insurance, mark^mg and production nnanagement, personnel 
and human relations, and governm^ftf^control. - 

b Understand the lodividuafs^ignfs and responsibilfties as an intelligent and conscientioi/s wage 
earner, mVestor. producer, consumer.. and citizen-vo'ter m*a business-oriented free-enterpcige 
society . ' . ^ /' , . - 

. c. Recognize anJuhderstand different economic systems as they relate to the individual and "to 
th^^business organisation in the Americ'an»economy. ' ^ ' 0 

./ C d Use mathematical concepts associated with the business wojid ih a manner, most meaningful 
^ to students - • • - 

. e Identifyand use relevant forms of recordkeeping. - ' ^ ^ • 

f Use 'nontechnical term^ the day-^onja'y'VJfeeof th^ computer in data processirtg. 

g Recognize the-feffe data proeessijng has in our socie^oday and the iniplications it has for the 
future^ . * * ' • 

h Demonstrate proficiency in office skills 

I Select and operate 'business equipment effioi^nWy * ' - 

J Communicate in wntipg in succinct and forceful English with proper sentence and paragraph 
structure * , -j • " 

2, Professional coojjDefenc/es; the Jibility to— 
a Organize and administer vocational office education programs. . ^ ^ • 

b Guide the^student in refining and integrating busing skills and knowledges, including those 
gained ih a program of actii^l worR experience ; . - 

c Co9rdinate Ih*^ office education program within the community..^ * / 

~ d Apply the total concept of business education fn preparing students for b<Dth vocationa/'and 
nonvocational roles ' 

e Apply knowledge, sl^ills. attitudes, appreciations, and interests essential for effective business 
teaching . ' ^ ' a » ' ^ 

f Use effective methods, specialized techniques, instructional procedures, ^nd educ^ibna^ me* 
dia in the presentation of business subjects , - ' • . '''^ 

g' Synthesize new developments in business arffToTtce occupations and refated areas and make 
^ v . application to curnculum development anc^nstructton " • - ^ • - 

^ ^ 1 • ' o 

h Recognize psychological and social factors affect ng the acquisitipn of skills and knowledge as 

they relate to business and office education. 

I IdentifyVnd use resources of organizations in irfiplemeoting and enriching the business edu- 
' cation program / ' 

J Identifyand participate in professional organizatioris that stitftulate^rowth and development. 

' k Advise a chapter of FBLA in th^ develoji^nent of leadership abilities. 

, I Evaluate the progress and learning ofstudentsandt^eeffectivenesso^teachingprocedures 

^ m Locate and use business resources in the community to enrich (earning experiences.-' - 

n Correlate and integrate business studies -with other areas of study in school " * 

0 Provide guidance and counseling to business students to help themachie/e their personal and 
' career objectives • . ■ 
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p Assist students in the development of Qersonafattributes and attitydfes essential for rat)pbrt 
with'co-workers. employers, and to total effectiveness' in w(^rk. • ^ - 

^ Synthesize the studeot'teaching experiences for application m managing the business and of- 
^ fice education program . * ' . - - . . ' 

C. 'Guidelines for Preparing Teachers • ^ ' ^ 

Preparation in the area of business andoffice education (including professional education unique 
to business edbcation) should comprise approximately 40 percent of the total undergraduate pro- ^ 
gram Twp inter?elated programs in business and offfce education are recommended-bompy^ 
hensiv^ business With emRhasis^ip*secretarial sciences, arid b^'ic business with empKasis In ac- 
counting Both programs are developed in accordance wtth thie following guidelines: 

COMPREHENSIVE BUSINGS ' ' 

• / Subiect-Matter f^reparatidn % ^ ^ . 

, GUIDELINC 1: XHe program should provide for appropriate business and economic principles 
' and applicqtrons essential to (a) effectlvecitlz^ship and (b) effective performance in a business 
career. *^ ] • ' > fll ' 

Study should include the subject-matter areas^business and economicSmfoffnation essential 
' for all citizens., as well as a program in the functiofis of business, such as. accoanting. law, maf- ' 
;keting. financQ^, management and administration., data processing, insurance, commuhiGatipns.- . , • 
anj^^onomics *' ' ' ' * ' ' ' y * ' ^ 

^ CSUIDtbiNE 2: The pr^ram should provide for the development of competency in the related' ^ y »^ 
office technical skills, kndwfedgdt, and attitdaes essential to business and office occupations. 

Study should include the development of skills in. typewriting, ^sJn(zrrthand transcription, and busi^^ ^ 
ness machines, at an acceptable level for employment » ' ' ' ^ , 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should provide retevant work experience in business and office oc- 
cupatifans. ^ • * • . ■ . . «, 

There should be documented evidence of work experience, witiiAn the last thr^ee years, m a busi- 
ness office, or there should be & university program designed to provide; sup9rviS9d ' ' 
. work experience ' ' , - ^ 

• 2 Pr6fessfonal Education Unique to Business Education * . ' ' / " 

GUIDELINE 1: The program should provide an onderstancing'of the piyposes^ principles? and 
philosophies 6f business education and the role of busirto^ education and office 6ducation^ in 
the total school program , . ^ > 

Study should include subject matter dealing with pnnciples, problems, and trends in business 
education^as well as an identification of the role ftiat business education plav? in the total school . 
program - ^ - ' ' v . ' ^ * 

GUIDELINE 2: The program'^shbuld provide an underst^ding of curriculum development and 
teaching methods in the business and office ediicatioh programs ' ' 

Study in this area should include 'methods of teaching office technica"! skills, vocational office 
ocQupation^, bookkeeping, accounting, data processing, arid b'asic business - , ' . . 

GUIDELINE 3: The prq|jra"i should provide fortH^'S^pliiatlon of teaching-learning theories to 
^ cognitive, motor Skill and effective developmeht in the subject-matter arerfs of business and of- 
fice educatioa . * * 

Study m this area should include analyzing the learnipg processes of both skill an(|^c6gnitive 
areas iri business to determine the task^ involved, the abilities and attitudes to be developed, 
and the problems encountered in various phases* of learning ' ' '.\ 
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GUIDELINE 4: The program designed tojneet recn^remems for the office occupation^ coords * 
,nat0( should include the requirements of the<Jomprehensive Business program and should pro- ' 
vide for an understanding of the philosophy, principles, and strategies peculiar to effective oiffice ^ 
education. 

Study in this area should include the subject-matter areasof history and philosophy of vocational 
education coordinating technique§, and job analysis in cooperati,^ and in-school office occupa- 
tions programs, plus the requirements fa>r-the (Comprehensive Business preparation. 

^ASICBU$INESS • ' * * 

The program irLbasic business i^essentialjy thesame as fdr comprehensive business In subject- 
'matter preparation, Guictelin42, ' for/he basic business teacher, shorthand and trans- 
cription would be excluded^hd Guideline 1 would place greater emphasis u^n management 
and economiic subject rn3tter, suph as accounting, busipess pidministj^tioaNeconomics^and data 
processing ' ' <^ • _ y , 

' ' . . ) 

^ ^ ; • , Career exploration ' , : ^ - . - , 

A. Purpose and Qbjectives^f the Program as Inoorporated in the School Curriculufti * 

THfe overall a4rp6seof^he dareer exploration progVam is-te.provid^ exploratory learning experi- 
ences to assist studente m*devfelopirig their educatronarandoccupatidOal plans The specific 9b- 
jectiv.e of the career exploi^atipn program is toiprovide the following: 

' ^ Activities designed^o Enable each student toappraise his abilities, potentials, 'interest, de-* 
sires and needs, including a^ss to a qualified counselor to provide assistance m under-, 
stapdihg these in relation tO'^gfure opportunities • . . ^ 

, Learmrig expefiences which assure that each-student can identify occupational opportuni- 
^ ties (local, state, national) ancj understands the'irpplica'tions of a nqobile labor force 
\ for a future worker , *• ' . ^ ' , 

Individualized an^ group instruction and related servrces as needed to allow. eVch stirdent 
: . to verbalize rtiethabs for entry intb the labor market^or ^ntry info pp^t-secondary education . 
" programs ^. , . L ' . > ' * ■ » ' 

Opportunities to nurture creativrfyaRd to engage m activities cigsigned todevelop'problem- 
solving skifis ^ ^ ^ , ^ . \ • . ' 

.Oppo.rtCfni^ties to participate in*planned activities deahng with the economic system by which 
goods and services are produced, processed and distributed. * • 

' Instruction and/or activities designed-^develop (^esiratj^^e attitudes tovyard wQrk'and to 
^ • recognize the "dign^tV.o^every occupation. . • *• 

' ' c / • „ ^ * ■ ' " ''^ • *• ' ^ ^ * ^ 

^ Opportunities wnich are designed to allow liim to .experience success and to develop per- 

^ sonaj'pride ' *• . — ^ * < • , ^ " . ^ * ' ' 

Opportunities to ea^age m activities desigoad to. teach acceptance of responsibilities and . 
decisioa-making skills , . ^ ^ ^ , , . . 

' Opporturaities to participate m activities which are designed to familiarize him with occupa- 
^ tional education at the high school and post-high schooljevels/ * J 

)^portunif les to identify major occupational categories or clusters.and participate in*activity 
Experiences in each category or cluster (including work tasks involved, trends, educational 
s^ndtrainlng^equirements. etc^ ^ . \' ^ ' 

Activity elcpenences'that assist the student in developing a positive self-concept. 

Occupational intormation and laboratory and other exploration activities integrated into all 
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Career information and student self-appraisal on a group and individual basis 

Laboratory experiences for exploring basic skills in the fifteen occupational cluster areas 

B. Competencies Needed by Career Exploration Teachers 

^ Subject-Matter Coivpetencies' the ability to— ^ 

a- Interpret the characteristics of^ occupational inform3tion available from vari^uS" sources. 

b Ide^y fifteen occupational tlu^ters. identify entry-level jobs in each cluster area, and list the 
job skilJ^ retJu^red'^on each \db ^ ' * * " ' ^ ^ 

p Describe the hi^rarchyof jobs in each occupational cl uster and identify educational and/or skill 
requirements for each level " .^ ' - ; ^ 

d ^ake advantage of the .benefits to be denved from Comm'^mty resources 

e ^Explaiath^ basic principles of our economic systennjncluding consumer ecenomics and their 
^rejationship to Occupational ende§>S'oi^ ^ ^ ' 

f Synthesize data based on social, economic'politicarand technological conditions as they affect 
labor market trends over the neXt ten-year period. ^ \, 

' . ' ' ' ^ ^ , - . * ' ^ //• - ' • 

2 Professional Competencies:— the ability to— ' ^/ ^ 

jfcooperate ^ith ot^er faculty members m desigiling and implemen'n^ng learning exiDeriences 
thaf relate all sttidies^to career exploration - . ^ , ' ' 

b Organize learning centers for^'individuals and 'groups ol^st^dents tcfexplore career interests 

^ QCgf^'Z^ activities so as'to involve parents, ot/ier facult^members". older studenfs, and.admin- 
'I'straf^Trs in pte'nning. implementing and^evaldatmg the program / ' ' ' 

d Designe^pfer1^nc;esthaterTcouragestJ9ents:to select from among several optioT^and tojustrfy 
* their selection ' ^ ' ■ . ' ' ^ ."^ ' ■ ' , 

.e Design strategies for ^ncouraging optimal student- performance and recognition 
f Establish a tearnmaenyrpnr^nt.which stimulates learnlnq, provrdes a model fpr raising aspira- 
tions and rs sensitive to the ^co^mjc. cultural and social conditions in the riearbv cc^nmunity . ' 
g Design and useevafu|tiori techniques that measure studenf progress toward the achievement 
of preformance objective^.^ v'^' * ' ' 

'h Design sequential learning experiehcesTOr student progress in exploratory experiences 

I Design and in;)plement ii^i^tructional experiences through which stucjants may compare intqr- 
^ ests and.apttitudes with work riequirements m a 'variety of occupation^ y , 

] Identify and manage^equipmenf^ iVistruction^l matenals and supplies*to15rovjde optrnal sfudent 
use ' ' * * ' ' ' - • - . 

k Translate the stated interests^of students intojearning experi4nces\vrthin the school and com- 
munity ■ > - ^ . ' . . . 

\ Design andjmplemeat curriculum based on asynth'^sis of data related to the mobilit^of the labor 
. force, manpower needs, ^nd economic status o.f farMres in^the community - 

.cn Guide students i/i learnin§-e>ft^ences thatproVide for creativ^ expression of d6as of use of' 
matejiais^^^ * J / * ' * ' ' ' >■ ^* 

*n Devel9P 3 student-to-teacher and student-to-student.rela^ionship that permits freedom to dis- 
cUss personal attitudes, feelings and habits ' , 

o* Develop individualized instructional mate/ials that identify performance jotjjeciivesrtearning 
experiences and evaluation techniques for student'use ' * \ 

p Stimulateteaql^r-p^pitplannin^ndevaluatioaasan mtegpal pact of th^ Instructional process 



q Evaluate the ability of students to express facts, qyestions, concerns and interests related \^ — 
- areas of study ^ ' 

r Express personal teaching^ccnpetencies in stimulatiag and managing the leaFning pr6cefes to ^ 
.ot)tain desired student performance • » ' ' ^ ' * . 

s Interpret and use findings frc3?h the administration of a varietyof standardized student evalua- » 
tion instruments • . ' . - ■ - ^ 

t Analyze the benefits each student derive^from group and individualized instruction and adjust 
^ teaching methods: to. varying styles and patterns of learning • . . 

C. Guidelines for Teacher Preparatidp ' • * ^ ■ 

GUI9ELI^lE1:Theprogramshouldpl'ep^reprospectiveteacherswithabasi^^ 
information. * ^ ' . . * 

, , Preparation under thisguidelineshould provide sufficient concentrated study to assure thaj com- 
petency IS developed in locating, .evaluating, storing, retrieving, and using career information v 
^including occupational mformatioWducatronal information, and personal-social information) 
Occdpational trends, life styles assdciated with occupations and occopational levels arid the psy- \ 

' chological and sociological aspects of work should be understood by the prospective teacher ^ \ 

GUlbELINEt2: The program should provide prospective teaches with ah understanding of* the 
poncepts of vocational development and vocational maturity. ' • ' , 

Concentrated study in this area should assi:jre that teachers understand self-concept theory, are 
able to identify characieri$lics associated with yarious stages m the process of voeational develop- 
ment a^d de/Donstrat? competence m' planning and>or prescnbing activities which promote 
-vocational maturity in students r ^ / , ■ ' 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should provide jor the development of basic^kills in three or more 
car^r cluster ateas . * • , . 

Pfteparation andar tb*s guideline would require courses \h technicafsubj^ct-matter areas. These ' 
shoul,d be sufficient^to assure that^prospedtiye teachers can iDlai\ direct and coordinate apprch , 
priate explo^atory activities in career ciCister areas - ^ ' • i ' 

GUIDELINE 4: The program should provide for the development of competen^es'in tfee specific 
nieihods. strategies, techniques, tools. mgteriSls. and curricula needed by the career exploration * 
teacher in vyorking with students both in the school and in the comrnunity. ' 

The program should inclu^ st udy in the^^hilosophy and objectives of career exploration programs - 
and contempo/ary tre/ids and issues influencing these programs CdVitent in thfs area should 
include materials, methods, and strategies'ia the development of learning, development and mean ' 
surement of student sljills, the use of effective teaching procedures, selection, preparation and 
use of rearnmg resources for specific'^areas and levels of c^eer exploration, identification and 
useof community resources; and other a^propnale content " . 



The program should include experiences ih wh^ the prospective teacher learns to solve prijb: 
l*^s concerning organization, administratibn/plassroom management, and classroom instruc- 
tion. The oppbrtunities should be providedfor teachers to learn to plan and equip career 
exploration laboratori^, to maintain the equipment and facilities, and to, develop appropriate 
cojjrs^ content ' • ^ ^ ^ ' >w 

GUIDELINE 5: The program should as3ur§ tt^t prospective teachers acquire first-hand informa- 
tion about several occupations through a variety of work exfieriences, a part of which should be 
suj}ervised by the teacher education institution. ^; r* . ■ - . 

Preparation unde^ this guid^iirae would require work experience opportunities tor students as 3 
^part of tlieir teacher edi|cation program These should be.suffigienUo assure that prosp#ct^e 
^ teachers hav? exposure to the, world of v^k in a number of occupationaj cigster areas ♦ -tx^ 
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A. Purpose and Objectives of the Program as Incorporated in the School Curriculum 

Disl'ributjve education is designed toqualify those enrolled forgainful employment in distributive' 
occupations or m occup^ions m which a distributive fanction appears Q^stnbutive occupations 
are found in such areaspf economic ^dtivity as retail and wholesate trade, finance insurance, real , 
estate s^erviges and service trades manufacturing. transportatioflTutilities. and communications^ 
A program m distributive education pcovides jnstructKjij^desigried to pfepare students for an oc- 
cupation m the field of distribution— the marketing and merphandisifig of goods ^d services The 
program^as its roots iri both education and distribution This environment encompasses distri- 
buti\l^e education as an educational service and as a service to distribution Educational, social, 
and economic responsibilities are included in a statement of the ^Is of distributive education 
1 to offer instruction in marketing cjnd distribution [2] to aid in improving techniques of distri- 
but.on and .3 to develop an understan"ding of the wide range of social and economic responsi- 
bilities w^^fch acaomoahy the right to engage \q distribution in a free competitive society 

The general objectives of distributive education are— 

' To promote high standards o1 operation in the distribution of gpods andvservices through 
the improvenrient o^^marJ^etrng and merchandisio^througViout the distributive field 

To prepare qualifjed young men and women for the distributive jo'bs of today and the busi- 
ness leadership o*f ton16rrow ^ . ' ^ ] ' ^ 

To assist in the reductionx:)f the'costs oldistr'ibution through increasing* the efficiency of 
distributive workers * ^ ^ / . . ' 

Tu aid distributive owners and managers to (Conduct their business operations efficiently^for 
the benefit of !he consumer ^mploye^ and employee" • r \ 

To d^pare employees m distnbuflve occupations to take advantage of opportunities fo^ 
advancement » ' - \ 

To develop a better understanding of the mutual problems of the consumer, Employer and 
eniployee ■ . • ^ ' ' • " \ 

To devefopa.closer working relationship ©etween th'e.schoolsand the business community 

Instruction in distf ibutive education genet^Hy utilizes cooperative or prpj^ct n^etho//s The co- 
operative distnbutiveeducation program utilizes both' the iaciiities of the school and the distri- 
bution and merchandising resources of the community, instruction in the school is'supplemented 
by siipervised^work experience provided by cooperating businesses Programs using project 
methods provide for vocationally centered learning experiences in the classroom * e 

B. Competencies Needed by Distributive Education Teachers ' 

• 1' Professional Competencies the abtlity to— ' ' ' ' ^ 

a Integrate other school classes and learning actfvities which niay be beneficial to th^ D E stu-' 

dents " I • • 

b Design oa-the-job learning expenences ' * 

c Dev^ ljj^in(jtv)dual training plans for coopera^ive'students ^ ' - * 

jQeilgn participating experiences and/ or projects for D E studei^fs M«5 ^re not in \hq][|oop6r- 
i program ' < , ^ . . • • ^ 

lulate'a viable concept of the D E teacher-coordinator's ggidance role . 

ip policies "to serve as flexible guideline^ m the selection of the D.E student§ for both 
the ^:opper.ative and the project plans of the program 

g A^fstlhe student— according to his vocational^terest. aptitude and ability— m selecting the 
* mo^t appropriable on-the-job training placement for him • - . 




h Counsel students concerning careers in distribution ,^ ' V 

I Realize the importance of having a trained sponsor appointed by the employer for each D E 
cooperative student - f , , ' 

J Formu|jate a concept of the role of coordination in the education of a*D E student ■ 

k F0rmulate\a concept of the role qf the distributive education program 

1 Explain. th£2neaning of terms unique to the (distributive education program 

m Explain^he pattern for the administration of vocational education and distributive e(?ucation 

n Evaluate the effectiveness of the local d£ program 

0 Design a plan for working with an advisory committee 

p ^Demonstrate his ability to serve as advisor toV^e distributive edueation club 

q Formulate a distributive education budget 

• 2 Technical Competencies . * . ' 

* * * 

• a Selling Area the ability to— ^ ' " < . ' 

4 * * 

Demonstrate and explain the proper use of cash registers 

Relate accurate sales check writing to store operation^ and control 

-Demonstrate and leach the importance of a'Strong sales approach- . • ' - ' 

i-i * ' ^ ' ' • • • ' ' ' 

^ innpgjtance of determining ciTstomer buying motives to successful seHfng ^ 

Incorporate prodi^ct and service information into a sale X 

Selectend teach the best method of creating customer desye fo|||^roduct 

Incorporate a Customer s questions and objectives into a successful sale ' * 

lrtc9rporate variou§ methods to help a customer making a buying decision • " , 

. Decide on ,an appropriate closing for a sale " . . 

Asse*ss the importaoce of suggestion selling to increased voigme \ ' 

Formulate a concept regardiQj^' the-r^le of qredjtjn selling ^ . ' 

Weigh the' irpportWeof'customef^gen/i^^^ - 

•Relafe \<M/ selling costs^to.successful job perfo^^jpice " ^ > * * 

Form a con^t of the satesperson's role in regard to business and publ# relations policies * 
Evaluate the ne^d f^)r«tjarefully handling customer complamts 

Determine the best approach for handling situations in whicVi merchandise is being reTurfied for 
exchang^. cash refund of charge credit 

• • , - X ■ ■ . 

• b Display Area" the^abilityto.—^ . • - ^ 
_ Fornicilate a concept conceriVig the role of display in merchandising 
Weigh the importance of the plannmg and preparation necessary for effective display 
Incorporate cert^TrTrules and principles into good display 
Relate the importance of 3fjequate merchandise information to display 
Explain the value of di's'play as an aTdlo selling 
Integrate technical elements into effective display 
Appraise the importance of space ^nd location to effective display 
Judge the importance of various fixtures'fo displaV. 

• . ' .•'■■'■./■■■ ■ . ^ 

• . . ' . » • ^ 
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Use point-of-sale signs as sales stimulators ' • - 
Develop display signs- , , , • 

Relate certain housekeeping duties to effective display . 

, c Advertising Area, the ability to— 
Explain or qpnvey the uses and the purposes of advertising ^ ' u 

Weigh the significance of the planning expense involved in advertising preparation- ^ 
Assess the importance of various media to effective advertising * 
Incorporate the elements of written advertising into an advertising la)fout 
Appratise the significance of brand names and slogans 
Relate the importance of advertising information to effective selling - 
Weigh the. importance of coordinating other sales promotion activities witlj adverting 
Explainorconvey.therolepublicJty plays in,abusmess's image ' . , 
Assess the ^mployi^e s responsibility toward advertising 

• d Communications th^ ability fo— ' . 

Explain the necessity for clearly written coi^mumcations 
Assess the need for clear communicatioiS$ regarding policies and procedures 

:Relate"'lhe role of trajning (o successfuKx)mmunications 

i\ssess the value of an adequate technicaKvocabuJary 

Formulate a concept concerning the effective use of speech and vocablJlary m busmess 
Explain or convey the need for clear communications with customers 
Explain or convey the value of.using the telephone fopsucc^ssful business ^ 
Show that the "spoken word" is an important tool of.the trade in distributive occupations 
Showthe value of clarity ,in spoken corfimunications jT * ' > 



f ... 

Formulate a concept cogcerning communications asTtwo-way process between management 
and ^ployees 

Show the value of good relationships among competing businesses ' 
Explain how it is that communications ip assigning work means a constant jstnying for clarity t 
Sjgow the value of keeping abreast of certain business publications 
Convey the necessity of making the public aware of the business image 

• e Mathematics: the ability to— 

Demonstrate the^need for developing basic mathematical skills 
Relate accuracy in mathematical procedures to an efficient selling process 
Assess the importance of careful and efficient cash register usage and money handling , 
Explain the role of markup in profitable merchandising "^^^ ^ . ' ' 

Show why open-^to-buy is a usefiil guideline for merchandising a department profitably 
Relate turnover and stock-to-sales ratio to profitable merchandising , f 
Relate the use of exact rtiathematics to efficient merchandising buying plans 
.Relate certain terms and dating to profitable, merchandising - ^ ' - 

Relate Uie importance of accurate stock control records to efficient merchandising 
Appralwth^usefulness of retail and/or methods of inventory • 



J^dgethevalue.of profitand loss statement for guidance im^ycoling operating performance 
Determine the usefulness of certain mathematical aids to distributi^ workers 



• f Human Relations: the ability to— » ^ 
Weigh the impfications of working conditions to good human eolations 
Explain or convey the relationships of business policies "and human relations 
Relate good^morate to^ high standards of work performance ' 
Relate personality factors and adjustment of personalities to human relations 
Relate^ood grooming and good health to productive job performance 
Exhibit certain personality traits desirable in business 

Show how human relations involve a d&lanced interdependence among business associates 
Relate effectiveness as a leader to obtaining results through other people 
Relate the valUes of good customer r^ations to ^^essful business 
Show the value of public relations , ^ \ 

_E_vaIuateJhe importance of a pleaSarTf^orking _ \ ^ - 

Apply the principles of motivation \ * . ^ 

Show the value of employees' contributions to business ' ^ , 

V ^ * . - -r-- - 

• g Operations and Management:^he ability to— ' ^ 

Appraise the worth of personnel organization - ' • . . > ' 

Ran departments and store merchandise arrangements m rel3tion to flogr space expense, po-* 
tential sales and profits • . ' • ^ ' 

Organize stock and fixtures within a department to facilitata. customer service, increase tner- 
chandise protection, eliminate employee and customer hazards and permit ease of restocking 

.Judge the effect of policies on operations and personnel ^ . , 

Show that employee evaluation is necessary for increased job" performance 

Relate employee morale and payroll savings' to careful employee scheduling 

Evaluate satisfactory working conditions " • ' ^ " ^ 

Design wage schedules and job classifications best suited to a business 

Evaluate the need for policies regarding employment . . 

f^erce^ve that those job applicants should be hired' who will best carry out business objectives 

Relate ^equate employeeorientation to increased work productioo-^ ^ 

Weigh the importance of management training 

Select themost\pffective method of training for various situations , ^ 

Defend the ide^ tri^ well-kept store is a^rimary means of attracting and holdirtg business 

Distinguish among the Various kinds of storage 

Rel|Je wrap^ng ^d packing to efficient operation and satisfied customers* 
Incbrporatgicertaii;) innovations into improving customer services and facilities 
Weigh thfe irtfltif^nce of delivery on increased business and customer satisfaction 
Weigh the^ importance of location to the success of a business • - ^, ' \ 

Perceive developments and trends which will affect present and future business operations 
' Incorporate store protection measures 



Defend the idea that every business should take precautions* gainst accidents and injuries 

Assess the importance of cr^edit • ^> 

Distinguish among various credit plans, terrDs and conditions ^ ♦ . 

Perceive the need for the efficient processing of credit application^ *^ 

Describe the-functions of billing • V3 ' * 

Assels the need for qarefully handling credi^collections \ ^ ' ) ' 

Asses^thavalueof careful expense planning " . 

, Evaluate the effect of expense control on profitable business operation ^ 

Compare the varicxis modes of transportation used in shipping merchandise from vendorio store 

TShow that efficiepcy is essential in receiving merchandise - ^ , 

Weigh the necessityfor an efficient checking and marking system 

Relate an accurate bookkeeping system to efficient receiving and marking' ^ 

• <* 

Summarize the procedures for intrastore fransfers of stock, * 
Describ^ythe procedures for making returns of merchandise to vendors 

• h Product and/or Service Technology the ability to— i * 

^ Relate adequale merchandise for service informationto^efficient selling. , ^ 

Explain th^ use of merchandise handtags. labels, etc . §s st>urces of mercjiin^se^formatiori 

Judge the usefulness of various sources of merchandise information ' ^ " ' 

Evaluate the.usefulness of information gained from adverfising , * ' 

Determine the uses of s^ecifjcmerchandise and differences between similar-articles so that mer- 
c^^ndlse may be selecteglo me^t a customer's needs ' ' ^ . 

Relate merchandise and service technology to effective job performance 

Show why it is that merchandise guaranties and warranties are necessary 

Appraise the benefits derived from keeping abreast of product trends and'innovations 

formulate a concept concerning the protective measures behind standards, grades and labels 

Judgethe value of agencies protecting the consumer ^ 

• I Merchandising- the ability to— ^ ' \ 

Eorm judgments regarding the use of either retail or cost method of acfcqunting 

Compare the benefits of various vendors' t'erms jand discpunting policies 

Offer a strong positive assertion about a buyer or department manager's selling floor responsi- 
bilities' . ' 

Incorporate model stock plans into successful merchandising 

Explain merchandise pricing 

Relate the importance of careful merchandise pricing to profitable mercihandising 
Evaluate the^ecessity for merchandising price changes * 
Assess the need for maintaining unit invenTorycontrol records 
."Determine the necessity for accurate merchandise stock counts 
t^aintain unit contrpi r^eWds by u^ing information from various sources ^ 
Assess th^ importance of the buyer's market responsibilities t - 
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Stiow how it IS that the customer is the determining factor when buyjng merchandiseJor the de- 
partment or a gtore ' * ^ \ 

Relate the careful planning of piomotional activities to successful merchandising 



' Relate complete stock assortments to increased sales volume 
- Evaluate the usefulpp^gxit marketoand trend information 
Weigh the influencaofbbmpet^^^^ marlkeyponditions on a business 
Make adequate comparisons of factor^'i6fruehcing buying decisions 



• j Economic^s and'Market'iog: the ability to— 
Define terms unique.to marketing and economics 
Formulate a philosophi^ of the American private.enterpfise system 
Identify economic resources. < ^? » ' • ^' . 

Value the^mar/<ef as the focus of the American economy 
Tormulate a concept of the part pr/ces play in our economy 
Formulate a concep^of the role of the individual in the Amencan economy ^ 
Explain the role of government in the American economy 
Expiam^e role of financial institutions in the economy^ 
Exptain-lhe roie*of profits in our economy ^ ^ ' 

Explain the.effec-t of competition in the^menc'an private enterprise system 
Set forth some prmcrpleso^distFibution - ' 

Guidelines for thePreparation of Teachfers 4 

i^program erf preparation of teachers for distrib,utive education sut^jects should include the 
broatf'Qene/^l education required of all teachers. In addition, approximately 40 percent of the. 
undergraduate program should be deyoted to the develppment of specialized professional and 
technical competencies basic to distributive education. ^ . 

% ' ' ' • . '-^ ' . ' t * \ 

GUIDELINE 1: The program should provide preparation jn the area of specialized proiessional 

competencies in sufficient depth td develop the requir^professional distributive competencies 

identified in the catalog of competencies. ^Jflf ' 

Preparation u/tder this guitieline should provide concentrated study in all of the professional 
competency areas unique to distnbutive education administration and program management, 
coordination strategies, methodology guidance; careers in distribution, terminology, yobith ac- 
^tivities. use of community resources and advisory committee$, management of individu^learn- 
ing activities, evaluation and handling fiscal m^ers/ 

GUIDELINE 2: The program should provide preparation to an.area of concentration in sufficient 
depth to develop, the required technical distributive competencies. 

Preparation under this guideline should provide sufficient conceritc^t^d study to assure^compe- 
tency in all of the following technical distributive areas sellin^isplay.. advertising, ccJnmuni- 
cations. math^matics/hiiman. relations, operations, and management, product and/or 
service technology merchandising, economics, and marketing * ' * 

GUIDELINE 3: The undergraduate |5ro^ram should g|py,^ fo^enougb^^pproprlato distributive 
occupational experience to enable the prospective teaoh^rs toklevej9|f^ skil|§^ in St least 
one area A part of this experience should be sujWvjs^d^ 
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HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 

4 

A. Purpose and Objectives of the Program as* Incorporated in the School Curriculum 

The health occupations program in the secondary school is an attempt to meet present and pre- 
dicted needs for health workers within the diverse occupations in the health field. The program 
IS designed to provide the h]ah school student with instruction h health career ooportunitres, 
theory and principles of health care, related health care information, and basic health care skills. 
Through the cooperation of community health facilities, the student has the opportunity to leafn 
the organization of hf alth cares the functions of health workers wrthin the wide spectrum of health 
occupations, arid deveTdfcr^ntry level health skills The program provides for ^udent instruction 
that will stmnulajestucjfent interest in the field of health It also provides for Students to haveMearn- 
mge)(perienced in a real clinical envirpnmentunderthesu^rvisionofaprofessional teacher who is 
experienced in health care procedures The Qlincial instruction is eoorelated with classroom in- 
i^struction andif^egrates the specif le and social principles of health care The go^s of the program 
are as follows - - ^ L-^ 

To provide students with knowledge and abilities to m4ke realistic decision regarding health 
career goals ^ ^ . 

To develop knowledge ahd^skills that will allow the student to enter the health care labor 
naarket as a health assistant ' ^ 

To respond to employment needs in the tommun 

To develop appropriate-attitudes for work 



To promote understanding of the orgaai2^tQ(i andVconomip/impact qf the health service 
\ industry 



To prepaiie students for the pursuit of further 
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B. pompetencies Needed by Teachers 

Teachers of health occupations must be knowledgeable in scientific principles, related health 
car^ subjects, health car^ skills, and procedures They should have an objective attrtude towai:d 
needs and opportuniti^ within the professional, technical- and occupational spectrum of health 
occupations Teachers must continuously apalyze changes. in secondary educational concepts, 
occupationar fesiks, social concepts, and technological advancements in^ord^r tp prepare stu- 
dents f^r work in health occupations" They must be able to— 

1 Understandand use reference materials, professional literature, and journals pertinent to health 

• occupations 3nd occupational educatioij ^ ' 

• 2 yjilize health occupations audiovisual aids eftectively in the laboratory and classroom 

3 Present health and medical informatio/i graphically 

4 Understand and demonstrate acceptable standards (Sf performance in the health fieki. 

5 Describe the professional groups in health occupations and the services they provide at4he 
national.jState and' local JeveLs , • ' 

6 Dir'^ct leat;hing expet^^me| based on behavioral objectives that will [prepare students for em- 
ployment as health assistatits and for further studyl . * \ ' . - ^'^''^^^^■^ 

7\Eva}uate the effectiveness of teaching aids and adjust th6rT\to the demand of the tp^ching^sit- 
udfion'^ * ' ^ / * > * 

8 Identify the types and sources of specialized equipment, materials, and supplies essential for 
instruction . ^ • ' - . ♦ ' - ' > 

9 Cfompile and use information celated to health occupationsTas a basis for counseling stlidents- 
about career objectives , . . * ^ ^ P 
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10 Synthesize and use current trends and change in health and health occupations 

11 Survey employment opportunities and health manpower nee^ds m a community and^apply 
the findings in curriculum development * - ' \. 

12 Organize a health occupations laboratory and clinical ar^a for a sequential development of 
skills and concepts 

13 Organize and supervise clinical experiences legally available to health occupations students 
\ in a given health agency 

14 Organize and supei^/ise field trips relevant to health occupations as an effective method of 
instruction ' " 

"15 Evaluate and select educational materials, audiovisual aids, and other devices related to 
health occupations curricula in order to increase teaching efficiency 

16 Use a wide range of teaching techniques pnd methods appropriate for health occupations. 

17 Design and implement a course of study for health occupations based on job requirements 
and student interest and ability * \ , - 

18 Apply safety practices in patient care * 

19 Ayj^nge sequential student assignments in caring for patients 

20 Assist students in evaluating skills performed in the classroom, laboratory and clinical are^a 

21 Stimulateand maintain interestin the health occupations student throughout the instructional 
process, both m the classroom, laboratory and/or clinical area. 

22 Diagnose i ndi\;idual student interest and abilities and develop a curnculum around useful and 
meaningful units of experience that relate the instructional program to clinical practices. r 

23 Coordinate the placement of health occupations students based on the purposes, services, and-^ 
locations of the health agencies 

24 Develop and- use effective evaluative instruments for assessing students achievement ^ 

25 Apply pnnciplesof learning to the performance of patient care and health maintenance skills 

26 Develop a cooperative relationship with students, fellow educators, administrators, and others 
m th^ community in establishing-and maintaining a health occupations program. 

27 EstabI ish and mai ntain professional standards of human relationship's in the classroom, labpra- 
tory. and clinical areas * i 

28 Evaluate student performance in the selection and 'feafe use of equipment, materials, and sup- 
plies in the classroom, laboratory, and clinical area, 

29 Apply techniques for proper maintenance and storage of teaching aids and audiovisual equip- 
ment 

30 Identify the legal regulations and economic conditions governing preparation *and employ- 
ment of a student learner 

31 Organize and advise youth c!ub activities relevant to health occupations students. 

32 Assess personal competencies and select professional exfbenences in order to keep abreast 
of changing tec hnolbgies • , . 

33j Organize and utilize successfully ttiaservicesof an advisory committee. 
C. Guidelines for Preparing Teachers % 

GUIDELINE 1 : The prospective health occupations teachershall be a licensed professional nurse 
(RN)^priortoentrance into the teacher education Rrogram. 

Since prospective health occupations teachers will have already completed the technical require- 
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merits in the nursing Qrogram., these guidelines will^apply>alnnost entirely t0t)rofessional compe- . 
tencies ' - * . 

Some registered nurses who enter the teacher education program will be four-year college grad- 
uates and will require only the professional preparation to teach in a health occupations program. 
Other registered nurses will have completed nurses' traming'within a three-yeartiiploma school 
of nursing These prospective teachers will need additional college preparation, including tha 
professional preparation to teach, before being fully qualif ied4or a Vocational "A" Certificate 

GUIDELINE 2: The program sbould provide basic understanding of the natural and bebavioral 
sciences significant to health and health related behavior. - i 

Preparation in this area should include Study irhthefollowiag areas the growth, development and 
• nature of man in his total er>vironment and his, ecological interactions, scientific principles of. 
healthi, h^a^th care skills and procedures, economic, legal, political and sociocultural forces as 
they relate to health, disease, and disability, cutrent and emerging individual, family, and conrv 
munity health problems and resources ^ ' ' ^ 

. The program should provide study of the related disciplines which will provide an understanding 
of teaching-learnmg*processes.and varipus methods which are unique to health occupations 

GUIDELINE 3: The' professional education program should provide an understanding of school 
and health systems, with special emphasis on the role of the health occupations teacher. 

Preparation in this area should include study in the following areas. scli6ol purposes, organization 
and administration, mcludiilg curriculum patterns, counseling and guidanc^.-legal requirements,* 
accreditation anci teacher certification, present and near future community health manpower 
needs, the org^nizat>Qn and arrangement of health care system's, employment opportunities and 
salary ranges for health workers In additron. study tn thearea should include the following setting 
learning objectives, designing^^valuatioh. selecting appropriate methods and materials to accom- 
plish the learning objectives, and implementation of t^chln^-learning transaction , ' 

s • • 

HOME ECONOMICS 

A. Pijrpose andrObjectiyes of this Program as Incorporated irt the Sch<3ol Curriculum 

Traditionally home econofni&s was elected by highschool sttidents in grade^nine through twelve 
desiring some training lo homemaking skills During t]:ie last decad^fSocraf and economic coqdiv 
tions and "technological change promoted a pew-look at the relevance of a program directed to 
preparing youth for only one of the multi-roles they assume as adultjs thus, the objectives of home 
economics have been expanded to include instruction ih consumer and homemakiog'education 
m the junior and senior high school and career aware nessr orientation and exploration in the mid^-" 
die school andjumorand senior high school The objeefives for instruction related4o home ecoa^ 
nornics m public schools may be identified i|/three*major categories (1)to provide students many 
'opportunities to learn about jobs, subprofgSsional and professioijal that nrtay 6e assumed by in- 
dividuals using skills and. knowledge related to home economics. (2) to prepare students, bofh 
boys and girls, to more efficiently assume roles of honr^emaker. consumer, parent, marriage part- 
ner and' to maintain compatible relationships with other people outside of the family uTilt, (3) to 
prepare students for entry level^ome economics, relatedemployment or advanced training pro- 
grams bgyood high schoop^ r ^ . " 

The several content a^eas generally considered as ho'me economics related^ the public scJ]ools,- 
of North Carolina are^Dods and nutrition, consumer education and management, housing, equift- , 
ment and furnishings, child development andir\terpersonahrelalionships, heSlth and safety, ^nd ^- 
cfothmg selection. ''construction, and care . " " • ' " ' 
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B, Competencies Needed by Teaoliers 

t * 

7 Subiect-'J\/1atter'C9mpetenties: the^abilityjo—. 



a Show that human growth and development is a,t:pntinuQus process,.cbSracterizecl by predict- 
ablestyles and patterns of behavior, .nurtJred in different typ6s of familys'tructures, and respon- 
sive to sociaj and environmental factors /' o / • ' . 

. , » ' ^* *. • *? ■ ' . 

b Jntexpret the pjatterns of relationships .among individuals andjamilies as each inter- 
acts to satisfy valLies. needs, and cfoalg- ^ * „ • 

c Point out simiiantiSs and difffrehpes in needs amgng individuals and families a^ reflected in 
fhq lif e*cycle. roles, responsibilities, value systems, styles. and patterns of living. 

d t^^jajn the components and processes of management and the influences of social, economic, 
and Cultural factors on th^ organization and nianagement of hgrnan artd material resour<:es to. 
achieve individual andfamily goals - ■ " 

e Express segsitivity to the cultural arxj aesthetic qualities Of human life and- ifsjenvfronment . 
through applil^ation of principles of design anc^through discriminate use and^preservation of na- 
tural and man-made resources. ' ' ' ' < . 

f^App!yfh>e principles ^nd^concepts of vocal lonal^ducat ion by syiithesizing information pertain- 
ing^o legal and ecomomic conditions of empU>ymenrand identifying career opportunities for per- 
sons possessing salable skills in home economics \ , " ^ • 



Q Professional Competencies Unique to Home Economics Bduchtfon 

\ - ' . ' ' . ■ "\ 

♦ a. Dragnosihg pupil characteristics and instructiqnal needs of individuals and groups. 

Mhe ability to— / , ' .v^ '.,. , 

Collect and analyze djata on individual le^rnefs to determine instructional needS x ' 

; »: ^ • . ^ . 

Identify Influ^Ces.of social condittoris on attitudes, customs, traditions and practices of families 
re^>re<fenteft m the school corpmuiaity 

Identify background experjepces. interests, abilities'andaspirations of individual learners ' x 
Explam the effects of different environmental andpulfaral factors on learning* / . , 
Gather data on profected manpower needs and fob opportunUies in a particular locale 
Use findings from student evaluations to assess program effectiveness continually 

• b Identifyingstu^rtt objectives, the ability to-T' 



Interpret^ Available data^oTryoi^th and adults in,planning th^ /ypes of home economics progrSpns 
thatafe^feoftiblefor aschocilah^icom'munity' . ' "^r . , . ' ' 

AnalyzJ^rsocietahej^pectatipns of youth jn/reLafiorMd the^potentjal of student ab'ilitieS. interest. 
\;alues a|titudeV and the adequacy of th^'instructionalenyirphm^nt ' 

' Predict future deyelgpmerll needs ^itudents^s^hey are related to homemakmg and wage-earn- 
:ingrotqs. ^ ^, • i . ■ i ^ 

Involve Students, parents ^ndnadvisory committee member^ in determining sequential program 
'objectives and learning experiences for career^aw^reness.explorafion.and development <in home 
^ecdnomics related areas , 

Identify ^instructional Objectives ba^ed'op all available sources of information for both the con- 
^"^unaer-homemaking^nd occupation education programs 
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• Q Designing and implementing teaching Strategies theability to— 

Select concepts and develop teaghing methods and materials on the basis of their potential for 
achieving instructioVial objectives m the areas of child development, clothing and textiles, con- 
sumer educationend management, family and interpersonal relations, foods and nutrition, groom- 
ing and personal appearance, health and home care of the sick, and housing and'home 
furmshmgs 

Provide instruction'^l experiences through FHA and home and community activities 

Develop or modify teaching strategies to accommodate differences among students, personal 
constraints, or uncontrollable forces 

Provide experiences which demonstrate the multiple roles assumed by homemaker wage earn- 
er faQTiily member and consumer * V . . » 

Design and implement instruction'al progranns and experiences fo5 career awareness, exploration 
anddeveloping selected entry level skills , ^ 

Descnbethetype. quality and quantity^ of space, equipment, furnishings, and supplies essential 
for providing instructional experiences in each curriculum program offering 

Estabfish an instructional environment Which enhances learning, provides a model for raising * 
aspirations, and reflects a sensitivity to the needs of families in the community 

Identify and use thej resources of professional organizations in implementing and enriching the 
instructional prograpri 

Synthesize new developments in home economics and related areas and make application to 
curriculum development and instruction 

Des ign and conduct experimental teaching or use reseai ch findings of others to solve educaf lonal 
problems and to improve the teaching-learning process 

• d Cooperating*with others in managing instructional experiences the ability to— 

Enrich learningexperiences by cooperating with other teachers in theuseof a variety of resources 
from the school and community, including individuals possessing special knowledge ^d skills 

Develop a strategy for working with school administrators and other teachers to identify conceoJs 
that may best be taught in each discipline or reinforced through an exchange otstudents^or co- 
operative instruction . ' ^ 

Correlate and integrate the study of home economics at all levels with other academic and otd^- 
pational areas in the school curricula . ^ * ; , 

Plan for the development, selection] organization, and management of iri;5tructional media- in^j;^' 
operation with.other home economics teachers, teachers in other disciplines, administrators and 
supportive personnel such as the librarian, media specialist, guidance couns6lor,%nd 
teacher aides ' „ ' 

Make contacts with local businesses, industries, and agencies in order to interpret the-progr^ 
and s^&jre assistance in planning and providing the instructional needs • \ ' * ' * 

• e Evaluating sTuc^ent and teacher performances the abilit^jf to— / ' , \ 

Use appropriate evaluative procedures to determine the effectiveness of student l>55rn- 
ing experiences - • • r 

Design experiences in which studertts will participate in planning for self-fev^lijation and self-im-, 
provement ' * 

Developicritena for evaluating personal competencies as a home economics teacher 

Develop and implement a plan for self-improvement ' ^ " 

Identify ^nd participate in^rganizations that stimulate professlona^ growth and developnrrent ' 
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C. Guidelines for Preparing Teachers 

The home economics preparation program should constitute from 30 to 40 percent of the four- 
year program and should be planned in accordance with the following guidelines. 

GUIDELINE 1: The program should provide for the study of human growth and family develop- 
ment. , * 

Specialized study in the nature of humap growth and family development shouLd.include the fol-^ 
lowing the functions and 0atterns of the family in society, patterns of physical and tJphaviorat 
development of the individual and styles of living a.s influenced by social, cuFtural, political and 
economic variable?, and^ roles and responsibilities of individuals and families interacting with the 
environment 

GUIDELINE 2: The prbgram should provide study in the identification of human and materials 
resources and the application of principles' and skills for managing resourp^s for the welfare of 
individuals and families. 

Specialized study of human and material resources which may.satisfy basic human needs should 
include the following concepts principles in the selection, construction, use and care of fabrics 
and other materials in clothing and accessories, principles of the nutritive, aesthetic, cultural and 
sociaJ uses of food, principles of form and function in shelter, furnishings and equipment, and 
principles and practices iseful in promoting health Specialized study in consumer education and 
management should inciudealterTiative patterns of behavior in the preservation or use of human 
and natural resources as affected Dy differing psychological, physiological, economic, and social 
conditions 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should provide f9r further development of major home economics 
concepts through opportunities for fndividualized selection of advanced studies from among 
combinations of complementing home economics areas and related fields. 

A broadly defined home economics concept shall be selected by the prospective teacher based 
on interest aptitudes and/ or the projected teaching environment Since the concept is broadly 
defined studies should be chosen from either a combination of home economics area$ or home 
economics and related fields \ * ' • ' 

GUIDELINE 4: The program should orient the prospective teacher to job classifications and com- 
petency requirements for clusters of home e&onomics related careers and provide for some on- 
the-job work experience in at least one of the occupational clusters. 

Opportunities should be provided for the prospective teacher to acquice knowledge of jobs and 
the specific tasks involved in the areas of child care services, clothing services, food services, 
health and management services and home furnishings services Laboratory experiences, prac- 
ticums and field exjDeriences in business, industry and other community agencies designed to 
increase knowledge of the world of work and develop occupational skills should be an integral 
part of the program 

GUIDELINE 5: The program should provide for the development of competencies in diagnosing 
learning needs, developing effective teaching strategies, evaluating pupil progress aiW managing^ 
the learning environment to achieve specific behavioral outcomes in home economics education. 

The program should include study of the objectives of home economic? programs m youth and 
adults as well as contemporary trends and.issues influencing these programs. Characteristics and 
needs of individuals and families should be the focal point of instructional planning. 

The p/ogram should provide the prospective teacher with knowledge and skills neided to (1) * 
determine learning and program needs, (2) determine relevant objectives and select content, 
learning experience, and evaluative procedures wfcwch are valid for the objectives specified in, 
child development, family and interper^sona|l relationships, clothing and textiles, consumer educa- 
tion and management, housing, home furnishings and equipment, grooming, personal 
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.appearance and health, and home care of the sick, foods and nutritions, and career orientation. 
(3) deverop and use strategies for individualizing instruction, (4) manage resources and tijie in- 
structional environment so as to enhance the teaching-learning process, (5) plan and im0lement 
ihstructionareXperiences for persons of different age and sex and from various social, cultural, 
economic and ethnic backgrounds. (6) guide students in career.pianning through exploration and 
orientation experiences. (7) plan and implement programs for the development of entry-level • 
skills for Employment in home economics related occupations, and (8) use experimental ap- 
proaches in teaching to improve program effectiveness in meeting observed student needs 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS . . 

A. Purpose and Objectives of the Program as Incorporated In the School Curriculum 

Thp purpose of industrial arts in tfie school program is to provide students with learning experi- 
ences that will enhan^ce their understanding of and familiarity with the technolo^ in- 
volved increatingand using man-made products Paramount among its identifying characteristics 
are manipulative activUies that complement the study of product creation, including those proce- 
dures involved in plarfning. selecting materials, tools, and processes, and designing organ izational 
structure to attain efficient productivity The program of instruction is adaptable to all levels of 
the secondary school and recognizes individual student abilities and content-emphases Beyond 
exploration of the wide spectrum of occupations represented by comtempdrary industrial enter- 
prises." the student is provided opportunities to discover and develop his personal tal- 
ents and potentialities for technical pursuits Recreational expression through technical-related 
craft acti vities and a practical orientation to the post-secondary study of technology and engineer- 
ing may also be realized through the program . , ^ ' 

The specific purposes are to— ■ , « - 

Identify and develop pr£)blem-solving skillsTRrpugh expenences in designing, planning, ex- 
perimentation, and evaluation of the industrial technological environment ^ 

, Provide continued development of pretechnical and preprOfessional skills 

• , Discoveranddev.elop personal talents and encourage creativity m expression with the tools 
. and materials of technology ^ ^ 

'pevelop value judgments related to the evaluation aad selection of manufactured goods 
and,services » • . ^ 

Develop concepts of'^he structure and organization of technological enterprises 

S-trengthen recreational interests and skills through in-depth experiences with .topis and 
; materials • >^ • ' , • ^ I 

Build upon Career exploration.activities for those students whose career goals are still de- 
veloping ^ " ^ 

Yhe spcondary sahool program should' consist"<of general exploratory programs in the five occu- 
patipnal clusters identified for.^ndustrial artsjy\ program dealing with a single occupational clus- 
ter would be taught in a unit laboratory while two or more clusters would be taught in a general 
laborafory Normally, initial expenences are of a j^eneral nature 

At the senior high level, concentrated study anc^ advanced laboratory work allows the students 
to gam greater insights into theograriization. processes, tools, products, occupations and prob- 
lems of each industrial area More comple^ problems are solved through advanced machine and 
^tool operatiQrIs Greater skill is developed' in the use of tools and materials .Students take more 
initiative in designing projects and in solving technical problems 4 
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B. Competencies Needed by Teachers 



• 1 Subiect'Matter Qompetencl^s . / 

a Demonstrate knowledge of and performance of basic operations involved in the following oc- 
cupational clusters manufacturing, communications (graphic and electronic), construction, trans- 
portation, and recreation ^ ' 

6 Demonstrate advanced skiH in at least one of the above occupatK)nal clusters * ^ 

c Demonstrate advanced servicing skill within at least one oj aforementioned clusters 

d Demonstrate the processes of planning and graphic communication of ideas to others . . 

e Demonstrate knowledge of and skill in using common conventions, symbols, andihe vocabu- 
lary of technology ' ' \ 

f Demonstrate knowledge and skills associatedAA/ith laboratory management and maintenance 

' g Demonstrate-the safe operation of laboratory tools, machines, and equipment and exemplify the 
safety attitude in all performances in the laboratory ' ^ i. ■ ' S>^^ 

h^ Use and direct other in t\e use of scientific processes jrf" both individual and group proolem 
solving materials processingX . y^-- 

I Demonstrate knowledge of anti^skill m the technigues of job-shop processes, mass production 
processes, and the processes of research and development as tine common phenomena of in- 
dustrial production 

i Demonstrate a knowledge of the time-place perspective m the developnrient of contempprary 
technology . , ' , 

k Derrionstrate the ability to analyze, evaluate. 2fi(d select consumer products • » 

I Relatedjechnical skills to recreational pursuits 

m Demonstrate skill ir^ using industrial arts content 'as oQCUpationahnformation ^n ca-* 
reer counseling ^ . ' 

^ ' ' ; 

• 2 Prbfessional Competencies ' , 

a Plan and execute educational strategies involving knowledgaand skill in— 

Specialized teaching techniques including the shop demonstration, project method (indi- 
• vidual and group) line production, research and experimentation, and other forms of indi- 
vidualized and self-pacing instruction • « ; 

. Meeting industrial arts objectives as these contribute to the overall goals of education 

, Meeting the needs of individuals an(j the»r growth and developmentjn a technological en- 
^ vironment. especially in technical literacy occupational orientation, consutmership. 
and avocational pwrsuits ' ' . - 

Meeting the needsr of society by acquamtVig youth with the aature of our techno- 
logicaJ culture 

b Demonstrate knowledge and skill in arranging procedures for students to wor+; cooperatively 
in a shop-laboratory situation * f . 

c Demonstrate proficiency in the effective use of vprious communications aids, multimedia, etc , 
in the industnal arfs facility ^ J <- ' ^ ^ 

d* Pemonstrate knowledge of and skill in i^esearch-based planning, Implementation, ai^ evalua- 
tion of outcomes ' s ' . 

e- Encourage creativity in students , • . «^ • 
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C. Guidelines for Preparing Teachers " • 

The program for the preparation of mdustrial arts teachers should be a closely integrated system 
of courses and experiences with approximately 35 to 40 percent of^the fojjr-year undergraduate 
curriculum devoted to instruction in accordance with the following guidelines 



GUIDEUNE 1: The program should provide esperiences to assure performance of basic opera- 
tions in the following occupational clusters: tnanufacturing, communications (graphic and elec- 
tronic), constructioni^d transportation with the development of advanced skills in at least one 
of these. . , ^ 

This guideline recognizes for teacher preparation the fundamental elements of brtadth and depth 
in competencies relating to technological concepts and practices f6r specific occupational clus- 
ters that are associated with secondary school industrial arts programs In addition to broad ex- 
periences in several clusters, the program should provide an opportunity for the student to^spe- 
c lalize Within a technical field and-to study in the related technological fields so that he will better 
understand his major concentration The program should be inclusive of studies in tools, 
machines, instruments, systems, matenals. and processes of the occupational clusters, m the oc- 
cupational, organizational and functional aspects of industry, and in the sociological, economic, 
and ecological aspects of technology In addition, the program should provide for the develop- 
nnent of a background in the technical sciences, such as statics and strength of materials 

The technical phase of the program should provide for both theoretical and laboratory experi- 
ences Theoretical principles should be rooted in basic mattiematics and science and 
further studied tfi their application to various types of laboratory problem-solving activities 

The program should also provide opportunities for the development of technical skills that will 
enable the future teacher to construct prototypes, mathematical and scientific models, industrial 
mb^ls, and oth^r materials forms, to diagnose properly malfunction problems, to set and adjust 
nnechanical productsfor satisfactory performance, to operate and service instruments, tools, and 
nnachines for pealTulferation, and to build jigs and fixtures in mass production activities 



GUIDELINE 2: The program should provide broad experiences for developing skills in the pro- 
cesses of planning, design, and the graphic communication of ideas to others; competencies in 
using scientific processes in solving problems with the tools and processes of technology; ability 
in analyzing, evaluating, and selecting consumer goods and services; and prof icienpjes in using 
industrial arts cont^t as occupational information In career -counseling. 

The implementation of instructional activites that fulfijl supporting objectives for industrial arts 
progranns requires speciaf teaching competencies that this guideline identifies These competen- 
cies ensure familiarity with special teaching methods and course organization techniques that 
have been adapted to unique applications in this subject matter area SpecificalJy. the program 
should provide opportunities to develop skilled techniques in oral, written, and graphic forms of 
e^pressionthrough studies m English composition^ speech, technical writing, aqd visual commun-. 
ications (drafting) It should also be inclusive of experiences4hat develop skill in analyzing, plan- 
ning, organizing, synthesizing, and evaluating in relation to industrial and technical elements 
through such activities as creativity, research-based planning, and in implementing production 
activities 

The program should provide opportunities todevelop skilled techniques in researching, interpret- 
ing, and the dissemination of occupational and consumer information If should be inclusive ot 
experiences that eventuate in skilled techniques in career counseling and consumer guidance 
relative tothe occupational clusters 
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GUIDELINE 3: The programshould provide for the deveiopment of managerial skills in the opera- 
tion of an industriaParts laboratory; competencies in maintaining the physicarenvironmertbol^the 
latxxatory; safety attitudes, skills and understandings for engaging in technical activities; and com- 
petencies in planning and equipping industrial arts laboratory facilities. 

The competencies included in this guideline are those necessary to creating, managing 
/ and maintaiiiing a safe physical environmentin which the learning is to occur. In other words, the 
guideline corequisites embrace those knowledges and skills necessary to manage cuid maintain , 
a laboratory wf^erein students may work safely with the tools and machines of the industrial-tech- 
nological culture. ^ 

j Specifically, the program should provide instruction in laboratory planning including the selection 
of appropriate tools, machines, and equipment as well as the organizing and managing of |he in- 
structional program Of paramount importance is the emphasis to be devoted in the program to 
the development of safe work habits and-the acquisition of safety attitudes. 

GUIDELINE 4: The program sjiould develop under^andings of the time-place perspective in the 
evolution of contemporary technology. * ^ 

The program should develop understandings of the historical antecedents to contemporary in- ' 
terpretations of technology Emphasis sKould be given to the development of a broad historical 
background for all areas of occupational education The program should also provide for onerita- 
tion to the trends of technological development by indicating something of the future. The pro- 
gram should include study of the social and cultural effects of technology, especially 
* as' it influences man as a wage earner 
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GUIDELINE 5: The program should develop competencies in educational strategies including 
curriculum construction, lesson planning,' methodology, evaluation, and media development and 
usage to achieve specH[ed behavioral outcomes in industrial arts education. 

The program should develop understandings and skills in planning, teaching^ and evaluating in- 
dustrial arts activities at the senior high school level. 

The program should provide experiences irr planning that center on the developrrient 
of competenciBs related to the use of systematic approaches to curriculum structure and course 
development Included should be learning activities designed to enable the prospective teacher 
to determine learning needs, to forecast future career requirements of students, to define pro- 
gram goals, to delineate course objectives in terms of behavioral outcomes, and to develop cur- 
riculum plans and courses of study. 

The program should provide experiences in laboratory and classroom teaching that stress com- 
petencies needed for selecting and using the teaching methods and techniques most appropriate 
tothe realization of specified objectives. 

Practicum experiences should be provided with methods recommended for teaching senior high 
school m^dustrialarts Likewise, the "hands-on" approach should be Used for developing compe- 
tencies in the development and use* of instruction media and techniques, ^uch experi- 
ences should emphasize polysensory learning with a multi-media approaqh. Experiences should 
also be provided in^the use of group techniques, such as laboratory demonstrations, group proj- • 
ects, line production, and the research and experimental approach. Additiqpally, experiences 
should be provided for helping students learn via self-paced and individualizedmstruction. 

The program should provide experiences m evaluation that deal with methods of judging both 
course efficiency and program effectiveness. To judge course efficiency, competencies need to 
bedeveloped in preparipg ai^ using a variety of tests for measuring student performance against 
course objectives Tojudge program effectiveness, competencies need to be developed for corrv 
panng program goats with student performance in whatever activity he elects upon graduation. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

A. PuiTKjse and Objectives of the Program as Incorporated in the School Curriculum 

Jhe primary purpose of trade and industrial education as a part of secondary education is topro- 
[ vide instruction in the field of trades and industries for all youth who are interested and can bene- 
fit from such education The instructional program should prepare students for employment in 
trade or industrial occupations bv developing such competencies and knowledge as ^re neces- 
sary and desirable The program? hould permit maximum flexibility for students to ipeet the r^eed 
of those preparing for immediate employment and/or those who wish to continue m post 
high school occupational education program^ 

Trade and irldustrial education is a balanced program of studies including laboratory and/or out- 
side work experiences that have the ct>mmon objective of producing competent workers. This 
program develops the skills, abilities, attitudes, and habits needed for employment, and Imparts 
knowledge or information needed by individuals who desire to enter and make progress tn an oc- 
cupation The goal is an Ameri^can citizen whoas^a worker is competent economically, socially, 
emotionally, and physically 

The mission of trade and industrial education IS— . . _ 

The development of PEOPLE— not products 
' People who can produce 
People with adaptability to the dynamics of the era 

People whose occupational interest or^employment is in trade, service, or technical pursuits 
—from the lowest to the highest positions 

People who share the benefits and the responsibilities of a derrjocratic society with all other 
people r » , , • 

Trade and industrial e^lucatlon includes three general types of programs, Introduction to Indus- 
trial Education, Trade Preparatory Training, and Industrial Cooperat^ve Training, 

B. Competencies Needed by Teachers 

• h Subject-Matier Competencies \ 

Generally teacher education in trad^and industnal areas is based on the-assumption that all pros- 
pective teachers will haye acquired occupational competency through actual work experience in 
some trade or industry prior to ehtenng teacher education. The degree of competency needed 
by teachers in trade and industnal areas depends on the type of program in which the instructor 
will teach Additional work experience and content courses will be offered to help overcome any 
occupational deficiences based on the individual needs. Teachers pf Introduction to Industrial 
Education and Industrial Cooperative Training require limited occupational areas Teachers of 
trade preparatory courses are normally specialized and must be highly competent in the special; 
ized afea Subject-matter competencies needed are therefore based on the teaching objectives 
of the prospective teacher 

a The teacher in introduction to industrial education and industrial cooperative "training should 
be able to— - * % 

Identify 15 industrial occupations, identify entry level fobs in each occupation and describe skills 
required for each job " . - ~" 

Identify and describe equipment and tools required in an Introduction to Industnal Education 
shop 

Demonstrate occupational competency in at least one trade or industrial occupation.' 
Decnonkrate ability to list job trends in five iridustnal occupations for the next<five year period 
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, List the major jobs in progression in at least five industrial occuplatiohs. 

Demonstrate an understanding of educational requirements for entry level jobs and p^ogresslon 
in each of five industrial occupations. • 

Demonstrate knowledge and skill in repair and rpaintenance of shojl) equipment. 
Demonstrate the knowledge of safety practices in handling tools &nd machinery 

b The teacher in trade preparatory training should be able to— 

Demonstrate occupational competency by performance in the trade which he plans to teach 
List the major jobs in progression in the trade area of teaching 

4i , - , 

DecRonstrate an understanding of educational requirements for entry level jobs and progression 
in the trade area of teaching ^ , * , 

Demonstrate ability to list job tre nds for the ne^xt five years in the trade area of his specialty. 

Identify and,describ^ equipment and tools of the trade area of teaching 

List the^hysical requirements for employment in the trade area * ' 

Demonstrate knowledge and skill in repair and m^enance of^hop equipment 

Demonstrate the knowledge of safety practices in handling tools and rriachinery^ 

• 2 Professional Competencies: the ability to— 

^Employ fe^cher-centered methods of presentations^to demonstrate manipulative skill, present 
a concept or principle through derponstration. give an illustrated talk, and be competent to^pro- 
vide mediated instruction 

b Demonstrate understanding of philosophy and tools of the occupational educational profession 

c Provide appropriate guidance for prospective student-learners in all trade and industrial pro- 
grams ' 

d Provide safety instruction and maintain safe conditions for students in classroorp. labora- 
tory, and on-the-job situations 

e Evaluate trade and industrial education student^nd programs ^ ' ' * 
f Selecttraining stations for Industnal Cooperative Training students 
g Develop training plans and agreements for IndustriarCo'operative Traitiing students 
h Organize and maintain an advi^ry committee 

I Conduct a community vocational education survey , - ' 

J Develop and direct studentactivities. including/aVICA^organization. 

C. Guidelines for Preparing Teachers - 

The program forprepara'tion of the several categories of instructors for trade and industrial edu= 
cation slrould be a closely integrated system of courses and experiences, with approximately 30 
percent of the four-year curriculum devojed to instruction inaccordance with the guide- 
lines which follow ^ i 

GUIDELINE 1: Professional competencies should be developed through a program of^^udies 
devoted to the history, philosophy and c9ntemporjary practice of trade and industrial education. 

Thestuflyshoulddevelopaworkingknowledgeofthecurrenttradeand industrial education philos- 
' ophies Opportunities should be provided for students to acquire ( 1) an understanding of the State 
Plan for Vocational Education includmg state and Iqcal laws pertaining to labor and vocational 
education, (2) an understanding of the history of vocational education and its^ relationship to other 
elements in the educational system, (3) an understanding of the roles of an instructor as a prpfes- 
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sional educator, his responsibilities to th^profession, to himseff , and tothe student, and to society, 
and (4) an understanding of the role of thateach.er in vocational guidance and career planning 

GUIDELINE 2: The program should orient the prospective trade preparatory teacher to job das- 
sifidation^ and competency requirements for clusters within trade and industrial careers. 

Opportunities should be provided for the prospective teacher to accrue knowledge of jobs and 
fne specific tasks involved m the areas of trade and industpial education including laboratory/ ex- 
periences, practicunn. and cooperat^ve experiences to obtain skills ^ 

GUIDELINE 3: The program for preparation of prospective coordinators of Industrial Cooperative 
Training should assure experiences in at leasf three of the clusters in trade and indu^rial areas. 

Prospective coordinators should have a wide variety of occupational experiences in industrial 
fieWs prior to enrollnnent in the pcogram When such experiences are insufficient, the teacher ed- 
ucahon institution should arrange for and supervise experiences in appropriate industrial jobs 

GUIDELINE 4: A broad offering ol studies in the behavioral sciences should provide for the un- 
derstanding of students in public sctiool trade and industrial education programs, with particular 
referencetot^elr Individual growth and development and their response to learning en vironments 
and activities. • ' 

The behavioral Sciences pro\/ide for understanding of^human behavior in a technological env^iron^ 
ment Principles of behavior should be studied through application of psychology, sociology, and 
other behavioral sciences to shop/laboratory Situations and to industry Practice in analyse and 
control of sociological situations shpuld help develop ability to work effectively with students, 
supervisors, departrrient heads, administrators, advf^ory committees, and personnel in industry 

GUI DELI NE 5: Studies should pr6vide for the development pf competenclesnecessary to analyze 
t^e needs for a trade and industrial education program; to plan a(Ki implement a program In keep- 
ing with the needs, and to devise and use effective means to evaluate program results. 

Planning and qrg^izing-p^grcims gf vocational instruction are considered to be major compe- 
tencies of tlie instructor ^Beration should inclugle adequate 6pportunity to acquire skills and 
specific competencies. sulH^ conducting occupational analyses; providing fordevelopmenfof 
manipulative skills, technicl! knowledge* and communicative" skills, selecting and arranging s^ 
quential teadhing-learning^Gtiviti^s into' appropriate uf^its, selecting pertinent text and reference 
matecialS to mfeet the relevant objectives identified with the stu€ients,planri*f)g, preparing, admin- 
isteringandevaluatingappropriateteststo measure the vcK:atioh^skill£^ . 
by studen^l^nd prepanng complementary individualized inStrucTr^Bjfrriaterial^ • 

GUIDELINE 6: The program of studies should develop competencfes and skills in educational 
methodology, Including lessorf planning, teaching methods and techniques, testing and evalua- 
tion, and media development and us^ge.^ 

TJie preparation of instructors^should emph^sizathe characteristics of vocational teaching, and ^ 
should enable the instructor to become competent in^hose skills and knowledges which 
are unique to the field of trade and industrial educatiqr>in addition to those common to all educa- 
tion ThrougHbgt his program* of study the prospective teacher should have ample opportunities , 
to usejaudioandyisual media, to prepare modejs, mock-ups. transparencies, and other teaching- 
learning materials The program of study should enable the prospective instructor to become conrv 
petent insuch activitiesas the useof tests and measurements, the effective use of irf^tructional ma- 
terials, and techniques in counseling students ■ * . 

3.3 Proi^ssioQal Studies Component . . 

The professional studies component of the prosjiective teacher s preparation'program'^hould be 
designed to provide the competencies, including the personal and professional attitudes needed 
by the effective teacher In all of its elements, the' program approach should be hu/nanistic in na- 
ture Considered in this vein the pnnriary goal of thep^ofessional componenf is to provide oppor- 
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tuples foi*1he individual ( 1 ) toexamine his feelings and thoughts about himself and others as i^ell^ 
as about knowledge and (2) to de^^elop t he behaviors, attitudes and skills needed to promote learn- 
ing Hn essence, the program should ennphasize teaching as fcfeing pripnarily concerned with hu- 
man beiogs interacting with each other in a human process: Under the humanistic approach the , 
following provisions shouldbe made. (1 ) opportunity for prospective teachers to progress at dif- 
ferentspeeds, (2) provisionfor the learning experience totakepiaceinaccordancewith the human 
potential, and (3) provision for self-evaluation throughout the preparation program. With the em- 
phasis on th^ acquisition of competenc les an d the development of optimum levels of performance, 
time in the program becomes a varjable Exit from the program is based on specific performance 
requirtements without reference to time. 

A. Professional Competencies Needed by Teachers 

The professional competencies listed below are among those deemed essential for the effective 
teacher . ' • 

• Growf/? patierns^^teaching-learfiing theories and their practical applications ' 

1 Understanding of the pnnciples and processes of human growth Qpd development in relation 
to human potential . • , • 

2 Ability to choose and apply alDpropriate principles of teaching and learning 

3 Ability to recognize m the teaching-learning" environment the implications of individ- 
ual differences 

'4 Ability to structure learning environments which stimulate students to express feelings, per- 
ceptions, and emotioiis through^a variety of cultural and occupational mediijms 

5 Skill in utilizing effectlvely^A/orkable theories of learning m ttig^teachmg-learning environqn^t^t 
whichwill insure appropriatemdividualizationofachievementanddevelopmentamong learned 

6 Ability to plan, organize, execute and evaluate hum^n learning activities m a manner which will 
be pertinent to the fulfillment of the special ne^s of the individual 

• Contemporary issues and tfends for a humanistic approach to the historical, philosophical so- 
ciological and political concepts with their implications for educdiiion ^ 

1 Understandingof the concepts of the natur-eof'man ! ^ ' 

2 Understanding of the nature, aims and goals of education in their Individual and social 3§pects 

3 Understanding of current issues and trends in education including conflicting ideas and major 
' problems 

,4JJnderstanding of educational philosophies in relation to current practices ^ 

5 Understanding of the roleof public education in a d^ocracy in contrast with its role m other 
political systems and societies ' / 

6 Understanding of the role of governmerfl^(national. State and local) in the finance and control 
of education— its development and current status 

7 Understanding of the various racial, ethnic, social, and economic groups that make up society 
and the implications for education 

8 Understanding of the community and its problojjps. needs, resources, and especially its role in 
'•the program of the school * • , 

• Creatior0fl^utilization of learning environments, including strategies and t^hniques appro- 
priate to the' field of ^specialization^ ^ * 

1 Ability to initiate and guide teaching-Jearning styles which enhance.personalizatipn and devel- 
opmental growth ih each individual 
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2 Ability to create a learning climate where the dignity and worth of the individual is stressed and 
where meaningful relationships with and among students develop 

3 Ability to assist students in enlarging their social perspectives, sharpening their moral and aes- 
thetic seasibilitiesand strengthening their sense of responsibility and commitment 

4 Ability to design and implement learping^xperiences which develop inquiry, decision-making, 
and problem-solving skills 

5 Ability to involve students in responsible and creative planning with the objective of enhancing 
self-direction 

6 Ability to insure the successful developmeVit of groupness in the teaching-learning setting by 
making it possible for each individual's contributions to become a part of the group ac-' 
complishments 

7 Understanding of the sensitivity to the differing environments, customs, and values which in- 
fluence the behavior of individuals and groups 

8 Ability to initiate, accept and direct change aimed at producing better teaching-learning en- 
vironments 

9 Ability to select ecfuipment. media, and materials appropriate for particular individuals in spe- 
cific learning environments 

10 Ability to locate and use a variety of human and material resources from the school and the 
community to enrich learning experiences ^ 

• Analysis and evaluation of teaching-learnrng environments 

1 Understanding of the role of evaluation in teachihg-lq^fning processes 

2 Ability to select, develop, and use instruments andbevic^ eff^ectively in evaluating learning 
andteaching ^ ' \ " 

3 Ability to involve students in realistic self-evaluations which help them to grow as responsible 
iQdividuals and to set achievable goals ^ 

4 Ability to assess' personal assets and liabilities in order to clearly perceive capabilities 

5 Ability to evaluate himself professionally 

6 Ability to analyze, evaluate, synthesize, and organize data for use in instruction 



• Reading competencies ^ 

1 Ability to demonstrate their understanding of the skills involved in the reading process 
and ability to utilize that understanding in teaching in the content area(s)/ 

2. Ability to "determine a studenVs approximate'ceading level. 

3 Ability to determine the extent to which a student has mastered the basic reading and 
-work-study skills necJessary for success in reading books and materials in the content 
'area(s). 

4 Ability to locate, evaluate, and select inslruct\phal materials appropriate to thedndivid- 
ual student's reading skills, needs and interests. 

• Human anp social relationships ^ 

1 Ability to facilitate a caring, trusting relationship with individuals and groups 

2 Understanding offh^contributions of various cultural and ethnic groups 
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3 Understanding of the differing folkvyays. rrjores, and traditions that influence life styjes . - * 

4 Understanding of the relationship dimensions in a multiethnic, multiracial, multicultural society 

5 Ability to recognize and appreciate the subtleties of personality structure and to use individ- 
ual and group relations skills basQd on group dynamics and counseling techniques 

6^ Ability to work with groups and not on or for groups in learning environments , ^ ■ 

7 Ability to exercise self-giving in flroup relationships without minimizing self-fulfillment 

8 Skill in initiating aQd gurding group behavior with the objective of maximizing both individual 
and group successes 

9 Ability tpiaccept each individual as a person of worth and dignity 

10 Ability to recognize and dea| effectively with biases, prejudices, and discrimination 

B. Guidelines for the Professional Studies Component 

The professional studies component of the teacher education program should be a translation of 
competencies into specific behavioral objectives that are attainat5le and measurable, observably 
or in other ways assessable Each element in the component should relate directly tGhGneor mor& 
of the competencies identified The program should be comprehensive enough to provide ade- 
quately for the needs of the student admitted Normally, this should comprise 15 percent-20 
percent of the undergraduate curriculum developed in accordance with Ihe following guidelines. 

GUIDELINE 1 : The professional studies component should include a systematfc study of the pro- 
cesses and theories of human growth, development, learning, and teaching, with extensive clini- 
cal experiences. 

Preparation inthis area shoulcjmclude study relatedto physical, psycfiological, and social growth, 
inctliding factors thatenhance or retard such growth. The relationship of growth in all of its aspects 
to teaching and learning theory should be emphasized. 

The study should be combined with clinical experiences that enable the prospective teacher to ' 
internalize the principles involved through practical applications He should have human encoun- 
ter experiences involving self, peers, community, and youth in general. The activities should in- 
xludesimulations as well as direct experiences Included in the experiences should be those that 
present recurring types-9f classroom situations such as planning, organization procedures, the 
individualization of learning, diagnosis and preSfcription for individual problems, and evaluation 
procedures and practices. 

GUIDELINE 2: Tfie protessiondl studies component should provide humanistic study of the probh 
lems, issu^, and trends in education within a historical, philosophical, sociological, economic, 
and governmental framework. ^ 

The overall study under this guideline may be identified as being behavioral and humanistic, in 
nature The major purpose of the study is to qrovide the student with a set of human and theoret- 
ical contexts in which living and learning problems can be understood and interpreted. 
It IS assumed that problems regarding the nature and aims of educatjon. the curriculum, and the 
organization and administration of a school system will be studied with respect to their histoncal 
developmentand the philosophical issuesto which they are related In the same studies, the prob- 
lems of education should be studied from an interdisciplinary standpoint to include the findings 
of sociology, economics, politicat science, anthropology, and other related disciplines. 

GUIDELINE S: The professional studies component should provide instruction and experiences 
In creating and utilizing learning environments which faciliAte personalization, decision making, 
and the integration of knowledge, with particular emphasis on the area of teaching ^pctcialization. 

The goal of study is to provide the prospective teacher with the strategies and techniques to con- 
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Struct open-ended environments, centers of learning and special areas for the development of 
indiuiduai talerits for interest or for specialization Thfe sjtudy should include the selection and in-, 
tegration of content, medi/.'andmaterials that are appropriate for particular school environments 

^ Study under the guideline should include simulated and direct human encounter experiences in ■ 

: the application of principles and techniques in the area of specialization. 

GUIDELINE 4: The professional studie^ component should include study of the processes and 
techniques for analyzing and evaluatitig the teaching-learning environment. 

The emphajsis of study should beon the role of analysis and evaluation in constructing and main- 
taining effedtive learning environments as it relates to diagnosing.'planning, aod prescribing for 
the individual pupils aptitudes, needs, and interests. This includes the understanding and effec- 
tive use of analysis and evaluation instruments and techniques in relation to organizational prac- 
tices teaching performance, individual learning, learning media, and materials The yvhole range 
of teaching and learning styles should be defined, explored, and Assessed in the'teaching-learning 
, environments Comprehensive self-es/aluatton and the ability taaid students in evaluating their 
own performance should be aspect^of^ the program. • . * 

GUIDELINE 5: The professional studies component should provide experiences through which 
the prospective teacher acqu ires the knowledge, develops the skills, and forms the attitudes nec- 
.essary to maximize positive human and social relationships. 

The program should develop understanding of the factors and forces that influence the develop- 
ment of human beliefs and attitudes It should provide the prospective teacher with the knowledge 
and experiences needed to free hin^fromtiogmatic superstitions and prejudices concerning race, 
ethnic groups, and economic status/plus the knowledge and skills that will enable him to ( 1) cope 
with the school situations and problems that reflect social stresses and strains and (2) plan and 
conduct learning activities that prpmote the acceptance of cultural and human diversity, the de- 
velopment of positive self-images and th^ recognition of each individual as a fellow human being 
possessing rights to be recognized and respected by others. ^ 

GUIDELINE 6: The program should provide prospective secondary and special subject 
teachers with the knowledge and skills needed to assure the continuing development of 
their students' reading capabilities. ' 

The program should develop the knowledge and skills required to enable the prospective 
teacher to assess the reading levels of his students and to use methods and materials in 
keeping with their individual interests and needs to the end that each student's reading 
capability is enhanced through the teaching-learning'- process in each content area. 

GUIDELINE 7: The professional studies component should develop an awareness of the 
need for continuing education and professional development. 

The rabidly expanding body of knowledge devoted to learning and the learning processes requires 
that teachers become lifelong learners. To do this they must view professional learning as a con- 
tinuing need and must accept responsibility for meeting that need Every teacher education pro- 
gram should develop m the individual the capacity and the disposition for continuous learning 
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PARTTVyO: Gy iDELINES FOR ADVANCED PREPARATION PROGRAMS- 

4.1 Elementary School Teachers 

(Early Childhood and/Intermediate Education) 

The program for the grdfduafe preparation of elementary school teachers should provide flexibility 
to the extent that ^ach studerit's^program would become a planaed extension of work taken at 
the undergraduate level, iha logical and cohesive whofe or five years of studyleading to a master's 
degree If a Slxt^year of preparation is involved, the planning would be on the basis of an exten- 
sion of work taken at both the undergraduate and fifth-year levels Graduate programs should ex- 
tend the breadth of knowledge and understanding demanded by the role and function of the ele- 
nnentary school teacher Graduat^a study implies that the teachetis prepared to assume at a higher 
)evel of competency the professional responsibilities involved. The. early childhood apd inter- 
mediate programs will have different emphases ' -^^^ ' 

Approximately 40 percent of the graduate program should bedevoted to preparation required in 
Guidelines 1 throug^;4,andapproxirriateiy40percenttbthat required by Guideline 5. The remain- 
der of the program should be in areas that would add to the general competency Qf the individual 

GUIDELINE 1 : The program should broaden the teacher's understanding of the^purpose and role 
of the elementary school at either the early childhood or intermediate level; 

Pr^eparation in this area should provide opportunities for the teacher to develop further insights 
injoand understandings of th^e theoretical and philosophical bases for practices in education, and 
the^arly childhood or intermediate curriculum, interrelationship of subjects, and major curricul- 
um rnovements and trends 

GUf DELIN E 2: The program should extend the teacher's understanding of the nature of the learner 
and learning process. 

Preparation in this area should include an analysis in depth of the concepts of educational psy- 
chology learning theory, goal orientation, conditioning, and rational processes, concepts of mea- 
surement and testing, mcluding-construction, use. and interpretation of^ teacher-made 
and standardized tests and other instruments for appraising personality attitude and adjustment, 
and statistical analysis and interpretation ' ' . ' . 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should assist the teacher in gaining greater insights and skills in the 
use of the techniques of research and in designing and carrying out research projects. 

Preparation in this area should include the necessary understandings and skills to develop action 
research inclassroomsituations 

GUIDELINE4:Theprogramshouldextendanddeepentheteachers ability to work effectively with 
the content areas of the elementary school curriculum. 

Study should provide the student with a usable command of concepts, understandings, general- 
izations, and points of view, as well as knowledges and skills sjjth as apply to the various areas of 
the curriculum Individualization of program planning should be directed toward extending and 
deepening the student's ability to work effectively with'the subject content at the appropriate level 
(early childhood or intermediate) . , * 

GUIDELINE 5: The program should provide for concentrated study in one or more of the instruc- 
tional areas of the elementary school curriculum, 

For the early childhood education program, the concentration should be in the general areas cov- 
ered in the curriculum at that level An early childhood education emphasis should be the focal 
point of consideration/;^U#ie intermediate level, provision for concentrated stLKJy in a selected 
instructional area of the elementary school or in a combination of academic fields should be pro- 
vided 
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^ Completion of Program 

The fifth-year program should lead to the master s degree When a sixth-year program i§ involved, 
the institution should grant appropriate recognition for completion of the program. ^ ^ 

Recommenaation of Institution . ^ ' 

Each candidate for a certificate must be recommended by the appropriate college offiQial(s) the 
j-ecommendation must certify the completion of the master s degree level or sixth-year level pro'- 
gram and must be accompanied*by a transcript of credit 

Authorization for Service 

Satisfactory completion of the programs would be tfie basis for the issuance of two certificates, 
one based on the master s degree and the other on the sixth-year program Either certificate would 
authorize the holder to teach in the area of authorization 

4.2 Secondary School Teachers 
(Academic and Occupational) 

The program for each candidate should be planned as a logically-organized whole, in continuation 
of his previous study and m relation to his perform^m^^pn screening procedures A minimum of 
'60 percent of the graduate work should Ife in the di^i^line^of the teacher s subject or academic 
field, and a minimum of 20 percent shoiHd be in professional education Approximately 20 per- 
cent should be free for additi^l work in the subject field, in professional education, or for any 
graduate work that would add to the general competency.of the individual 

Fpr teachers prepared to teach i^^two subject fields at the undergraduate level and desiring to 
continue certification in both fields at the graduate level, the concentration must include each 
area, with the work about equally Hjivided In this situation, the concentration would constitute 
approximately 80 percent of the progranr ins'tead of 60 percent The percentage of work in elec- 
tives and professional education should be redupe^ proportionally 

The masters degree pregram should pfBvide preparation called for by each guideline, and the 
Sixth-year and doctoral programs shoujd be designed to develop breadth and depth in the same 
areas The study should be planned so that programs meet the following guidelines 

GUIDELINE 1 : The program shoulcj provide for concentrated stgdy in the teacher's subject field 
or fields. . ' * 

Study in the subject field should be characterized by flexibility and differentiation in recognition 
of individual needs and differences in backgrounds of education and experience 

GUIDELINE 2: The program should extend the teacher's understanding of the basic humanistig 
and, behavioral studies relating;j!tol[eachingand learning. 

Study under this guideline shoutd be a logical extension of undergraduate study dealing with the 
nature and purposes of education, the school curriculum, the problems and issues relating to ed- 
ucation in their historical and philosophical aspects, and the concepts and principles within the 
behavioral sciences that have implications for education 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should broaden and deepen the understandingof teaching and learn- 
ing theory through advanced study accompanied by appropriate clinical experiences. 

Preparation under this guideline should include advancectstudy in the body of knowledge dealing 
with teaching and learning theory The study and clinical experiences should enable the teacher 
to understand the theoretical principles that explain accepted professional practices and extend 
his ability to make practical applications v * 

GUIDELINE 4: The program should assist the teacher in gaining greater insights and skills in the 
use of the techniques of research and in designing and carrying out research projects. 
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Emphasis in this area should be on the study of resea?ch methods and findings, and on giving the 
teacher the necessary uriderstanding and skills to develop action research m classroom situations 
and to extend the ability to utilize information from research reports in improving learning situa- 
tions 

^ \ Completion of Program 

The fifth-year program should normally lead to the master's degree. When a sixth year or beyond 

• IS involved, the institution should grant appropriate recognition for completion of the program 

Recommendation of Institution ^ 

Each candidate for a certificate mus^be recommended by the appropriate college officials The 
recommendation must certify the completfon of a master's degree l^vel. sixth-year level, or doc- 
toral program, and must be accompanied by a transcript of.credjt 

Authorization for Service 

Completionoftheprograms would be the basis forthe issuance of an appropriate certificate, based 
on the master's degree, the sixth-year, or the doctoral program Either certificate would authorize 
the holder to teach in his field of certification 

Special Program in the Area of Exceptional Children and Youth 

Graduatestudy for a student alre^acly holding an A Certificate in special education should include 
a majority of work in the area of Concentration and related areas For students with an A Certificate 
in another area, approximately 60 percent (except speech and hearing) of the work should be in 
the area of concentration and related areas In speech and hearing, 80 percent of the graduate 
program should be in the area of specialization, including a minimum of 1 50 clockh^urs in super- 
vised practice, with a part of this supervised practice being in a public school setting 

Special Program for the Preparatidh of Reading Teachers 
(Master** degree and 6th year) 

The graduate level programs provide depth in the competencies required for the under- 
'^^duate program and in adcfition includes a third cluster of competencies. The sixth year 
pf^ram includes the same competencies as the master's degree but with more depth of 
preparation. 

• Ability to assist the school in assessing, planning, implementing and evaluating the read- 
Ing prog^m within the school; 

3&s/sf the school in interpreting the school readfhg program to parents and the 

• ^iMy to setecti administer and interpret norm-and criteriorn-referenced reading and 
achie^ment tests; » . . \ 

• Ability to assist f(?e school in determining the availability of instructional media, b^sed 
upon the instruction goals pf different subj^t areas of classroom teachers in\he 
school; , * . ' : 

Ability to plan, initiate, and evaluate action feseatch in reading within the school setting; 

• Ability to function at an advanced level in the diagnosis and remediation of reading and 
learning problems. / ' / , 

The program leading to the graduate certificateior^e teachfer of reading would be through 
one of two channels ^s foHows: (1) when one has a background of 18 semester tiours or 
more (or "A" certification in the field) in reading, at least 40 per cent of his- master's 
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degree program woyld be \h tfie field of /eading and (2) when one has no background in 
reading, all of. his master's degree program would be in reading and closely*related study. 
The program beyon^ the 18 hours required for the certificate would be in accordance 
with the following^'Oidelines' ^ 

GUIDELINE 1: The program should assure an understanding of developmental reading with 
, emphasis^^on issues, trends, and res^lKch at an advanced level. 

• ^ f " / ' ' ' ' 

GUIDELINE 2: The program should provide study at an advanced level in the diagnosis 
and Temediationf of reading and learning problems and should provide a practicum in the 
area. 

'GUIDELINE 3: The program should provide an understanding of patterns of organizing 
reading programs, includfng remedial programs and techniques of supervising both types. 

GUIDELINE 4: The program should include cognate areas of study which would contribute 
to the cpmpetency of^the teacher in the area df reading. . 

Areas of study^ might include advanced study in testing and evaluation; study at an 
advanced Jevel in language arts and children's literature; psychology, including such 
aspects as personality, cognition, and learning behaviors; and individual psychological- 
measurement 



4.3 Special Service Personnel 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

The school administrator is defined as one who performs administrative duties on a system-wide 
V or school-wide basis and normally includes assistant pnncipai, principal, assistant superiintendent 
*and superiqtendent The chief function of the school administrator is to stimulate and obtain action 
for perform3nce of the education task In the past, the function has been largely accomplished 
through-the assertion of the power and authority of the administrator s position Tgday, the base 
for administration is being expanded to include more emphasis on the competency of the admin- 
lStratO^ Under the'competency-based concept, the administrator is granted decision-making 
nghts pKMriariFy because he has demonstrated the competency required^o render good decisions 
As the ba^ for decision making and securi ng acf ion shifts from authority to demonstrated compe- 
tency, the\dministrator's role^as a specialist in management will be emphasized He will lead a 
manager«e)\t team that will perform the administratix)^ tasks of the school system The traditional 
concept that^pposed the on-site administrator to be.a specialist m every area of school oper- 
ation is no'longs^logical ^ \ 

Preparation prograJ^for the administrator comprise two ^tages and normally takq place through 
the cooperative effortl^ universities and public schools ^he goal ot the first or initial stage of 
preparation is to provide the prospective school administrator with the competencies, to at least 
the minimum level, deemed essential for the beginning administrator It usually culminates in a 
graduate degree of at least a master's in school administration fhesecond or advanced stage of 
preparation has as its goal to provide the schJol administrator with thQse competencies and ca- 
pabilities required in rendering high levels of service in top administrative positions.The advaricjed 
stage of preparation nornnally culminates in the completion of a sixth-year or doctoral progilm 
There are three levels of certification as follows. (1] Administrator I (Master s^Degree]. (2] Ad- 
ministrator II (sixth-year], and (3] Administrator III (Doctoral Degree] 
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' A. (:k>nip6tenci6S Needed b^r School Administi^ore * . . 

The competencies deemed essential for the administrator are described in the five competency 
* clusters outlined below. 4t is assumed that fndivrduals may possess the competencies in various 
degrees It is further assumed that one might demonstrate an.effectiye Jeadersbfp style without 
possessingall of the competencies normally associated with such leadership'. For example, some^ ' 
leaders aregood'speakers; some are not Some write well; others^ do not. * . ^ 

• Demonstration of an effective leadership style ' ^ " \ 

, 1 Knowledge and understanding of leadership, roles under varying conditions and la varying 
situations ' . ^ - ^ • 

2' Understanding arid recognition throug^ leadership activities of <he role and func^n^fflTe ed- 
ucational institution as an agent in the transmission of culture and as an^agentof social change 

^ 3. Understanding and utilization of effective human relations skills 

4 Ability to communicateeffectively with widely differing individuals and groups including staff^ 
community groups, and sfudents . , . " 

5 Ability toset realistic organizational and personal goals \ ' . \ 

6 Sound decision-making skills and the ability to make wise decisions relating to the efficiency 
and improvement^of teaching-learning / 

7 Ability to identify and develop strategies adequate for organizational chanjge 

8 Ability to assist individuals and groups in setting goals and organizing tasks 

9 Ability to maximize individual and'group efforts b)i^i)Osing challenges, providing inspiration and 
giving practical assistance ^ 

> / ■ **4 ^ > 

• Ability to analyze and evaluate the functioning of organizations in general, aoj^ educational or- 
ganizations m particular 

1 Knowledge of the functioning of formal and informal organizations, including educational orga- 
nizations, and the ability to anal^e them 

2 Ability to recognize and deal effectively with changing organizational variables such as legal 
structure, organizational technology, theprganization's clients, and obtaining and allocating or- 
ganizational resources' 

3 Knowledge and understanding at the operational level of su^ concepts as authority, power,^ 
responsibility, policy, and administration ^' ^ . 

4 Ability to apply system analysis procedures in solving problems 

5 Understanding and application of effective planning techniques within the total area of res- 
ponsibility ^ ' , ' ^ " ■ ^ 

6 Demonstration of vision, courage and patience required in planning wisely for the future 

7 Knowledge^^out and ability to use effectively evaluation tools and techniques relating to the 
organization and administration of schools and school systems 

• Demonstration in decisionrmaking situation (simulated and reaf) of a professiohally viable per- 
son^ value system . , ' ^ 

1 . A strong devotion and commitment to the human v-alues* that exemplify America's purpose 

2^ all activities an understatyding of the particular rights, responsibilities, and ethics inherent 
in professional service ' » ^ ^ 

3 Ratipnal convictions relating to the purposes of educatiGKi, the nature of the learner, and the 
j^unctiohs of schools , . 
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4 Knowledge of tiis value priorities as verified by his actions in decisions requiring value choices 

5 Sensf^^vlty to values and,valu%systems which affect the.behavior of individuals and groups 

6 Humanistic qualities that reflect an empathetic understanding of aAd respect for individuals ' 
and groups who hold divergSnt ideals and aspirations * ' * ^ 

7 Strength of personality, vision, msight and skill needed in inspiring associates to work cipsely 
and effectively with him ' ^ . <: 

• Dfmonstration of knowledge of the currenfstatus of societal institutions, other than education, 
and an understanding of how such institutions affeciand are affected by the institution 
ofeduaaJtion • . ■ ^ 

1 Under^andmg of the role and function of basic social institutions in<a complex society 

2 Understanding of the interrelationships and areas of common concern that ehst between and 
among institutions ^ - ^ 

3 A creative, imaginative, and realistfc competence in sensing emerging social aspirations and . 
^ needs ^ - ^ - . 

4 Understanding of the general public— what it is. what it.wants. how it is organized, and who^ 
leads It ' ' ' . " 

5 Ap\\\ty to recognize and deal effectively with problems and situations stemming from chang^j^g 
attitudes and nTiores within the larger society 

^ ^bihty to relate effectively the objectives and functions of scHools to the objectives and.tunc- 
tions of other organizations in society ^- 

7 Ability to develop and maintain a c^namic system Of interagency and school-community co- 
operation in providing support and services for the education' program ^ . 



. Demonstration of a functional knowleclge of school curricula and the instructional prgcess 



1 Knowledge about and understanding o_f structural organization for the deployment of staff and 
student! desiraWe environments for classrooms and learning laboratoj^s, the tools for teaching- 
learning and their use ' *' \ , 

T ^ / ^ . . 

2 Understanding of the role and function of curricula in the several greas as well as instructional 
processa? ^ . . 

3 Abilit/to apply understanding of curricula and instruction in setting school objectives ai]d in ^ 
secunng the nieans to achieve them ^' 

4 Ability to develop an educational system thaft provides for the diverse needs of pupilsiro^dif- 
fereii't social, economic" and ethnic environments ; \ ^' '••^C /' 

5 Ability toapply knowledgeandskills related to group dynamic? in curncular imptovement efforts 

6 Abilrty to conceptualize the interrelationships of the varioys disciplines in structuring school ^ 
programs - . " s 

7 Understanding and appreciation of the need for providing instruction relating tp career, oppor- 
tunities 

B. Program Guidelines for the Preparation of School Administrators 

Educational programs designed to develop the foregoing competencies will place as rrtuch em- 
phasis upon educative process as upon educative content, for the process of administration ist 
as much a reflection of affective understanding-as it is of cognitive learning. Emphasis, then, must 
be placed upon experiential learning through simulation, oase studies, field stQdies, internships 
and other instructiqnal activities which require the individual to interact with a-L'real" ^ciminis- 
trative environment. , J \ " ' 



The program for the preparation of the administrator should be characterized by flexibility, to allow 
for differences in the educational background and experiences of each candidate Programs of 
study for all students should have common elements, but the mix of these elements will vary for 
individual programs of study The master's degree, sixth-year, and doctoral programs should be 
planned in accprflance with the guidelines below The second and third levels of preparation 
would logicall^rovide for mor6 breadth and depth of preparation in all appropriate areas Ad- 
vanced levels (# preparation, especially at the doctoral level, should provide for specializations 
within the area of administration. 

(GUIDELINE 1: The program should provide advanced levels of study in the humanistic and be- 
havioral components of preparation. 
Study under this guideline should reflect upper level consideration of the problems of education 
from a philQsophical. historical, behavioral and social sciences point of view Preparation in this 
area demands a reasonable command of the principles and concepts in the afeas of political 
science, economics, sociology. anthropology/Vid social psychology that relate directly to ed- 
ucational administration The program should bej^ implemented through a carefully designed, 
comprehensive, interdisciplinary approach including all areas. The study should emphasize the ' 
application of the principles and concepts in planning educational programs and in solving ed- 
ucational problenns. 

6UIDELINE 2: The program should develop knowledge and provide experiences designed to 
promote the acquisition of several different kinds of leadership ^yles and understanding of when 
each style should be used. 

Study under this guideline should include examination of the purpose, structure, and operation 
of organizations in a complex society, giving particular attention to the educational organization 
and its relationship to other organizations The dynamics of leadership should be considered in 
^•rfelation to the various roles and responsibilities of the school administrator The future on-site 
school administrator will be a management specialist, head of a management team that will per- 
form the administrative tasks of the school Therefore, the ro'le of the.administratoras a manage- 
ment specialist should be emphasized * , 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should provide extensive study in the areas of organization and ad- 
ministration. 

Areas of study underthis guideline include policies and procedures relating to personnel a^in- 
istration, the administration of educational prograrfis. and administration relating to funds and 
facilities The study in each area should be problem-oriented and provide extensive cognitive 
study accompanied t)y simutations and direct experiences designed to develc|p decision-making 
, capability . ^ 

The program ghould'provide for the prospective administrator competencies in the following ad- 
ministrative processes. ( 1 ) discovering. (2) diagnosing, (3) goal setting, (4>planning, (5) decision 
making. (6) establishing priorities, {?) organizing. (8) delegating, (9) comnnunicating and (10) 
evaluating ^ 

Advanced preparation should include studies. aeftivities, and experiences necessary to provide 
acomprehension'of the prhiciplesand developments in school board relationships, school law, 
profess^nal personnel res^nsibilities and negotiations, school finance and public relation^ 

GUIDELINE 4: The program should develop increased comprehension of principles and practices 
in curriculum development and instructional processes and the competence to interpret the prin- 
ciples.and practk:es to others. 

Preparation under this guideline should include studies anji activities airr^pd at'increasing the 
candidate's corhprehension in tha^i^owing^reas. (1) principles and developments conce/ning 
the learner and the learning progess/f^) khq^fledge of curriculum and competence m providing 
curriculum leadership, (3) knowledgeand skilS related togroup dynamics and curricular improve- 




ments. (4) principles and developments in supervision of professional and nonprofessional per- 
sonnel, and (5) knowledge and understanding of thQ place of occupational education tn the cur- 
riculum • / 

GUI(5elinE 5: The program should include internsnip-administrative field experiences. 

Expenenceaat preparation levels I and II should include at least one of the following. , 

The student is placed wtth an outstanding administrator on a full or part-time basis for an extended - 
period of time The student intern would be sup^ivised jointly by the practicing administrator arrd 
the institutional staff 

The student who is already a practicing admirjistfator would undertake directed activities in ad-, 
mihistration in connection with seminars, prqWem courses, and school surveys ' 

GUIDELINE 6: The program should develop an awareness of the need for continued learning on 
the job, for intelligent consumption of research, and for carrying out research activities. 

C. *Operational Policies and Procedures Relating to the Program 

1 Local school systems should share responsibility for the identification and development of 
future administrators When possible, local syste/ns should budget funds to support such proce- 
dures as developmental leave, testing programs, local seminars, and released time for initial try- 
out performance 

2 The plan for recruiting. selecting,^h€Lscreenmg students should be designed to assume that stil 
students accepted in the program of preparation insofar as possible, will have the potential con- 
sidered essentiaUfor effective administrative leadership All admissions Should be provisional 
with continuous ^valuation thereafter • n 

3 There should be supporting evidence from tt^eld which would attest to traits ?ind behaviors^ 
related to potential success in school administration. Successful experience in admin istration'* 
outside the education field §hould have consideration 

. 4 The first phase of the program should be designed to [S] provide orientation to school 
administration, [b) assist the individual in assessing his interg^land commitment to positions of 
educational leadership, and [c) provide opportunities for more than ©ne faculty member^nd prac- 
ticing administrator to assess the candidate's potential for positions of school leadership. 

5 Afterthecandidatehas been regularly admitted to the program and as he passes from one phase 
of preparation to ar other, faculty advisors and supervisors of the internship program should make 
pdModic eval uations of progress and take specific action des igned either to encourage him to con- 
tinue or to help him tarethink and re'formufete his goals In addition, program exit evaluation pro- 
cesses and procedures should be developed to determine student proficiency in relations to the 

competencies identified, and to assess program effectiveness ' ' . ' , 

♦ . • 

D. Completion of Program and Recommendation fqr Certification ' 

Each capdidate for the various levels of certification must be recommended by the appropriate 
/Ciniversity off^ls«and supervising administrators. 

E. Authorization of Service 

Toqualify toserve as an elementary, secondary or union principal, one must complete at least the 
first level of preparation At higher levels of administration, the second stage of preparation is re- 
quired, (e g , the superintendency requires as a minimum the Administrator II Certificate). 
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Educational Specialists , . 

CURRICULUM-INSTRUCTI0NAL5PECIALIST 

The curriculurrhinstructional specialist is defined as one who6e primary concern is the improve- 
ment of learning opportunities through the provision of instructional leadership The terms ^s used 
IS a generic term and includes such position titles as^curriculum consultantf^curriculum director, 
helping teacher and assistant superintendent for instruction. The role of the curriculunrbinstruc- 
tional specialist is tos^rve'as a member of a management team charged with responsibHity for 
planmng. implementing and evaluating an educ3tional program relevant to the needs of the stu- 
dent population in a school and/or educational district. In fulfilling the role, the specialist will pro- 
vide leadership in instruction by seeking to uncover, nurture and capitalize upon the individual 
creative abilities of the tot^l staff, by directing fhe supervisory effort to the fuller realization of the 
purposes and goals of education, and by seeking to maintain sensitivity in all school activities to 
a favorable learning situation The specialist will also act as an advisor seeking to g^ve help and 
advice that is pertinent to the aeeds of.the individual school and classroom. 

Preparation programs for the curriculunvinstructional specialist comprise two stages. The initial 
stageshould occur prior to the first experience in a supervisory position. The second or advanced 
stageshould follow as the specialist seeks to iijiprove his performance and/or seeks positions of 
increasing responsibility The goal of the imti^l'stage is to develop, to at least the minimum level, 
those competencies deemed essential for the beginner in a supejvisory role. 'This stage is the pri- 
mary responsibility of the preparing university; working cooperatively with school systems in which 
field experiences are provided It culminates in at least a master's degree in curriculum- 
instruction The second or advanced sta^e of preparation is focused on the development of those 
competencies and capabilities required in rendering higher levels of service as a generalist or 
specialist in top supen/isory positions Theadvanced stage is the joint fesponsibilrt^f the univer- 
sity and school systems It requires both formal university study and planned sequential on-the- 
job experiences Itculmmates in thecompletion of asixth-year or doctoral degree,pro^^^ 
are three certification levels as follows, jSurriculunvlnstructional Specialist I (Master's Degree), 
CyrriculunVlnstructional Specialist ll^ixth-Year Program), Curriculum-Instructional Specialist* 
ill (Doctoral Degree) ^^-^^^ " ^ 

A. Competencies Needed by Curriculum-Instructional Specialists , 

The role of the curriculum-instructional specialist may vary*from that of the educational leader"" 
>ho coordinate? the overall educational program in a school system ora specific school to one 
who concentrates at a certainprade Iev6l, a certain subject area, or a certain educational process. 
• Competencies in kno^i^^B^and understanding * ' = ^ 

1 Understanding in (;lepth"6f the purposes and role of the school in a complex, urbanized, tech- 
nological Society as an agent in the transmission of culture and as'cin agent of social change 

2 Knowledge from the fields of humanistic and behbvioral studies related to the understanding 
and interpretation of educational problems 

3 Knowledge and understanding related to school organization and oiberatioa including related 
theory and research'findings , ^. - • 

4 Knowledge and understanding of the principles of management and supervision 

5 Knowledge and understanding of educatiortaP^anning in relation to the design, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of instructional systems 

6 Knowledge and understanding related to facility design, equipfrient and material selectioru and 
school finance * . - 

7 Knowledge and understanding of leadership roles under varying conditions and in 
varying situations . .* 
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8 Knowledge and understanding at^^dvanced levels of teaching-learning theory and practice. 
-Sicluding strategies to elicit learning . * * 

9 Jl^fl^ledge and understanding iri the a^a ^f+iuman relations, including factors that promcrfe 
hartTionious social and personal relationsf^ps and factor? that cause alienation and distrust be- 
-^eerrsnd among individuals and grojjps^ ' , • ' 

. TO Knowledge about arid the ability to provide leadership in the effective utili2ati(3n of knowledge 
generatied ^sf>ecialisb in*upgrading'lhe^ school program . • , ^ — 

1 1 Knowledge^^nd upderstandina in depth of the discipline area of -specialization 

• p'rofessibnal competencies / _ 

1 Ability to bring instructionahheories and strategies to bear on the instructional process and to 

lead in the implementation of 'instructional programs , u 

'a * 

2 Ability to work harmoniously and effectively with mdfcidit^ls of diverse personal capabilities, 
cultural backgrounds and individu^ characteristics in^improvifig their professional perform^ncg 

3 Ability to work effectively with individuals arfd groups in developing, adapting, anS altering in- 
structional programs to^serve changing neej^s . - « - 

4 Abihjy^t^mploy sound plangmg practices and techniques in the-performance of Professional 
tasks • ^ ^ . " \1 

5 Ability^to analyze^nd evaluate teaching-learning implicatrons for pupil development (cognitive, 
affective, psychofTOtor) • - 

6 Ability tortetermine the proper mix of What tolSSch aj;id how tp teach it in/order to ^chieve op- 
timum results in a particular teaching^arning situation . ' * ^ 

7 Ability to serve' as a resource agent for teacher? and pupils by suggestiflg^teSming media and 
materials appropriate for teachers anfl pupils in carrying out specific l^armnq tasks ^ 

8 Ability to provide leadership and service jn planning, implernenting ana eval uating profession- 
al developpnent programs ^^^^-^ ' > 

9 Skill in selecting and promoting thjfe effective use of a wide variety oi equipment, media and 
supplies in the promotion of effective learning '/ ^ ' * 



% Competencies r&atmg to personal attributes, commitfnent, and valye^ 



1 The strength, personality, vision, insight and^kill needed i^i^f^pirtng and leading others m the 
achievemefjt of desirable educational goals - ^ 

2 Humanistic qualities that reflect aruetnpathetic understanding cj^nd respect for individuals 
and groups who are motivated by divergent'ideas and aspirations 

3 Commitment to a humanistic personal value systojn in makirfg decisions and in working with 
others ) 



4 Ratiofial convictions relating to \pe purposes oteduQati|yi, the nature of the learner and the 
function of schools 

5' Ability to communicate effectivejV. using a variety of mediums in diverse situations 

B. Program Guijj^tnesfor Uie Preparation of Curriculum-Instructional Specialists 

The program of preparation should begharacterized byllexibility, individualfzationand personal-' 
ization to allow for differences in the capability, experi^cfes and educational background of q§in- 
didates Programs of study for all students will contain ofimmOn elements, however, the mix of 
these elements will vary for individual programs of study It is assumed that candjdates admitted 
to the program will have^^tiibited a reasonable leadership potential in their work with students, 
professional associates and the general public. 
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Educational programs designed to develop the competencies identified will place as much em- 
phasis upon educative procesg a^Lupon educative content, for the process of supervision is as 
mlich a reflection of affective understanding as it is of cognitive learning Emphasis, then, must 
^be placed upon experiential learning through simulation, case studies, field studies, internships 
and other instructionai activities which require the individual to interact with a real" teaching- 
learning environment The master's degree, Sixth-year and doctoral programs should be planneb 
inaccordance with the guideliaes below The second and third levels of preparation would logically 
provide for more breadth and depth of preparation in all appropriate areas Advanced levels of 
preparatiorY, especially at the doctoral level, should provide for in-depth specializatton. 

GUI DELlNjE^ :The program stjould provide advanced level study in the humanistic and behavior- 
al corn^pnents of preparation. 

Study under this guideline should reflect upper level consideration of the problems Of education 
from a philosophical, historical, behavioral and social sciences pointof view Preparation in this 
area demands a reasonable command of the principles and concepts in the areas of political sci-* 
ence. economics, sociology, anthropology and social psychology that relate directly to education 
supervision The program should be iraplemented through a carefully designed, comprehensive, 
interdisciplinary approach includjng all are^s Errphasis should be placed upon thre application 
of the principles and concepts learned-in planning educational programs and in solving educa- 
tional problems • 

GUI DELINE 2: The program should provide comprehensive study of the dynamics of human be- 
havior 

Preparation m this area should include a careful study in the variety of ways in which people work 
together successfully and ananalysisof both individual and gr&up behavior propedures for help- 

' ing people in their personal adjustments and interpersonal relations The program should provide 
;i; knowledge of and considerable practice in group processes and their specilfic applicability to 
the work of the supervisor. (2)* experiences designed to foster the candidate's appreciation of in- 
dividuality and sensitivity to thefeelings of others, (3) opportunities for tiding out and evaluating 
th^ candidates leadership skills, and (4) opportunities for demonstrating creativity and initiative 

" in activities of the supervisor 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should develop advanced level understanding of teaching-learning 
theory, including evaluation'techniques related to learning. 

Along with advanced level com^prehension the study should develop, competence in applying 
theory in routine teaching-learning activities The relationship of learning to such factors as in- 
dividual differences.,differences in socio-economic backgroand, social and emotiefial maturity, 
, attitudes, beliefs and'physical weli being, etc should be considered The study should also have 
some emphasis on te^:hniques for assessing individual learning progress 

GUIDELINE 4: The program should develop advanced levels of comprehension in the areas of 
curriculum development and instructional' processes. 

Thestudy should provide advanced consideration of the theories, principles and practices of cur- 
riculum development, mstructtonal processes and learning evaluation,,and recent curncwlum in- 
novations, changes in subject matter content, information about newtipstructional strategies, a^id 
educational technology ^ 

GUIDELINE 5: The program should provide for the study of the principles, practices and tech- 
ques of instructionalleadership and some study In the areas of organization and administration. 

Preparation in this area should develop a comprehension of principles and practices of instruc- 
tional leadership, their development, current status and trends Consideration should be given to 
thetechniques such as the orientation of teachers, in-service education programs, mdividual.and 
group conferences In addition, the study should include consideration of school organization and 
administration, theories and principles of management, instructional systems, including their de- 
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sign, implenientation and evaluation, school finance, decision making, and leadership roles in 
education The level of competence achieved should enable the instructional leader to serve ef- 
fectively as a member of an educational managenrjent team. 

GUIDELINE 6: The program should provide advanced level preparation in an area of specializd% 
tlon. 

'Under this guideline two areas of speci'alization are provided as follows: (1 ) Graduate level pre- 
paration in the subject or area of specialization in which the specialist expects to devote a major 
portion of his tij^^e should be required. This means that at the secondary level, one's specializa- 
tion should be in a teaching field or fields, at the elementary level the specialization should be in 
academic areas related to the elementary curricula. (2) One might specialize in the area of curric- 
ulum-instruction which means that he would be identified as a generalist. 

♦ 

If one's interest is Reading, he would be required to obtain a graduate certificate in that 
field. In addition to the competencies^needed for the graduate level program" in reading the^ 
program for the curriculum-instructional specialist includes -a fourth cluster of compe-^ 
tencies as follows: 

• Ability to outline a model reading program, including in the model the following ele- 
ments: planning, organizing, staffing, directing, coordinating, reporting, budgeting, and 
evaluating; 

• Ability to conduct an assessment of resources and constraints within an educational 
unit; 

• Ability to use school records with understanding and insight; 

• Ability^ to plan^ conduct, and evaluate pmgrams of in-service education in development 
and content reading for personnel within the educational unit; 

• Ability to prepare' annotated bibliographies, research papers, reports on current and his- 
torical research in reading and reading-related fields; 

• Ability to plan and conduct a research project in reading; 

• Ability to develop, in cooperation with a n^dia specialist, a model to be used in selecting 
materials for, and evaluating a literature program, . ' ' 

GUIDELINE 7; The program shoUld include an emphasis on research and use of appro- 
priate statistics. 

Work in this area should-assist the prospective S}dpervisor in gaining gre^ater insights and skills in 
the use of techn iques of action research, and in designing and carrying out resear<:h projects. The 
program should provide adequate opportunities for experiences invplv^ng knowledge of signifi- 
cant educational research, its irpplications and its use. 

GUIDELINE 8: The program should include a period(s) of intership-field experiences in a super- 
visory role. 

The field experiences should include work under the direct supervision of a supervisor, or other 
instructional leader of recognized capability, for an extended period (as long as necessary to de- 
velop a pre-determined level of competency)* 

-The field experience for advanced preparation levels should be composed of special projects and 
problems related to the area of specialization or advanced study seminars * ^ 

C. Completion of Program and Recommendation for Certification 

Each candidate for the various levels of ceftificartion must be recommended by the appropriate 
university officials and field experience supervisors ^ • ^ - 

To qualify to serve as a Curriculum-Instructional Specialist, one must have completed at least the 
first level of preparation. Advanced levels'of preparation are recommended ^ 
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The contemporary instructional school setting demands expertise in the utilization of instructional 
media in teaching arid tearnjng! Among the factors making fhis essential are: (1) impact of newer 
cornmunic^ions.media— television, radio and electronically r^orded materials: (2) erhphasis on 
the mdividualizafionof instruction, (3) movement to unified media servipes within theschools com- 
bining the once separate library and audiovisual programs, and (4) the growing recognition of the 
need for differentiated staffing in media services at the bu ilding and the system levels. \ 

Preparation for two general types of personnel'are provided as follows: 

Media Coordinator The preparation program for this certification calls for study in the broad ^ 
field of educational media Preparation and experiences in the more discrete fields of library 
science, audiovisual educat^on andtelevisiorl are provided. There are two graduate- levels 
of preparation as follows* (1 ) media coordinator (master's degree), and advanced media co- 
ordinator (sixth-year). ' ' • " 

Media Specialist: Preparation fot this area signifies graduate work (M.A. degree) or sixth- 
year studyjn an area of concentration. The concentration areas are designated as folk 
(2) instructional development specialist. (3) production specialist. (4) television instruction 
specialist. . 

NOTE: Media Specialist in Subject or Teaching Area— One holding a graduate level certif-"^ 
icate in asubjectarea(e.g , social studies, early childhood education) may qualify as a media 
specialistinthegraduate teaching area by achieving the competencies identified for the as- 
sociate media coordinator. * / 

A. Competencies Nd^eded by Media Personnel V 

The catalog of competencies listed includes the competencies for both the media coordinator 
and the media specialist^The graduate program extends thecompetencies m depth and breadth.' 
These competencies include those that one would attain at the undergraduate level, as follows, 
with'additional competencies (italicized) to be acquired at the graduate level. Compe- 
tencies deemed particularly essential for a specific program are id^tified by the placement of a 
numeral after the competency statement in keeping with the following: 

(1) Media Coordinator ^ ' 

(2i,Media Specialist in Instructional Development • ] 

(3) Media Specialist in Production 

{4) Media Specialist in Instructional Television 

• . 1 Media in Relation to Teaching and Learning . . 

a Ability to demonstrate- the manner in which different media contribute effectively to learning 
by students with varying abilities. interests. and needs. 

b. Ability^o participate, as a member of the education team, in the construction and application 
of ^ systematic process for analyzing curriculum and instructional problems and developing val- 
idated, practical solutions to these problems. 

c Abilityto relate media, intermsofthelearner'senvironment.toan instructional system designj^d 
through the 'instructional development process." 

d Abfhty to exercise a leadership role in the design, implementation, evaluation, and revision o/ 
the instructional^ system,, ^ ' 

• 4 

• 2 Human Relationships— Attitudes and Skills 

a Ability to.vyork cooperatively with administrative staff while keeping it fully informed about the^ 
media program \ " . . ' ' 
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b Understanding of the complexity of the tasks which face teachers as they try to meet the differ- 
. • ent needs pf individual learners ^ ' ^ 

<" * 

c Ability to communicate a feeling of enthusiasm to'teachers and students for the use of materials 
and equipment 

d Ability to recognize and respond to needs which have not been put into words 

e Ability to invite and accept suggestions for students and teachers about the services the pro- 
gram provides 

f Ability to maintain an effective public relations program Whjch communicates to stu- 
. dents, teachers, administrative staff, parents, agd the public the vital contributions of the media 
program to learning ^ ' ' ^ • 

g Ability to provide an inviting and comfortable at,mosphere in the media center 
• 3. Evaluation and Selection of Media 

a Awareness pf the varied needs of the'student body being served 

b Awareness of the organization pattern of the school program and the effect this pattern has on 
theuseof nnaterials 

c Ability to provide for the curriculum needs of the entire school (system), including the staff 
d Knowledge of and ability ta use selection guides 

e Ability to identify and apply appropriate cnteria for assessirfg and evaluating materi- 
als and equipment in terms pf their purported function and the needs of the potential users 
f Ability to involve the staff and students of the schctol in the process of evaluation and selection 

g Ability to. maintain a collection free of worn, unattractive, and obsolescent (providing inaccurate 
infornnation) materials 

h Knowledge of the content of a broad range of^print.and audiovisual materials 

I Ability to coordinate the formulation of a media selection policy (1) 

j Ability to identify and involve community resoufces, including people.. * 



• 4 Effective Utilization of Media^ * . ^ ^ 

a Ability to assist teachers and students to acquire the skills essential to the operation of various 
equipnnent used with different forms of materials 

b. Ability to teach skills and provide reference service in the.use of nnaterials 

c Ability ahd initiative to assist teachers and students to identify, obtain, or adapt materials to meet 
special needs ' . • 

d Ability to create in teachers and students an awareness of the application of media to the ac- 
complishment of specific learning objectives 

e Effective use of media in communication with students and teachers 

f 7/?e ability to provide leaderstiip in evaluating tfieyesults which accrue from the materials and 
services prodded by the media program. 

g Ability to plan and conduct a program of guidance id reading, lis teomg, and viewing experiences. 

h ^ Ability to plan, organize, and carry out programs for professionM/fWrovement of school staff 
in delation to the instructional program. ^ (n 

I Ability and initiative to inform teachers and students of televi^;on Df^og^^ms and of the applica-* 
bility of available programs to the instructional.program of thfe^srfTool. ^ 
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J Ability to promote, facilitate, ar)d interpret for effective use the resources made available by tele- 
vision. (4) 

k Ability to exercise leadership in evaluation of the effectiveness of television programs, (4) 

I. Ability to ensure that appropriate equipment and facilities (including CATV) essential to desir- 
able reception are' present and maintained in good workhig condition.(4) 

I ^ ^ Ability to provide leadership in developing the use of videotape recordings in the instructional 
\ v% programU4) 



• 5. Production of Instructional Materials 

a The ability to perform mechanical operations involved in th^ production of basic audio and vis- 
' ual instructional materials. ^ 

Ability to plan, design, and produce instructional materials. (3) 

c Ability to plan and develop instructional systems. (2) (3)^ 

d Ability to effectively in voive students and teachers in the design and production of needed ma- 
terials. (2) (3) • ) 

-fr Ota— 

• 6. Organization and Management of the Media Collection . — " 

a Ability to provide accessibility to resources and equipment through organizing, processing, cir- 
culating, and systematic physical arrangement amenable to the user 

b Ability to arrange the collection of media in an attractive, stimulating manner 

c Ability to maintain inventory information related to thie media collection in an orderly, efficient, 
and useful manner, 

d Ability to apply and adapt principles of classifying, cataloging, and indexing to the media col- 
, lection. (1) ' ^ \ 

e Ability to appraise systems and aids available frdm other agencies for classifying and catalog- 
ing of resources. (1) 

f Ability to organize and carry out a system which provides preventive maintenance for equipment. 

g Ability to organize and administer a system which ensures the availability 'of supplies for the 
production and processing of materials and the maintenance of equipment. 

• 7 Program Planning and Management * ^ 
a Ability to develop and maintain staff harmony 

b Ability to assist in the selection of paraprofessional personnel. 

c Ability to organize his personal schedule of activity in terms of the total job responsibility. 

d Ability to plan and conduct in-service activities to develop competencies on the part of media 
personnel. 

e Ability to organize and direct vblunteer assistance from the community. (1) 

f Ability to sup^ise and evaluate personnel in relation to the effective use of theit time and tal- 
ents to encourage greater competency. 

g Ability to provide jbb descriptions and assist in the selection of media personnel. ' 

h Ability to plan and carry out the most effective use of available space in terms of the totaf ac- 
tivities of the program, - ' * * . ^ 

I Ability to write educational specifications which incorporate knowledge of current practice and 
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Significant trends for the design and construction of media facilities and ottier learning areas of 
the school 

I Ability to plan systems for housing media in terms of their characteristics and potential use with 
knowledge of available systems and comparative^ costs. (1) 

k Ability to evaluate theef{ectiveness of media facilities in relation to their function in the instruc- 
tional program 

t Ability to recognize need for change in services in relation to changing needs of the population 
served ^ 

m An awareness of the impact of techndogical developments on media programs in the future. 

An awareness of the role of State, regional, and national standards m program development. 

0 A knowledge of the funds which are available or which could be available to the support of the 
program ' ' 

^p Ability communicate and interpret to superiors quantitative and qualitative needs to imple- 
m^t the desired program 

q Ability to determine cost effectiveness measures in the program developed in terms of formu- 
lated objectives. (2) 

r Ability to ^ssist in establishing budgetary guidelines or policies. 

s Ability to formulate a long-range plan delineating the immediate and future steps to be taken in 
the development of the media programs, 

B.Xauidelines for the Preparation of Media Personnel 

The program of preparation of mMia personnel should have a planned sequence, but with suffi- 
cient flexibility to allow for differences in the educational background and experiences 
of the candidates The master's degree program should provide competencies required by the 
guidelines The sixth-year and doctoral programs should be designed to develop both breadth and 
depth jn the same areas 

The emphasis in the preparation of the media coordinator should be on greater depth and breadth 
in the areas indicated in all of the guidelines 

Programs for the media specialists should provide, in addition to greater competencies in all areas, 
intensive study in areas of special concern as indicated by the'numerals following the compe- 
tencies (Refertothe previous section ) There are three areas of special concentration as follows. 

Media Specialist in Instructidnal Development -r$tudy should provide in-depth preparation 
in the application of a systematic process of analyzing instructional problems and the devel- 
opment of validated, practical solutions to them. Specialization in this area requires an ad- 
vanced level of competence in being able (1 ) to demon§,trate ways media contribute to the 
effectiveness of learning programs, (2) to participate and exercise leadership as a member 
of the education team in the design, implementation and evaluation of the instructional sys- 
tem, and (3) to develop appropriate criteria for evaluating, equipment and matenals. 

Media Specialist in Production— Stgdy should provide in-depth preparation in the design- 
ing and developing of instruction^kra\erials. f\/lore specif ically the study should developlhe 
capacity (1> to perform the pnechanicciisQperations involved in the production of audio and 
visual materials', (2) to plan and produceih&^ructional materials including individualized in- 
" structional materials, aod (3) to design, develot>, and test experimental modules of mediated 
instruction ^ , ' 

Media SpeciaUst Id JiTStmctions^ study should provide an extensive study 

of the capability and uses of television in promGt4ng learning. It should develop in the pros- 
pective specialist,theability(10to aid students'andteachers in selecting programs to support 
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• j» * ^ 

• particular learning needs, (2) to plan and develop the most desirable installations for tele- 
^ vision reception^nd distribution wfthin the schools, (3) to design and produce instructional 
^television materials, and (4) to evaluate the^contribution of television to learning in compari- 
son wit^oth^r media. . ' 

GUIDELINE 1 : The prdgratn should provide for the development of a comprehensive, integrated 
understanding of the role of media in relation to teaching and learning. 

Emphasis should be placed on the acquisition of knowledge concerning the contribution of dif- 
ferent media in promoting effective learning by students who vary widely in interests, capabilities 
and needs, the developinent of skills that enable media personnel to exercise a leadership role 
in the application of media to the accomplishmentof specific learning objectives, and, the role of 
media personnel in the evaluation and revision of instructional programs. 

GUIDELINE 2: The program should develop appropriate attitudes and skills in human relations. 

The program of study and practicum experience should develop human relations skills in providing 
leadershipforthemediaprogramincludinggroupprocessesandtheirspecifidapplication to work 
with instructional and supportive personnel 

GUIDELINE 3: The prograiji of study and practicum experiences should provide for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledg^^ and the o^velopment of skills in the evaluation and selection of media. 

The program should provide competence in the evaluation and selection of materials in terms of 
their (l^purported function in promoting learning, (2) appropriateness to learner needs, ^nd (3) 
compatalpihty with instruolonal objectives The programshould also provide knowledge and com- 
petence related to the establishment and coor dination of a media^selectioh policy. 

GUIDELINE 4: The program should provide ^udy and experience that provide competence in 
developing effective utilization of media by students and teachers. 

Emphasis should be placed on the development of skills related to assisting students and teach- 
ers in the effective use of media, in creating and maintaining^ favorable environment for learning; 
in providing leadership in the incorporation of newand innovative uses of media in the instruction- 
al pfogram, and planning |ind providing leadership in activities related to professional 
staff development. \ 

GUIDELINE 5: The program shoufd provide for the development of skills in the production of in- 
structional materials. 

Study and laboratory experience shofjld devetop competencies essential to the design and pro- 
duction of instructional materials which can make a significant contribut^ion to learning. The mo- 
tivation and increased learning resulting from the involvement of students and teachers in sueh 
activities should be stre^ssed. • ' • * ' 

GUIDELINE 6: The program, through study and experience, should provide competencies related 
to the organization and management of the media collection. 

The program should provide the competence to apply and adapt principles and practices of clas- . 
sifying, cataloging and indexing; to evaluate systems and aids from outside sources for catalog- ^ 
ing resources; to display th0 collection in an attractive, stimulating and convenient manner; and » 
to establish effective systems-related inventory, preventfve maintenance, and provision of pro- 
duction ind processing supplies.* ' . ' ' \ 

GUIDELINE 7: The program should provide for the acquisition of knowledge and the development ^ 
of skills related to the planning and management of the media program. 

Tfte program should provi^ the ability (1) to practice effective supervisory tdthniques andvper^ 
sonnel relationships, t&Ho formulate long-range plans^of immediate and future steps relatecWo 
the development of the media program; (3) to write educational specifications for the design and 
construction of media facilities for the school and/or the system; (4) to assist irj the preparation 
and interpretation of the media* budget; and. (5) to actively p^irticipate in the design and imple- 
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mentation of evaluation procedures to determine the effectiveness of the media program in the 
learning activities of the school or system' 



SCHOOL COUNSELOR 

The central purpose of school counseling is to assist the student in grovrth toward the attain- 
ment of the following personal, educational and vocational goals. Tt\e objective^of the 
school counselor is to Kelp the student to: 

Develop and practice skills, in identifying his personal abilities, aptitudes, attitudes, 
interests, beliefs, values, and other attributes related to the self-conceit^ 

Develop and maintain an integrated, realistic sense of, personal worth and dignity. 

Develop and maintain self-reliance and responsibility for personal decisions and be- 
havior. 

Develop and display a meaningful personal value system and a sense of identity. 
Perceive and define his/her role in the family, school setting, and community. ' 
Develop and practice effective learning skills. 

Develop and practice social skills as the basis for meaningful interpersonal relation- 
^ ships. • * ' 

Be aware of personal^limitations and to strive to overcome or to deal constructively 
with them. ' ' • 

Communicate effectively personal thoughts and feelings. 

Establish meaningful and attainable goals. 

Develop exploratory learning patterns which facilitate realistic career planning. 

Develop and practice the skills of effective decision making through value clarifica- 
tion and problem solving. 

Accept other persons and to identify and resolve interpersonal conflicts. 

Dej^elop a positive attitude toward, and capacity to deal positively with the central life 
p^blems of learning, work, and human relationships. 

' A. PersorfaLCharacteristlcs Needed by the Counselor 

Certain personal* qualities are basic for the effective counselor. Among the necessary 
^ qualities are the following: 

1. Belief in the worth and uniqueness of individuals in their capacity for growth and 
change, and in their ability to cope with life situations. 

2. Capacity to communicate and relate effectively with others. 

3. Understanding otself, including assets and limitations. ^ 

4. Openness and flextbtlity. 

, 5. Emotional stability. | . 
6. Capacity to deal with ambiguity, uncertainty andjndecisiveness. 
^7. Sense of adequacy and self-worth. 
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8. Awareness and Sensitivity. . 

9. Cfarity in cognitive thought land reasoning. 

10. Capaciti^ to relate to others. , * ^ ^ ^ 

11. Capacity to trust and to be tr^jstworthy. 

12. Capacity to learn, grow, and actualize himself/herself. , ^ 

13. P'rofessionalism. ^ 

B, Competencies Needed the Counselor ^ ■ ^ 

The counselor has a three-fold role as follows: counselor, coordinator and consultant. In 
alLroles the counselor should be able to demonstrate the substantive knowledge and tech- 
nical proficf.ency which is characteristic of the existing state of Ihe profession. The com- 
petencies for each role are as described. 

ROLE AS A COUNSELOR ^ , * ' 

The counselor should be able to develop and maintain effective individual and group 
couhseling relationships with regard to the educational, vocational, "and personal needs 
and concerns of students and staff. To implement this role .the counselor should be com- 
petent to: 

1. Establish and maintain counseling relationships within ethical standards 

2 Provide theoretical rationale which supports the use of various counseling techniques 
and procedures ^ ^ ^ , 

3. Fornmjiate a personal mgdel for counseling which reflects 4he various students staged 
of growth anticipated in the counseling process ^ « 

4. Understand the dynamics of individual behavior 

5. Use of group dynamics and procedures effectively 

6. Use effectively activity media appropriate to the |ieeds and developmental levelaxDf stu- 
•dents ^ . ^ 

7. Discern when individual, group, or referral procedures would be most helpful to the stu- 
dent. ' ^ . * • ' 

8. Help students effectively acquire, integrate, and utilize relevant information obout them- 
selves from various sources , 

9. Help the student translate educational, vocational, and personal-social i^nformatjon into 
goals, decisio^, and actions" . ' ^" 

It). Improve Tiis professional effectiveness through the acquisition afhd use ^f basic research 
competency and a knowledge of professional literature > - , ' . 

ROLE AS A COORDINATOR 

As a coordinator and catalyst, the counselor should* be able to: ' ^ 

1. Establisrttend maintain an integrajted, systematically planned, comprehensive program 
of guidance services in keeping with the-educational philosophy of the school 

2. Coordinate counseling and guidance services with other pupil personnel services, as 
well as with curriculum and instructional programs - / 

3. Handle the gathering and dissemination of information relevant to the counseling and 
guidance program, and the integration Of the information into the total schorfi program - 

4. Coordinate school and community referral sources and serve a liaison function in rela- 
tion to them ^ ^ 
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5 Coordinate the educational, psychological, and post-gra*duation placement functions 
of the school 

6 Coordinate research and evaluation relevant to the counseling and guidance'program 

.ROLE ASA CONSULTANT * f ^ 

The counselor is a professional resource person who deal5 with'the needs and concerns 
of individuals and groups through consultation with students, parents, teachers, admin- 
istrators, members of th6 pupil services personnel staff and community referral ag,encies. In 
lind with this role the counselor should be compet^t to: 

1 Consult with members of the pupil personnel services staff concerning the developrhent 
of all relevant services ^ * . . 

2 Interpret student developmental needs and characteristics and the program of guidance 
services to school personnel, parents and community agencies 

3. Consult with other professional personnel in the planning and developrnent of a guid- 
ance program -based on the characteristics of the local sfchool population 

4. Consult with teachers concerning classroom programs and teacher-pupil relationships 

5 Convey to appropriate administrative personnel perceived needs of individual students, 
with special learning and social-emotion* concerns 

6. Consult with parents about their children 

7. Plan and con(^ct in-service guidance training. for the pupil personnel services staff,, 
teachers and otjier appropriate/SChool perspnnel ^ » 

8: Consult with teachers, administrators, other guidance^personnel a,nd referral sources in. 
case conferences and follow-up* 

9. Consult with persons doing research and evaluation iRoCounseling and guidance * . 

10. Assist in the implementation «f educational programs 

C. Program Guidelines for the Preparation of Counselors . ^ 

in order to provide the prospective schqol counseloc with cornpetpncies in coutiseling, 
coordination and consultation, the student's graduate program should include preparatipn 
as specified by the guidelines described hereinafter Tlje program of preparation sholifd 
be planned as a logically-organized whole in ,the continuation of previous stUdy and^Xperi- 
ence and according to performance on the screening procedure^ of the institution. "There 
are three levels of preparation as follows: Master's Degree, Sixth Year and Doctorate. The 
Master's degc^e program should provide preparation required by each guideline, ahd the 
Sixth-Year and Doctoral programs should be designed to develop both breadth and depth 
in the same areas. i ^ ^ ^ ' 

Prospective counsellors should not be forced to fit into a single pattern of courses. Provi- 
sion "Should be made for self-pacing, ifWepehdent study, and personali^^programs of 
study that recognize indjvndual differer>ces in needs as well as changing school philosp- 
phies and policies. The attainment of competencies should be emphsfsized rather than me 
mere completion of a certain number and sequence of courses; accumulation of credentiats 
and*iQ^istence on the same prescribed experiences for all persons, ' ^ «^ ' " ' 

GUIDELINE 1: The program should provide a thorough ^understanding of the person, in- 
cluding the psychological dynamics of human behavior afid grolup precedes. 

Srnce counseling is concerned primarily with analyzing, uader-sfanding.and assis^ng the 
individual to modify his behavior, a substantial part of' the professional preparation for" 
school counselors must necessarily be psychological in natufe. This basic part of th^ pro- 
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gram may be made up of a combination of advanced undergraduate and graduate course 
work beyond the introductory general ^nd educatronal psychology courses required in 
teacher preparation programs. The content areas which are regarded as important are: 
Developmental Psychology, Differential Psychology, Learning, Personality, Social Psy- 
chology, Group Dynamics and Individual Assessment. 

GUIDELINE 2: The program should provide professional competencies directly related to 
the practice of counseling in schools. . ^ - 

The content in this area may be provided in varying sequences and combinations under the 
following categories: Counseling Principles and Jedhni<^ue$; Group Procedures; Appraisal 
Procedures in Counseling; and Career Development, Vocational Psychology and Occupa- 
tional Information (including sources of employment). . j ' 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should extend the understanding of the basic educatTonal 
pj^iiosophies and school curriculum patterns. 

Knowledge gained in this area should be particularly appropriate to the counselor's coordh 
riation and consultation functions in. working with, teachers and other school personnel. 

GUIDELINE 4: Th^smogram st^ould provide information regarding guidance philosophy 
and organization, andtK^ relationship of guidance services to administration. 

Work in this area shouldNnclude a study of the philosophy and scope of services in a com- 
prehensive guidance program, acquisition of information about the planning and operation 
of guidance services in relation to the total school program and to related agencies m the 
community; arid a study of the functions apd responsibilities of personnel involved. 

GUIDELINE 5: The program should include a study ofjprces ^mfbi^nges in the areas of 
sociology, anthropology, economics, and intercultural relations. * *^ ^' 

The'Vvork q| the counselor requires an awareness of cultural influences upon each pu^Dil 
and the effects of changes in American culture. Studies should lead to an understanding 
of educational, social, cultural and economic conditions which make up the pupil's environ- 
ment. Knowledge should be acquired of urban and rural cultures, ethnic groups, social 
mores, population" patterns, occupational trends, sex role attitudes, family dynamics, and 
differing life styles. 

GUIDELINES 6: The program should include an emphasis on research and statistics. 

Work in this area should assist the counselor in gaining greater insights an^.^lls in the 
use of research techniques and in designing and carrying out research projects. The pro- 
gram should include experiences providing knowledge of significant research and its impli- 
cations for counseling. ^ ^ 

GUIDELINE 7: The program should^ provide supervised laboratory, field and practicum 
experiences in counseling, including firsthand information about occupations through 
oqcupational field andror work experiences. An internship or its equivalent should be pro- 
vided, . ^ . 

Experience in individual and group counseling, helping relationships, guidance program- 
ming, coordination, and consultation should be provided consistent with the career objec- 
tives of the graduate student. 7^e experiences should be sufficient to assure that the stu- 
dent has had exposure to the world of work in various occupational^'settings. 

Laboratory or field experience may include such activities as case studies, analysis of 
audio atid video tape-recorded interviews, and role-playing. The practicum involves actual 
coghseling experience under supervision. 
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An interliship is a lengthy' counseling experience ynder professional supervision in a 
• ^ school, college, or community hrelping agency. An extended continuous full-tima super- 
vised experience in a school setting is normally required. 

D. Completion of Program. 

The fifth-year program of preparation should entitle the candidate to the Master's degree. 
*When sixth-year ahd doctoral programs are involved the institution should grant appropri- 
ate recognition for completion of the program. . ■ 

E. Recommendation for Certification 

^ Each candidate for the counselor's certificate must be recommended by tile appropriate 
uhiversity official(s). The recommendation, accompanied by a transcript, must certify com- 
pletion of the Master's degree level or sixth-year level program for the preparation of school 
counselors. 

F. Authorization of Service * « ^ - ^ 

The counselor's certificate authorizes the holder to be a Counselor in both the elementary 
and second3ry s9hools. Completion of the sixth-year program entitles the candidate to the 
advanced counselor's certificate. \ 




SCHOOL SOCIAL SERVICES PERSONNEL 

The social worker is a part of the Pupil Personnel Services Team, sharing responsibility/tfr 
assisting in the prevention and resolution of difficulties that obstruct a child's abijKy to 
derive optimal benefit from the school experience. ThQ social worker's particularWitribu- 
tion, through work with students, their families, and other school personnel, i§ ta/l) know 
and interpret circumstances in the student's home and family, affecting his/her school 
adjustment; 2) represent and interpret the school to the parents of students ftaving prob- 
lems; 3) serve as primary' referral link'to community child-serving agencies,jncluding the 
juvenile court-; and 4) serve as mediator and catalyst in areas of human relations. 

A. Competencies Needed by School Social Services Personnel 

• 1, Sensitivity io the teelings of othiars and respectJor. the dignity of the individual,^ 

a. Understands arid subscribes to the professional social work code of ethics 

b. Has a mature awareness of self, including motivations, biases, limitations and strengths 
c-Has a good basic knowledge of. human behavior ' ^ 

d. Understands an disrespects differences, includingVarying life styles, value systems, rul- 
, tural and racial diffe^nces 

e. Is sensitiv^to the feelings of others, even under pressure, whether dealing with childcen. 
parents, colleagues or superiors 

f. Respects confidential information and uses it in a professionally responsible manner. 
• 2. Interpersonal sl<ills - , 

a. Is able to develop and maintain constructive relationships ' - ^ ^ 

b. Can earn the respect and trusfof teachers, adm'inistrators, and all school personnel, the 
home, ahd the community 
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c. Is skilled in the art of listening ..^-^ 

d. Is proficient in understanding and responding to rion-verbal communication 

e Is able to infuse professional contacts with a sense of purpose and impart a feeling that 
time in interviews has been well-sperit 

f Can recognize and control own prejudices and recognize and deal with the attitqfies of 
others^ 

g. Cap handle anger and the negative feelings of others - 

h Has an understanding and respect for the concept of authority and u^es self construc- 
tively, 

i. Is prepared to accept all behavior as having a purpose and recognizes that the degree of 
understanding affects ability to help. ^ 

• 3, Skill in the identification and analysis of problems' 

a. Is able to secure and organize data relevant to an assessment of the studer^t's problem, 
as seen' by the school, by the student, and by his/her parents 

b. Can discern significant relationships beWeen facts, can distinguish between facts and 
inferences or suppositions, and. make logical interpretations of such data as a basis in 
planning for treatment 

c. Can write a clear concise statement of a problem 

d. Can collect selective information demonstrating an understanding of the dynamics of 
human behavior with regard to such psychological factors as: 

• Normal growth and development 

• Abnormal behavior resulting from crippling physical, mental or emotional conditions.^ 

• Development of the self-concept < 

• influence of self-concept On the behavior of both children and adults 

• Family dynamics 

• Group dynamics (peer expectations, the individual in a group, etc.) 

• Dynamics of dependency, both for the indtvidual and the family, and both economic 
and emotional dependency 

© 

e. Understands social and environmental factors influencing individual and family behavior 
such as: 

^» Economic pressur'es 

• Life styles as an adaptation to reality 

• Response to community supports or lack of needed supports 

• Response to institutional expectations 

• Ethnic and subculture value systems and confusions relating there to 

• Peer pressures ^ , 

f. Understands the learning patterns, in both children and adults, and actual and potential 
iinpediments to learning , 

• 4. Skill in helping to solve problems amenable to solutioiCand in ameliorating or helping 
the student find ways of coping with those which cannot be resplved ' / 

a: Can develop realistic plans and*goals for the solution of problems with the student and/ 
or his family^ and involve them fully in the development and implementatioti of those plans 
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b. Can vyork with appropriate school personnel in the development and implementation of 
plans to prevent, ameliorate, <5r solve problems impeding the child's ability to .derive full 
benefft from his/her 'school experiences » ' 

c. Is s^led in the selection and use of a range of treatment techniques such as: casework, 
family treatment skills, group work skills, and community organization skills. 

d. Understands and utilizes available resources and makes effective referrals 

e. Can be an effective and trustworthy link between >iome and school, interpreting each to 
the other and promoting mutual feelings of,,trast qnd respect 

f. Is able to maintain a continuing evatuStion of the effectiveness of a plarf of action or 
treatment, and modify the plan y^hen indicated . - v 

• 5. Skill in the development of community relations " 

a. Understands the community with which he/she works, its social sjtPOi^ure and the inter- 
relationship of systems witKin the community >s 

b. Can mobilize and coordinate resources effectively to meat the needs of students and their 
* families 

Can promote the development of resources to meet needs otherwise unmet 

d Communicates effectively and serves as interpreter of school to-eettfHiunity and of com- 
munity situations, conditions, and agencies of the school 

• ft Adfvinl^tive Skills ^ - 

a. Understand^ and utilizes administrative and organizationafi skills as relalfed to: .time and 
other resources, det^mination of priorities, antf supervision of subordinated 

b. Understands policy-making in principle and as practiced'in the^school system • ^ 

c. Understands how'^^fous programs in the school system are funded an<d what governs . 
or influences these procedures ' * , , 

d. Understands the laws governing pubHc schools arfSfll^e legislative process by which the 
law (at all levels) is established /or modified, including * 

• Students' rights and responsibilities • ' ^ . 

• Applicable constitutional rigWs . ^ ' ^ . , 

• Juvenile laws ' . ' ^ • * 

• Laws affecting school administration , 

• Enabling legislation related to pupil personnel services 

e Knows existing policy and procedure and is able to make recommendations to appropri- 
ate authorities and through proper channels: 

• That are well-reasoned and based on documented fgcts 

• That are realistic and based on a, thorough knowledge of fegal and fiscal restrictions 
That are feasible and based on understanding of fSresent scho^l^structure and program 

f Can develop, executfe, and interpret evaluation methods 

g. Can plan in ac'cordance with the results of systemic evaluation u , * 

h. Can evaluate performance as well as program |in(j distinguish betwee\ the two 

K Can organize volunteer services w . ' ♦ ^ 

. • IDefming functions! ^ * ) 

^ Recruiting and orienting volunteers ^ . 
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• • Articulating volunteer' acti\/ities with other school programs 

• Providing for supervision and training of volunteers 

• 7. Training and supervisory skills_^ ' 4 ' 

a. Is .able to use supervision of subordinates as an on-going devicelor in-service training 
of paraprofessionals, volunteers, interns of school social work, and other social services 
personnel 

b Is able to plan and conduct training activities for school social work paraprofessionals 
and for oth(er school personnel through workshops, conferences, (problem oriented or 
topical) and reference materials. 

c. Is able to serve as a resource person for teachers, other school personnel and social' 
agencies in the community as related to supplying simple information, for consultation 
in probr^m-solving and for program-planning. 

• 8. Skill in Adapting to the school setting 

a Is able to demonstrate a thorough knowledge of the policies, procedures, and programs 
af>|he systerrl in which he/she works arid understands the reasons for such policies, pro- 
ceOTfeSr and programs. 

^^->^^_yb J^able to understand and utilize established channels of communication ' 

c Is able to understand and respect the role and function of each statf member in the 
school system and is able to function cooperatively as a member of the educational team. 

B. Program Gui^telines for the Preparation of School Social Services Persqpnel ^ _ 

Preparation^ the school social work position may be at three levels as follows: Bachelor's, 
Master's and Doctorate. The undergraduate preparation sh<5uld prepare for professional 
practice by providing understanding of basic principles and methods of social work. Grad- 
uation from the undergraduate program entitles one to the A certificate (level I). The grad- 
uate study leading to the MSW gives a deeper and more intense understanding of the basic 
principles and methods of social work plus additional specialized knowledge of a wider 
range jpf treatment techniques or "interventive strategies". Upon completion of the MSW 
program/one is entitled to a graduate certificate m social work (level 11).^ 

^Doctoral level study is generally considered to be preparation for position of considerable . 
responsibility in policy-making, program planning, administration, independent research or 
univ^ty level teaching. Preparation at this level ejatitles one to the advanced graduate 
certificate or Ifvel (11. 

The Uf^S. Office of Education and the National Association on Accreditation have dele- 
gated specialty accreditation for social work education to the National Councifon Social 
Work Education.' Progranns desiring accreditation in order to certify school social workers 
may be accredited by the Council on Social Work Education but must be designed ia 
accordance with the guidelines specified below ' v, 

GUIDELINE 1: The proWn'for preparation of a school social worker should provide spe- 
cialized opportunity for achieving unde^tandtng In depth of the philosophy and values of 
social work*. v \ ^ 

Study under this guideline^ results in a reasonable command of the principles governing a 
social worker's professional relationships and'the ethics of social work, wherever practiced. 
There should be conscious attention to the study and application of professional values m 
all work, both in the classroom and in the field instructionjpracticum). 

GUIDELINE 2: The program should provide learning experiences In the understanding and 



application of interpersonal skills as they relate to the individual child, the family, the com- 
munity, and the school. > 

Study under this guideline is designed to develop in the social worker an awareness of 
his/her own motivations, biases, strengths and limitations. The. primary objective of the 
guideline is to develop sensitivity to the feelings of all people with whom the social worker 
has professional contact — pupils, parents, administrators, peers, and community represent- 
atives — and to develop the ability to form and maintain constructive relationships. The pro- 
gram develops an awareness of and appreciation for all supportive services in the schools 
and inter/intra relationships which exist between those staff members; incorporates study 
as toSjow to earn the trust and respect of those with whom he/she works, individually or 
as members of a group; and develops skills in the art of listening and proficiehcy in under- 
standing and responding to nonverbal communication. 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should develop skill in identifying problems, analyzing prob- 
lems, developing realistic treatment goals, formulating and implementing treatment plans 
for the effective solution or amelio|^ation of problems. ; 

The program of study includes the dynamics of human behavior; normal growth and 
development, abnormal behavior, the development of the self-concept, the self-concept as 
a -determinant of behavior; learning- patterns and factors impeding learning; family 
dynamics; and group dynamics. Social factors studies jhclude the influence of economic 
pressures, varying life styles, differing cultural values, response to community support or 
lack of It, response to institutional expectations, and physical and medical problems. 
The program should provide competency in securing and organizing data relevant to an 
assessment of the student's problem, including the perceptions of the'school, the cllild's 
perception of self as a student (or of self in relation to school) and his/her parents; and 
coijipetency in writing a clear, concise statement of the problem for the planning of appro- 
priate treatment. It should emphasize diagnostic skills as tools in working with the child, 
.the parents, the teachers, the school psychologist, the guidance counselor, the school' 
nurse, and theiprmcipal. In addition study should develop competence in a range of treat- 
ment techniques, allowing the, school social worker to select and use the technique most 
appropriate to the situation: 

a) Casework — interviewing, relationship building, maintenance of goal-directed focus 
for the child, the family, and other relevant professionals both in the school and in the 
community; * 

b) Family Jreatment skills — utilizing knowledge of family dynamics, interdepend^ncy, 
rivalries, strengths, and authority; 

c) Group work skills —'utilizing the dynamics of peer support, both in groups of students " 
and in groups of parents; 

d) Community organization skills — mobilizing resources, coordinating services, and 
developing institutional supports toward the solution of problems. 

GUIDELINE 4: The prograip should develop skills in community refatlons and in th^ mobili- 
zation and coordination of local resources and services. 

^ ♦ 

Study under this guidejiae develops an understanding of how to analyze a community and 
the interrelationship of systems and subsystems within the community. The school social 
worker learns to us6 his knowledge for the effective riQobilization and coordination of re- 
sources and services to meet the needs of school children and their families, to promote the 
development of needed services, and to serve effectively as a communications link between 
the school and thie comj\nity. 
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GUIDEI^iNE 5: The pre^ram should provide for study of the basic principles of staff devel- 
opment, supervision, team functioning, and administration. 

The program distinguishes between administrative and ."training" supervision, pVoviding 
skills in the use of supervision as a method, for developing co'mpetence on the job in less 
experienced social services personnel, paraprofessionals, volunteers, and social work 
interns. The program should equip the social worker to serve as an effective member of 
the Pupil Personnel Services Team and as ^resource person for other school personnel 
and. for social agencies in the community and for consultation in problem-solving, pro- 
gram planning, and in-service training. ^ 

GUIDELINE 6: The program should inculcate an awareness of the importance of under- < 
standing the policies, procedures, Qnd programs of the system within which the social 
worker is to function and the relationship of this iystem to other child-serving agencies 
or systems. 

Under this guideline the program develops sufficient understanding of the policy making 
process to permit the school social worker to make recommendations/egarding policy and 
procedure to the appropriate authorities through proper channels. 

ft) both classroom and field instruction, attention to the importance of understanding and 
respecting established channels of communication and the role and function of other key 
members of the educational system should be emphasized. 



GUIDELINE 7: The program of preparation should provide specialized opportunity for 
social work internships. 

The field experience under qualified supervision musTmeet the'standards established by 
the North Carolina State Board of Education for school social woYkers in the undergraduate 
and graduate programs of study. A student preparing for school social work wiM, therefore, 
have ah internship of 9t least 300 clock hours which will* provide the opportunity to lea'rn 
the role of the school social worker in a public school setting and to acquire general 
information about the philosophy, policies, practices of the public school structure and the 
Pupil Personnel Services Team concept. 

Completion of Program 

Completion of the program for school social work should, entitle the candidate to appropri- 
ate recognition from the institution from which he/she graduates. :r _ 

Recommendation of Institution 

Each candidate for a certificate must be recommended by the appropriate college or univer- 
sity official. The recommendations accompanied by a transcript of credit must certify that 
the candidate has completed One of the levels of preparation. 



SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST ^ ^ 

The program for the preparation of sphool psychological per»final should develop a thorough 
knowledge of psychology and its application to the*activities and intructional programs 
at all school levels There are three program categories or levels of preparation: School Psychol- 
ogy I — Psychometrist, School Psychologist II, and School Psychologist ML ^ 

The program for the first level of preparation involves a planned graduate period of stydy, culmi- 
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nating m a master's decree, which prepares one to function as a basic psycho-educa- 
tional examiner in offering psychological services and to practice in a program that is restricted 
pnncipally to the psycho-educational evaluation of individual children, focusing mainly on the 
assessment 9f cognitive functions in learning problems with subsequent related consultation on 
individual child studies 

The program at the second level stipulates a sixth-yeaf planned graduate program which includes 
a master's degree and is geared to prepare one to assume major responsibility fpr general consul- 
tative work in the schools, informal case conference work, formal case consultation, and direct psy- 
cho-educational intervention 

The third level of preparation culminates in \\}e doctoral degree and equips one with the compe- 
tencies necessary to assume the full range of responsibilities of the school psychologist, ^ 

The master's degree programshould provide preparation required by each of the following guide- 
lines, and the two levels above should be designed to develop both breadth and depth 
in the same areas'. ^ ^ ' ^ 

GUIDELINE 1: The program should provide a broad understanding of the psychology of learning 
and iM learning difficulties of children. 

'Preparation in this-area should provide basic understanding of the learning processes, individual 
differences, adjustment, behavior, readiness, attitudes, ideas, beliefs, motivation, and physical 
growth and development. , ' 

GUIDELINE 2: The program should providea thorough training in the techniques of measurement 
and evaluation. , . 

Preparation in this area should include a basic competency in developmental psychology, statis- 
tical and measurement theory, behaviorat deviations, differential diagnosis, problems 
of measurement of the individual, and groupassessment The program should provide supervised 
practicum experiencesMn diverse psychological service settings 

GUIDELINE 3: The program should providea oomprehensive understanding of personality devel- 
opment and the dynamics of human behavior. 

Preparation irt this area should provide basic understanding of child growth and development, 
personality theory, behavioral deviations, 'individual differences, socjal psychology, individual 
and groupdynamics. and constructive intervention procedures. The^^rogram should also provide 
opportunities-for observation and participation in both consultative and counseling situations 

GUIDELINE 4: The program should provide an emphasis on research and appropriate statistical 
techniques. 

Preparation in this area should include the development of, skills in designing and carrying out 
experimental research The program should include opportunities for significant psychological 
'and educational research, its implication^, and its use. * 

GUIDELINE 5: The program should provide a basic understanding of the organization and opera- 
tion of publjc schools, appropriate knowledge of cuVriculum development, and a super- 
vised practicum* in a school setting. 

Preparation in this area should include a study of the overall school setting, including curriculum, 
organization, and administration of elementary and secondary schools Opportunities shall be 
provided for a supervised internship under a cjualified school psychologist in the practice of psy- 
chology in a school setting . , • ' 
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Completion of Proc^ram 

Completioaof the program for school psychologists should entitle the candidate to appropriate 
recognition from the institution. ^ 

Recommendation of Institution i 

Each candidate for a certificate must be recommended by the appropriate college or university 
official The recorhmendation accompanied by a transcript of credit must certify that the candidate 
has completed one of the levels of preparation. 



, ^ , SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT TEACHERS 

\ 

A. Requirements for Issuance of the Certificate 

(Program guidelines are not available.) 

1. Hold or be qualified to holdthe Graduate Teacher's Certificate 

2 In addition to the requirements for the Graduate Teacher's Certificate, graduate credit for six 
semester hours in Education, emphasizing: ' ^ 

General Supervision 

Methods and Techniques of Supervising Student Teaching/ 

Student teacher relationships to the college local school administrative unit, cooperating 
school, and community ► ^ ' . * 

3 Recommendation of the localadministrgtion (superintendent, supervisor, or principal) and the 
college supervisor . « . • 

This is an optional certificate not to be required of supervisors of student teaching at the present 
time. In the meanwhile, the minimum academic and professional qualifications for a supervisor of 
student teaching shall be a Class "A" Teacher's Certificate, and at least two years of successful 
classroom teaching experience. 

B Requirements of Certificate on the Sixth-Year Level 

1. Hold or be qualified to hold the certificate for Supervisor of Student teachers 

2 Have thirty semester hours of additional graduate credit from an institution approved for two 
of more years of graduate study 

3 The second-year graduate program must include substantial blocks of time in the fol- 
lowing areas, with minimums as indicated: 

Advanced preparation in teaching field 12" 

Advanced appropriate professional education for 

-teachers and supervisors of student teachers 12 

Electives [ 6 
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SECTION III 

STANDARDS AND GUIDELINESi^Oir' 
INSTITUTION-BASED INNOVATIVE 
AND EXPiRIMENTAL PROGRAMS 



INTRODUCTION 



\ 



Institution-based inndvatfveor experimental progranns are def ined ^s being alternate to regularly 
approved college or university teacher education pr^ograms. Specifically, programs covered by . 
the innovative and experimental rubric include: (1 ) programs designed to develop new 
apptoaches, new arrangements, and/or new contexts for the preparation of school personnel, (2) 
^ progn^s designed to prepare school personnel for new types of positions that are emerging on 
' the edocation scene, and (3) programs designed for specific curricula areps for vyhich state stan- 
dards have not been developed,(e,g., environmental education, drug abuse education, aerospace 
education, the humanities) Experimental or innovative programs when developed and 
implemented responsibly are recognized as being essential to the improvement of teacher edu- 
cation programs It is mandatory that such programs be conceived, designed, administered, and 
evaluated in accord with recognized standards. Consequently, an institution wishing to establish 
an experimental program is required to submit a proposal to the slate educational agency giving 
such information as rationale'for the design of the prog ram^^ program objectives, plan of operation, 
and evaluation provisions When a program is approved through the state's regular approval pro- 
cess, certificates wiH be issued to those going through.the program upon the recommendation of 
the institution The guidelines andstandards below are used in developing and implementing in- 
novative and experimental programs. 

STANDARDS ANDGUIDELINES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 
^ OF AN EXPER'iMENtAlj OR INNOVATIVE PROGRAM 
STANDARD I: The program must be justified in a clear, concise, and convincing statement. 

1 1 Rationale fdMhe Program: A rationale should be developed focusing on the need for the pro- 
posed program, including explanatory information as tohowand why thQ need has developed 

1 2 Analyses of Current Practices in the Field: The proposal should include an analysis of why 
existing programs are failing to meet the need and an analysis^of current practices and trends in 
the proposed experimer^ field 

1 3 Assumptions Regarding the Program: The statement should describe me proposed prpgram, 
indicate what is already known about it, and point out what the program proposes to do 

1 4 Objectives of the Program: Each program should be based on a clear-cut and well-conceived 
statement of purposes and objectives The statement should be cooperatively prepared by the 
agencies involved in the program. ■ • 

STANDARD II: The program must t>e appropriately organized and administered. 

2 1 Organizational Structure: The institution must be approved by the State Board" of Education 
to prepare teachers, and the structure for the program must be of such a nature that it guarantees 
the commitment of thB total institution to the proposed project. . ' ' ' 

2 2 Administrative Arrangement: The administration of the institution must designate the appro- 
priate division, scrtool, college, or department within the institution to administer the program 
Obviously, the teacher education unit Within the college or university should always be appro- 
priately involved - * ' . * 
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STANDARD III: The program must be supported by sufficient and appropriate human and physi- 
cal resources. 

3.1 Human Resources! The institution should identify^the staffing plan which itconsidersadequatfe 
for developing and implementing the program.-The probable sources of available and qualified 
personnel to serve as consultants^and instructors should be identified. 

3 2 Physical Resources: The program should be supported by suff j6ient and appropriate physical 
and material resources which should be clearly identified. The continuing availability of such re- 
sources should be assured for the duration of 4h^' program. 

STANDARD V: The preparationjrogram ^ experience&shall be planned and implemented to 
meet the needs of the^studentsin the program. * ^ ^ 

^SJ^RolesJoj^m^ Program is to Prepare Individuals: The objectives and priorities of the roles 
slioul(JbecliHrfy stated T^^^^ objective of the program should be t& prepare professionals 
to perform m designated roles.- ^ • * . — r — 

5 2 Compefenaes Needed by Professionals in Given Roles: The competencies should be de- 
scribed ^nd should include knowledges, attitudes, skills, etc related specifically to roles to be 
performed li^ describing competencies the cooperating agencies should focus on the perfor- 
mance expected of the beginner in whatever role is being considered. An individual going through 
a program shall be eligible to receive a bachelor's degree, be proficient in his area of concentra- 
tion and be capable of workin'g with students in ways which will enhance their opportunities for 
learning , • ' 

5 3 Preparation Opportunities and Experiences: Ex0eriences should be designed in relation to 
the individual's assets and needs It is expected* that there would be a variety of experiences in 
different settmgs/'as follows: college campuses, community and school situations. 

5,4 Individualization and Personalization of Programs: The chief characteristic of the program 
should be that it is ' individual oriented". This means th^t an instructional program should be ar- 
ranged in relation to the individual's needs^and talents as deter-mined by entry level and continu- 
ing evaluations 

STAN DAR D IV; The institution must develop indicators it accepts as evidence of acceptable entry 
into a program and identify the levels of competency expected throughout the program. 

4 1 Entry Competence Levels: The institution should have ways of assessing ,an individual's com- 
petence in relation tothe knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed a^ determined by the objectives 
of the.program. ' ^ ' , 

4 2 Continuous Competence Levels: The Institution will be required to design and^conduct a well 
defined plan for a continuing evaluation of students enrolled in the program. The evak 
uationshould provided) means fordeterminmg the extent to which a student is attaining program 
goals, (2) ways of getting information for use in altering or redirecting activities and experiences, 
and (3) procedures for determining the effectiveness of the program itself. Throughout the pro 
gram,emphasis should be on whatthe teacher will be expected to know and do rather than qn any 
courses completed ^ ' ' ' 

STANDARD VI: The proijram must provide exit levels of competence, certification recommend- 
ing procedure, and follow-up processes. 

6.1 Exit Levels of Competence: At the time a student exits from a program and is ready to enter 
the profession, the institution wlU be required tt) have evaluation procedures to assess his abitity 
and promise as a teacher. For ir\itial State certification the institution would certify that a candid^e 
has (1 >demonstrated'ability to meet needed competencies and (2) is eligible for at least the bach- 
elor's degree in the appropriate field. « ' . , . 
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6 2 Follow-up Policies' The\e should^be follow-up evaluations of the performance of individuals 
completing programs in order that^they ahd the institution might have feedback infor- 
mation Through this process, individuals woufd become aware of their strengths and limitations 
and as a result would be in a piosition to plan their future program of profession'al development. 
The feedback information could be used by the institution as a basis for the continuou^/evision 
and improvement of programs This means that there would be some procedure'for observing, 
analyzing and measurrng the performance of those entering the profession during their first years 
of service 

6 3 Evaluation Procedures: The experimental program should have continuing evaluation with 
provisions for performance criteria and follow-up at specific intervals during the timetable for the 
project Evaluation should provide infornnaticn to identify area§ in the program that need strength- 
ening and to^suggest new directions for program development 

STANDARD VII: The program must have a timetable of sequential events Involving the develop- 
ment and Ini plemen tatlon of the program, — 

'"^^■^^^ ^^^^ ^ \ . 

7 1 Starting and Terminal Dates^ The pro'gram should include. (1 ) the sequence of activities that 
will occur, (2) the anticipated schedule of evaluative check points, and (3) the identification of com- 
petencies or other changes-at selected intervals in the program. 

7 2 Expected Number of Students: The program should specify the number of students to be in- 
volved. 

7 3 Periodic Reports: The timetable should give the appropriate dates on which periodic reports 
aretobe submittec^the appropriateoff icials of the institution and to the State Education Agency 



PROCEDURAL STEPS IN THE FORMATION AND APPROVAL 
OF INSTITUTION-FOCUSED EXPERIMENTAL AND INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS 

1 An institution will file with the Division of Teacher Education, State Department of Public In,- 
stuction a letter of intent to develop a program and a brief descrfption of the proposal 

2 The proposal vyit^be reviewed by appropnate personnel in the State Department of Public In- 
struction, following which t-tae Director of the Di\;ision of Teacher Education will present to the in- 
stitution an analysis as to ttr^ n^ierits of the prop^|||^program 

3 Personnel in the State Departmentof Public I nstruction will work cooperatively with college and 
university personnel in the development and implementation of promising proposals 

4 The State Department of Public Instructron through the Division pf Teacher Education arranges 
for committees to make on-sit6 visitations to;eview each experimental or innovative program 

5 The recommendations of the visiting committees are submitted to the State Evaluation Com- ^ 
mittee on Teacher Education and finally to the State Board of Education for disposition \ 

6 The evaluation and approval processes of the State Evaluation Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion and the State Board of Education will operate under the same principles and procedures as 
for regular college and university programs . 

7 After the approval of a program by the State Board of Education, the Division of Teacher Edu- 
cation of the State Department of Public Instruction will maintain a close contact with the opera- 
tionalizing phases of the program, keep records apd reports of the operation of the program, and 
review and analyze progress reports 

8 Candidates seeking certification after completing an approved program will be issued certif- 
icates in the regular manner 
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SECTION IV 

STANDARDS AND GUIDELINES 
FOR ORGANIZING AND IM|9lEiiEllTING 
CONSORTIUM-BASED TEACHER EDUCATIOIm 



INTRODUCTION 

The consortium-based teacher education program is identified as bfeing an alternate to the regular 
college or university focused concept and initially is to be considered as being experimental in 
nature. The program has emphases that make it different from the traditional teacher education 
approach Amongtheseempha§psarethefo1lowing:'(1 jprovidesfor'a number of agencies to copth 
bine resources and efforts to evolve and implement teacher education, programs, (2) 
requires recognition of appropriate learning regardless^of how, where or when the learning took 
, place. (3) provides accommodations that make if possible to admit to teaching persons whose 
preparation and teaching ability are achieved through a different set^of experiences than those 
normallyprescribed in a college or university focusedprogram, (4) recognized demonstrated per- 
formance as the major basis for^ertification. (5) encc%ages differences, variety and change in 
developing and implementing programs. (6] demands ffifat preparation experiences be relevant 
to competence on the job and to the changing needs of society and (7) decentralizes n^P9nsi- ^ 
bilityandaccountabilityforpreparation and the outcomes ofpreparation.Underthe plan, colleges/ 
universities, professional associations, public school administrative units and the State educatipn - 
agency form consortia to plan and implement preparation programs. The four required groups in 
the consortium shalthave parity with each agency having an equal voice in overall planning, pol- 
icy formation, assignment of responsibilities, evaluation of programs and the hearing of appeals. 

A consortium of agencies develops a program in accord with State standards and guidelines and 
submits It to the State agency for approval Once approved, .certificates will be issued to those 
^oingthrough the program upon the recommendation of the consortium of agencies. The stan- 
*dards and guidelines outlined below are to be used in developing and implementing proararns 
under the alternate concept. ^* • j 

STANDARDS AND GUIDELINES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND APPROVAL • 
OFCONSORTIUM-BASEDTEAbHER EDUCATION 

STANDARD I: Teacher education programs are planned, developed, iqipleniented and evaluated 
by a consortium of agencies. The agencies in the con^ium shall include colleges and univer- — 
^ies, public school units, professional associations and the State education agency. 

A consgrtium is defined as a formal partnership of one or more colleges or universities, one or 
more school organizations, one or more professional associations and the State agency function- 
ing through representatives with authority to act within certain specified guidelines. The mandat- . 
ing of representation from four specific groups should npt discourage the inclusion of additional 
agencies. ^ . ^ • 

1 .1 Structure and Representation of the Cooperating Agencies ^ ^ 

1.11 Professional Associations: Representative(s) shall be elected or selected by the profes- 
sional staff, who are members of the local association(s). in the participating administrative unit(s\r^ 
The representatives should be in position to represent a broad spectrum of professional points o! 
view. Many associations represent the interests of professionals, but if the guidelines ana 
standards are to function effectively it is necessary for accountability purposes to identify one 
association. 
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1 1 '2•Sohoo\Mm\nizUaXiyeUmsy,^n^^^^ of units 

shall have the schootx«^§anizatlQnj:gspor^^ in a consortium. Professional staff representa- 
tives should be nominated by the superintendent lnrapp^^eat>ythQj^ board of'^ucation 
to represent the interests of appropriate parties ' 

1 1 3 College/University: Any institution of higher learning oP'COoperative^roD^) of^dlegesTuhV' 
versities with an approved teacher education program shall have the college/university 
responsibilitvin a consortium. The representatives should be nominated by the appropriate teach- 
er education policy-making body and be appointed by the chifef administrative officer of -the^insth, 
tution and should represent the interestof students, faculty and aministration. \ ' 

^.^AState Education Agency.'The Division of Teacher Education ohhe'State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction shall represent the State agency in the consortium. The Divisipn will draw upon the 
r^ources (human and material) of the State agency for as nrony support activities as possible. 



4^2 Organization and Administration of the Consortium 



1.2 1 The representatives of the various agencies in the consortium shall constitute the policy 
board with responsibility for all aspects of the development,*^implementation and evaluation of 
teacher education programs within the consortium. • , ' . 

1 2 2 Each agency in the consortium shall have parity both ih the power to influence decisions 
and in the assumption of responsibility for implementing the decisioT^s. 

1 2 3 Roles and responsibilities of the agencies in th'ej:onsohium must be clearly defined and 
agreed upon by the consortium. Consequently, agency representatives should have authority to 
act for their agency or know the parameters within which they may so act. Each agency cooper- 
ates fully in every' aspect of the program. However, the focal function of each agency might be as , 
follows: y ^ " ' 

1 2.3a Professional Associations: Coordinator gl^evalua'tions related to field experiences. , * ' 

1 2 3b Local Schqot Administrative Units: Coordinator of assignments to field experiences.' ' , 

' ^ — — , 

1 2.3c College or University: Coordia^tor for the implementation and evaluation of prepara- 
tion programs. •* • ' * ^ ^ 

1 2 3dStateEducationAgency:CoordinatorforprQgrOTapprovalandpatternscrfce 

1 2 4 Arrangement must t^made by therconsortiull^^jme administration of the various aspects 
of the program. " ^ ^^^^ ^ . 

D ^ ^ * The^ consortium must follow an estal>llshed it^!^erial structure In delinoating 
activities and relationships involved in the development and Implementation of consor- 
tium programs. - • - •: ' ^ . - * 

2 1 Consortium Formation: The initiative for beginning a^'rfsbrtlurTipi^dgram may be taken by an ' 
appropriate agency or combination of agencies. In 6rd^ to ehsdihs tjiat 'each agency ha^ an equal * 
voice all agencies to be in the gonsortium should be involved frcirrjthe very outset. 

2 2 Po//cy Board: The policy board is made up of members as desig n^ by their respective agen- 
cies The board becbmesresponsibleandaccountableforaltf^^sesof the development. It formu- 
lates and adopts policies for governing the activities of the cons6rtium, administers policies and 
procedures and determines resources needed and available to accomplish program objectives. 
2 3 Program Development: Program develod[nent involves (|)^^loping role definitions and 
competencies from which program components will emerge, (2^c5^rmining 6ntry and exit eri- ' 
teria, (3) counseling with program candidates on an individu^ltzeSt^asis and (4) determining hu- ^ • . 
man and material resources needed and available. * * « * 

2 4 State Board Approval: The proposal of a consortium is presented to the State Board of Edu- . 
cation for approval The State Board and State Qepartment of Public iQstruction arrange foron- - 
site visits and program review Reports gnd /ecommendations resulting from'the visit ' " 
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are presented to the State Evaluation Committee orijeacher Education. Action of that Committee 
J$-presented to the State Board of Educatfon for final action, 

2.5 Implementation of Program; Specific assignments are made for operationalizing the policies, 
procedures/etc. of the con^r^ium. ^ 

2.6 Recommendation fqr Cetiification: The policy board may take the responsibility or assign the 
responsibility taoneot the. agencies for recommending candidates to the St3te Department for 
certification purposes. ^ * . 

2 J Program Evaluations: Comprehensive evaluations shpuld be a continuing process by the con- 
sortium members.ln addition to these pn-going consortia evaluations the State Board of Educa- 
•tion will conduct evaluations at r^i^ular intervals, 

STANDARD 3: The consortium of agencies mu^t^develop indicators it accepts asl^idence of ac- 
ceptable entry into a program and identify the levels of competence expected throughout the 
^preparation process. ' \^ 

3.1 Entry Competency Levels: In the determination of learning experiences needed by an indi- 
vidual, theconsortiumfnust have ways of assessing his status in relation to knowledges, skills and 
attitudes appropriate tQ his role in education. 

^ ^2Contmuous Competence Levels: The consortium of agencies will be required to design and 
" - conduct a well defined plan for a continuing evaluation of students enrolled in the program. The 
evaluation should provide (1) means for determining the extent \o which a student is attaining 
prpgram goals. (2) ways oT getting information for use in altering or redirecting jactivities and ex- 
periences, and (3) procedures ford^termining the effectiveness of the program itself. Throughout 
tha program, femphasis should be on what the teacher will be expected to know and do rather than 
^on ahy courses completed. 

STAN DAF)P 4: The consortium of agencies must identify the human and material resources avail- 
'able and/or needed to develop and implement a program. " 

4 1 Human Resources: The consortium should identify the organizational structure and the staf- 
fing plan which it considers adequate for developing, implementing and administering the oper- 
ational program. The probable sources of available and qualified personnel to serve as consultants 
and instructors should be identified Responsibility for coordination of all activities should be. 
clearly define. 

4 2 Ma/er/a/ Resources.- The consortium should provide evidence that it has the materal resources, 
including funding to adequately implement the program. 

^. STANDARD 5: Preparation programs and experiences shall be plannecKand implemented to meet 
the need^ of students on an individual basis. 

. 5.1"flo/es for Which Program i$ to Prepare /nd/V/dua/s.'The objectives and priorities of the roles 
^should beclearly stated. The primary objective of the program should'be to prepare professionals 
to perform in designated roles. 

5.2 Competencies Needed by Professionals in Given Roles: The competencies should be de- 
s(^ibed and should include knowledges, attitudes, skills, etc.. related specifically to roles to be 
performed. In describing competencies the cooperating agencies should focus on the perfor- 
mance expected of the beginner in whatever role is bei ng considered. An individual going through 
a prograRj^shall be required to complete bachelor's degree requirements, be proficient in his 
area of concentration and be capableof working with students in \|^ys which will enhance their 
op0ortunities for learning. . ^ \^ 

5.3 Preparation Opportunities and Experiences: Experiences should be design^ in relation to 
the individual's assets and needs. It is expected that there would be a variety of experiencesin 
different settings as follows: college campuses, community and school situations. 

■ \ ^ . 
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5.4 Individualization and Personalization of Programs: The chief characteristic of the program 
should be that it is "individual oriented". This means that an instructional program should be ar- 
ranged in relation to the individual's needs and talents. 

STANDARD 6: The consortium must establish appropriate exit levels of competence, provide a 
certification recommending procedure and maintain an effective follow-up process. 

'6 1 Exit Levels of Competence: At the time a student exits from a program and is ready to enter 
the profession, the consortium will be required to have evaluation procedures to assess his abil- 
ity and promise as a teacher. For initial State certification the cooperating agencies would cer- 
tify that a candidate has (1) dem'onstrated ability to meet the competencies established by the 
cooperating agencies fbr initial employment and (2) is eligible for at least the bachelor's degree 
in the appropnate field * ■ - 

6 2 Feedback Through an Effective Follow-Up Procedure: There should be^follow-up evaluations 
of the performance of individuals completing programs m order that they and the consortium 
might have feedback information. Through this process, individuals would become aware of their 
strengths and limitations and as a result would be inpositionito plan their future program of pro- 
fessional development. The feedback information could b^^sed by cooperating agencies as a 
basis for the continuous revision anXi improvement of programs This means that there would be 
some procedure for observing, analyzing and measuring the performance of those entering the 
profession; 

O ' . ' 

PRCXJEDURAL STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND APPROVAL 
OF CONSORTIUM-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

1 An agency or group of agencies wilJ file with the State Department of Public Instruction a let- 
ter of intent to form a consortium. . ' • 

2. State Department of Public InstrOSfion personnel will provide assistance in bringing about ap- 
propriate communication and collaboration among and between agencies and assist the consor- 
tium in program development leading to State Board approval. 

3. The consortium develops a comprehensive report in terms of the standards andguidelmes of 
ihe State Board of Education and when completed it is f ileb with the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

> 

4 The State Department arranges for committees representing the State Board of Education- to 
make on-site visitations to review each consortium's program for consequent recommendations 
to be submitted to the State Evaluation Committee on Teacher Education and finally to the State 
Boapd of Education. 

5 the evaluation and approval processes of the State Evaluation Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion aVid the State Board of Education will operate under the same pnnciple as for regular col- 
lege arid university programs. 

6 Afferthe initial approval of a program by the State Board of Education, the Division of Teacher 
Education of the State Department of Public Instruction will maintain records and reports related' 
toconsortium arrangements, review and analyze annual progress reports filed by the consortium 
and serve in a liaison capacity between the State agency and the consortium operations. 
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SECTION V 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 

I PRCXJEDURES FOR APPLYING STANDARDS 

1.1 Preliminary Application / 

Each institution desiring approvaJ of the State Board of Education to engage in any phase of the 
preparation of teachers will submit a preliminary application, including a quantitative data sunv 
mary, to the Division pf Teacher Education of the. State Department of Public Instruction. The 
application will be reviewed by the said Division, following which the Director of the Division will 
notify the institution of any obvious problems that might be encountered in the approval process. 
Copies of the State Board's "Standards and Guidelines" will be supplied to the institution for use 
^ in its self-study for approval or re approval. » 

1 .2 Self-Study and Application for State Approval ^ 

After engaging m a period of self-study with the "Standards and Guidelines" as criteria the in- 
stitution will file its report of self-study ancj application for State approval or reapproval with the 
Division of Teacher Education If an examination of the application and self-stiJdy report indicates 
that all phases are complete and in order, a visit wjll be made to the institotion by a visitation conv 
mittee for an on-site look at the institution and its programs. 

1 .3 Committee Visitation 

The mam responsibility of the committee will be to analyze carefulfythe institution's self-study 
report and, in light of that analysis supported jDy on-site observations, to describe the institution 
and its program. Work of the committee will have an emphasis on evidence gathering— describ- 
ing, interpreting, and validating. In addition, the team makes some judgments as to strengths and 
weaknesses of an institution The judgments involve getting team consensus about the degree 
to which the team feels that there is evidence at the institution that particular practices, as de- 
fined in t|)e standards, are pcesent or are not present. The report of the committee will be filed 
with the Division df Teacher Education. When appropriate, the schedule for the visitation conv 
mittee might be arranged at a time when the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation or other" accrediting agencies have visiting teanrfe at the institution. 

1 .4 State Evaluation Committee on-Teacher Educationl 

The Division of Teacher Education will refer the repdl of the visitation committee to the Stated 
Evaluation Committee on Teacher Education. The recommendations of the Evaluation Cpnimitt^e 
will be referred to the State Board of Education for cofisideration and action. 

1 .5 Approval of Programs 

Approval of programs will be for a period of five yea[s^or shorter periods of one to three years, 
depending upon the degree to which all conditions for approval have beer^met. An institution 
conditionally approved must show annual progress tiward meeting all recfuirements for^uncon- 
ditional approval,*with no institution being permittedlto remain in the conditional status beyond 
a period of time as determined by the State Board of Education. 

1 .6 Advisement on I mprovenfient 

If aniristitution or program is not approved, the institijtion will be advised as to the areas* in which- 
improvements or changes appear to be essential forjapproval. Such an institution may appeal the 
decision to the State Board o^ Education or reappiv for approval, when it -has^ made the neces- 
sary improvements. 

1 .7 Certificate Issuance- ^ 

A student who completes his study at an institutiorj whose spec^ic programs of "teacher educa-* 
tion have been approved by the State Board of Education v^ill be issued an appropriate certificate 



by the Division of Teacher Certification An application for Certification must be supported by an 
official transcript and the recommendatron of the authorized officials ohhe iQstitution. 

1 .8 Continuous Review of Programs * * - 
Each institution on the approved list should keep its programs of teacher'^ducation under con- 
tinuous. faculty-Wide review A reevaluation of programs may be requested^it any time deemed, 
necessary by the State Board of Education or the^nstltutlon involved. 

1.9 Re-study and Re-evaluation ^ 

Maintenance of the approved program status requires each institution to restudy and reevalu- 
ate Its own program! and arrange, through the Division of Teacher Education, for a^islf from a 
visitation committee at regular five-year intervals. The visitation committee and the State Evalu- 
_ ation.Committee will function as injthe original evaluation and approval of the institution should 
be continued for another five-year period The re-approval committee visit Syhouldoccur during 
the last year of the current approval period ' ' - '^"^^ 

1.10 Annual Reports 

Approvea institutions ^shall make annual reports to the State Board^f Education. The rep'orts 
shall be minimum in detail, containing basic information needed to keep the record^ on each" in- 
stitution up-tCKdafe The'Division of Teacher Education will maintain the records and keep each 
institution appropriately gdvised ^ 

1 .1 1 Revision of Programs * ' 

When an institution on the approved list desires to make revisions in its teactier edwcatioc^ro- 
gram, it shall file with the Division of Teacher Education a description of proposed additions, de- 
letions, or alterations for presentatron to the State Board of Education The State Bo^^ 
of Education stlgHjppr^e or 'disapprove the proposal, effective until the next regularly sched- - 
uled re-evaluation of the institution's'teacher education program, or until a special evaluation 
can be made. ^ ^ 

1.12 Program Dev^opment and Revision Assistance ^ 

The staff resources of the State Department of Public Instruction are aval^able to institutions to 
assist in conductrng self-studies, and in program development and reyjsion^^ 

1 .1 3 Special Study of l^ses 

Under direction of tife State Advisory Council on Teacher Educatiorti^and Staff Development, 
teacher education programs will beappropriatel^y selected^or special study This procedure will 
facilitate continuous study andjmprovement of programs. Institutions are encouraged to suggest 
areas of pertinent study 

II. PROCESS FOR APPROVING INSTITUTIONS AND PROGRAMS FOft TEACHER ^ 

EDUCATION 

F9ur parties are involved in approving institutions and programs for teacher education. (1) the 
State, (2) the institution. (3) a visitation committee, and (4) the State Evaluation Committee on 
TeaclT^r Education The role and responsibility of each are as follows' 

2.1 Ro<^f the State , ^ - 

The responsibility and authority to approve institutions and programs for teacher education re- 
sides in the North Carolina State Boa^d of Education, and the administration of the responsibility 
IS through tne Division of Teacher Education of the'State Department of Public Instrtjctiorj; - 

2 1 1 Institution makes known to the Division of Teacher EducatioN-rts desire to be approved. 

2 1 2 Institution is supplied with the state's evaluative criteria by the Division of Teach- 
er Education ' ' ^ - « ' • ^ 
2J^3^;^titution engages in a self-study, using the evaluative criteria 
2 1 4 Report of the institution's self-study is f ited with the Division of Teacher Education. ' 
2 1 5 Institution is vliited and examined by an appointed visitatiop committee. * 
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2 1. 6 Report of the visitation committee is made, through the Division of Teaeher Education, to 
the State Evaluation Committee on Teacher Education. 

2.1.7 Report of the Evaluation Cofnmittee is referred to the State Board of Education. 

2.1 .8 The State Board of Education acts upon the report 
2.2 Role of the Institution 

2.2.1 Initiates request for approval of the institution and programs offered. ' p 

2.2.2 Engages in self-study, using the criteria for approval as the basis for study. 

2.2 3 Participates in selection of thethairman of the visitation committee. 

2 2 4, Supplies members of the visitation committee, through the Division of Teacher Education 
at least fwo weeks in advance of the visit a copy of the self-study report. 

2 2 5 Cooperates with the visitation committee during its visit by: 

Acquainting staff with merhbers of the committee.. ' * 

Supplying the committee-with necessary information about campus facilities and the pro- 7/ 
gram of teacher education. ^ 
Arranging for students to be interviewed by the committee. 

Arranging for the committee to observe class situations - . 

Arranging for members of the committee to haveintervfews with the staff. 
Planning the schedule of meetings and activities of the committee 

2.3 Role of Visitation Committee 

2 3 1 The chairman oi.th0^'isitation committee shall be selected cooperatively by the Director 
of the DjvisioixQtJe^her Education, the dean or president of the institution, and the head of the 
department of education of the institution seeking approval. The selection should be made well 
in advance of the date fo^ examination of the institution's program. The selected chairman will 
t>eextendedan invitation to ?erve by the Division of Teacher Education. 

^ 2 3 2 The chairman, after accepting^the appointment, shall meet with the Director of the Division 
of Teacher Education at an appropriate time to plan the details regarding the visit. 

2 3 3 The size and composition of the committee should take-into account'such factors as: (a) 
the number of programs being reviewed, (b) the kinds'of programs being reviewed, and (c) the 
number of students enrolled in each program being reviewed, ' 

2 3 4 Invitation to serve on committees is made by the Director of the Division of Teacher Edu- . 
cation. State Department of Public Instruction." 

2 3 5 The committee^should have a representative membership from such groups as the follow- 
ing (a) faculty membership'froilri other institutions within or outside the state, (b) practitioners * 
from schools of less than collegiate level, (c) personnel of the State Department of Public Instruc- ^ 
"Htion, (d) representatives from professional organizations, and (e)leacher education students:. 

2 3 6The visitation committee meets at the time and place as designated by the institution and . 
the Divisioaof Teacher Education, and works, in the following manner: 

Purposeof^hevisitation is identified . ^ ./ 

'^tudy report submitted by the institution is examined • ' ^ 

Areas in which additional information is needed are identified 

Procedyres for surveying the institution's existing programs ai;p outlined and agreed upon 

The responsibility of each member qf the committee in surveying the programs and rfepgrt- 
, ing findings is decided 

The^mmittee's plan of action^is submitted tXthe responsible person in the teacher educa- 
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tidi¥i>rogram of the institution 

The chaiman directs theactivities of the committee and assures that the report is Completed 
in its entirety and approved by the committee 

2.3 7 The visitation committee, in planning and executing its visit to the institutton, will: 

Analyze the institution's self-study report 

Study the existing programs to gain evidences to support the conclusions contained in self- 
study relating to strengths and weaknesses of individual programs. 

Plan with the institution regarding opportunities to: 
Observe class situations 

Interview students and staffs 

H^ve work sessions with the staff 

Review findings of the committee with the staff . . - ' 

Make a report of its study and findings to the Divisjon of Teacjier Education 

2.4 Role of the State Evaluation Committee on Teacher Education 

2.4 1 The Evaluation Committee, consisting of not fewdr than 18 persons, is composed of lay and 
prpfessional representatives involving all phases and levels of education. Members are named 
bT^baState Board pf Education from recommendations submitted by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. They serve^r a period of threeOlrs, on staggered terms, with no one serv- 
ing for more than six consecutiveLyears The officers are a chairman to be selected by the State 
Board and a secretary. The secretary is the Director of the Division of Teacher Education. 

2 42 The work of the Evaluation Committee is to: 

Review reports of the visitation committees 

^ Appraise institutions and programs in terms of conripliance with the standards and guide- 
lines adopted by the State Board of Education, as such compliance is-reflected in the* re- 
ports of Ihe visitation committees. . ^ ' 

Meet as frequently as necessary, or when reports are to be reviewed (The chairmen of the 
visitation commfttees participate in theafe meetings) ^ 

Make reports and recommendations to jfhe State BflSrd of Education 
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SECTION Vt 
CERTIFICATION PATTERNS 



Certificates indicate grade levelfs). content area(s), speciali2ation(s) and preparatioK^levels for 
whfch the professional is or+ias been prepared 

1. TYPES OF CERTIFICATES 

1.1 Teacher The certijicate entitles the holder to teach in some designated area of specializa- 
tion Four levels of preparation are provided as follows, bachelor's degree, master's degree, sixth- 
year and doctorate ^ ^ " 

1.2 Administrator This certificate is designated as administrator and authorizes the holder to 
serve in generaland program administration roles such as superintendent, assistant (or associate) 
superintendent, principal and assistant principal, There afe three levels of preparation, master's 
degree, sixth-year, and doctorate. 

1.3 Education Specialist: This certificate authorizes the holder to sen/e in roles of specialized 
assistance to the learner the teacher, the administrator and/or the education program in general 
Roles in this category include the curriculum-instructional specialist, counselor, media specialist 
and school psychologist Three levels of preparation are provided, master's degree, sixth-year 
and doctorate 

2. LEVELS OF CERTIFICATES 

The levels of certificates recognize different levels and degrees of career development and com- 
petence It IS assumed that one will move from level to level as he demonstrates that he meets 
established performance criteria. 

2.1 Initial^ertificate: This certificate allows one to begin practicing his profession on an inde- 
pendent basis It IS changed to a career type of certificate by meeting certain established criteria..' 
(Validation of successful experience as in compliance with General Statute 1 1 5-.1 42.) 

2.2 Career or Continuing Certificate: This certificate authorizes professional schoof service on a 
continuing or career basis and assumes continued professional development There arejhree 
categories.of certificates in thisclassification. . . ^ 

2.2 1 Teacher (Class "A'" undergraduate and Class;'G" graduate) . * ' ' 

2.2 la Early Childhood Education ^ 

2 2 1b Intermediate Education * 

2.2 1c Secondary Specializations 

2.2 Id Special Areas ' ^ 

2 2. 1e Occupational . ' , ^ 

2.2 2 Administrator - - ' , 

2 2 3 Educational Specialist 
2.2.3a Counselor 

2.2.3b Curriculum-Instructional Specialist 
' '2.2 3c Media Specialist and/or Coordinator 
2 2,3d Sc(iool Psychologist 
2.2.3e Supervisor of Student Teachers 
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3. CERTIRCATE ENDORSEMENTS: 

Endorsements,may be added to initial or continuing certificates to inflect changes in teaching 
qualifications The determination of endorsement program requirements for individuals^shouJd 
be done by North Carolina institutions with approved programs in the endorsement areas involv- 
ed Certificates will be issued upon the recommendation of the institution providing the program. 

4. CERTIFICATES FOR NON-TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES (IN-STATE AND OUT-Of?. 

STATE): 

A non-teacher education college graduate who later decides tg teach must have his credentials 
eyaluated Ipy an approved institution or teacher education consortium and a copy of the evalua- 
tion is filed with the Certification Office. He must satisfy the assessment of his needs, and upon 
meeting the requirements of the evaluation, hels recommended by the institution or consortium 
for the appropriate certificate. Otherwise, a person in this category would qualify for some type 
of emergency rating. 

5, FfECIPROCITY IN CERTIFICATION 

5.1 NCATE Accreditation: Graduates of institutions outside of North Carolina -accredited by the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education are eligible for an appropriate North- 
Carolina certificate, provided the following conditions are met- 

5 1 1 The applicant is seeking certification in his major arda or areas of preparation. 
5 1 2 The applicant is a graduate of an NCATE approved teacher education program and is rec- 
ommended by his preparing institution for certification in his major area or areas of prepVation. 

5 1 3 The recommendation for certification is supported by an official transcript supplied by the' 
institution. 

5 1 4 The applicant is seeking certification in an area or level of teaching for which North CarCH 
lina has provision for certification 

5 1 5The preparing institution has been evaluated.by NCATE through a visiting team. 

5.2 Interstate 'Contractual Agreements: In several states, (check with the Division of Teacher 
-Education. State Department of Public Instruction.for a list of states) including North Carolina, 

legislation has been enacted giving the state education agency the authority to make interstate 
contracts This means that two or more state superintendents or comnnissioners of education 
might sign a contract whereby they agree to accept each other's teachers under the following 
conditions ( 1 ) graduates from state approved programs and (2) experienced teachers who have 
successfully taught f9r at least three of the past seven years on a regular certificate. 

5.3 NASDTEC Reciprocity: The National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification has developed and adopted standards for state approval of teacher education. 
A committee of the Association determines the eligibility of a state to participate under the stan- 
dards Several states, (check with the Division of Teacher Edffcation. State Department of Public 
Instruction for a list of states) including North Carolina, have been declared eligible and the states 
involved have agreed on a voluntary basis to a reciprocity plan for initial certification 

5.4 Certified Teachers From Other States Who Do Not Qualify Under One of the Preceding Re- 
ciprocity Plarwf: Teacher education gn(rduates of accredited out-of-state institutions who do not 
qualify under .one of the reciprocity plans and whdwish North. Carolina certification shall be re- 
quired to meet certain criteria as implemented through the Division of Certification. In general, 
the following conditions shall apply: ^ . • 

The applicant shall be a graduate of an accredited senior college 

' Reciprocal relations shajl be concerned only with certification of classroom teachers at the 
bachelor>degree level 

The reciprocity certificate shall be restricted to the areas and levels in which the applicant- 
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holds an out-of-state certifiqate 

The reciprocity certificate shall be valid for one year, after which the applicant shall comply 
with North Carol ina certificate requ irements ' 



The reciprocity certificate shall be subject to the renewal requirements of North Carolina 

The applicant must hold the highest grade current certificate based on the 'bachelor's de- 
gree issued by the state in whicfytbe-pceparation was obtained 
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